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Art. I.—Austria, Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, and the 
Danube; Gallicia, Styria, §c. By J.G. Kout. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Our friend Kohl, fortunately took it into his head to traverse the 

Austrian dominions, after leaving the Russian soil; and with him 

travelling is synonymous with close and keen observation, minute 

and racy description, and smart as well as pertinent remark. 

M. Kohl’s journey commenced at Dresden. He thence bent his 
way through Bohemia, sojourning for a considerable space at Prague, 
the capital of thecountry. Vienna in due course received him, 
having descended the Danube, after crossing the uplands to Linz on 
the banks of the river. Exhausting in his own particular way the 
metropolis of the Austro-Germanic empire, he passed into Hungary, 
penetrating the territory till he reached what is called the military 
frontier. He afterwards crossed the country by an unbeaten course, 
at length arriving at Munich. Here his tour terminated ; but Moravia 
and the Austro-Polish provinces of Gallicia and Bukovina fell within 
the compass of our traveller’s work on Russia, and have now been 
added by the translator, serving to complete the author’s travels. 

The series of volumes originally is lengthened, having extended 
to five in number, although in the condensed translation, even with 
Moravia and Gallicia added, the whole make only two parts of the 
“Foreign Library.” The process of abridgement and compacting 
necessarily affects more or less the spirit and the matter of the 
author. This interference, however, does not, we are persuaded, 
seriously affect the original; neither vitiating the traveller’s meaning, 
nor essentially varying the quality of his style. This at least is cer- 
tain,—we find the same sort of painstaking scrutiny, of independent 
thought, and of graphic writing that distinguished his ‘ St. Peters- 
burg.” A similar literary mastership and infusion of learning, to- 
gether with a variety of agreeable tokens illustrative of the German” 
character, strike the reader; so that altogether the ‘ Austria” is a 


worthy companion and follower of our author’s former esteemed work, 
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differing only with the subject, and equally participating in the es- 
sentials, while the whole wears the stamp of novelty, both as regards 
substance and shape. 

Things which to ordinary travellers would appear dry and unsus- 
ceptible of interesting culture, have catching points for the eye of 
M. Kohl, and readily draw from him the easy yet racy strokes of his 
pen. It is not alone that his industry is unwearied, his observation 
felicitous, and his principles cosmopolitan; but that objects and 
topics which would be bleak and barren to others, teem with riches 
to his apprehension and fancy. Be it incountry or town, he is sure to 
be constantly alighting upon characteristic matter, that is rife with 
suggestiveness to him, and in which his mind takes concern. Of 
course, there are spots and occasions which are uncommonly prolific 
in his estimation, which obtain his more laboured and searching dis- 
course, and where his minuteness of touch exemplifies the tendency 
and habit which stamped his “‘ St. Petersburg.” In such instances, 
historical reading, as well as novel and acute noticing, meets the 
attention, and satisfies the mind; at the same time that there is a 
composure as well as familiarity of treatment that lets one into the 
philosophy of the writer’s turn and taste. 

One feature in the regulraity of our author discovers itself in the 
systematic sort of fashion with which he goes over a town or district, 
taking its exterior and different points in order, until he seems to 
exhaust the whole, his searchings out being microscopic. Prague, 
for example, occupies him at very considerable length, its antiquities 
and its bygone condition not escaping attention any more than the 
condition and manners of its living population. And we like him the 
better that he does not trouble himself with points of controversy, 
such as of mystery,—when the speculation and even the solution 
would not in any sense repay the labour, contenting himself and the 
reader with a faithful sketch of what he saw, or narrative of what he 
gathered from others. Thus, with regard to the Jewish cemetery in 
the ancient capital of Bohemia, we meet with notices which show that 
it is a place of great antiquity, without, however, pronouncing upon 
its precise age,—the subject being one of controversy. It is more to 
the purpose to communicate particulars like the following, relative to 
the peculiar race, and especially relative to the Aaronite branch. 


The tombs of those of Aaron’s race are distinguished by two hands graven 
into the stone, and those of the Levites by a pitcher, to mark the office of the 
latter to pour water on the hands of the former, when performing their 
ablutions in the temple. The descendants of Aaron never visit the ceme- 
tery during their lives. Any contact with, or even a near approach to, a 
» dead body, is a pollution for them. They may not, therefore, remain in a 
house in which a dead body is lying. There is but one exception made to 
this law, namely, when the father ofan Aaronite dies, in which case the son 
may come within three ells of the body, and follow it to the burying 
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ground, till within three ells of a grave. The Jewish laws even prescribe 
the distance at which an Aaronite must keep when passing a burying-ground, 
which distance, however, is not calculated from the outer wall, but from the 
nearest grave. Now, in Prague, it happens that one street passes close to 
this wall, and that just in this spot the graves not only reach up to the very 
wall, but that some are even supposed to lie under the pavement of the street. 
This would, consequently, be a forbidden road to every Aaronite, had not 
particular arrangements been made to provide a remedy. ‘This has been 
done by undermining that part of the street, and the empty vaulted space 
thus obtained, protects the Aaronite against pollution, for, according to the 
law, one hundred ells of vaulted space are deemed equal to one thousand 
filled with solid earth. 


Belonging to the subject of relics and legends, is a pieture seen 
in the Cistertian convent, Osseg. It is of 


A Cistertian of the name of Daniel, who studied and read so inde- 
fatigably in his solitude, that the flame of his holy zeal issued forth at his 
fingers’ ends, so that he could hold them, at night, like so many little tallow 
candles before his book. This allegory is a beautiful one; for no doubt 
there is within the human breast a self-illuminating power, that enables the 
possessor to read the mysteries of God without the aid of a teacher; but in 
the way the painter has placed his subject before us, it loses all dignity, and 
looks rather as if the artist had designed to turn the matter into ridicule. 


The Metropolitan church of Prague contains amongst its treasures 
the following costly articles : 


In one cabinet I counted no less than 32 golden mitres. I took several 
of them in my hand, and observed to my guide that I thought them heavy. 
*“‘ And yet, sir,” said the man, archly, ‘‘ our gentlemen are so very fond of 
wearing them!” In various drawers are preserved no less than 368 priestly 
vestments for the service of the mass, many of them of astonishing richness 
and splendour. One of them was of a material that might have furnished 
a mantle, either for a beggar or a prince; it was of common straw, but 
plated and worked with such surprising art, the the whole looked like ela- 
borate embroidery. Most of these vestments are gifts from Bohemian 
nobles, and the history of some of these presents may contribute to illus- 
trate the character of the country. Thus, one vestment has been made up 
from the bridal dress of a Countess Tshernin, another of the coronation 
robes of Maria Theresa. One of the richest of all, and which is only dis- 
played on occasions of great solemnity, has ‘been decorated by the Prince 
Schwartzenburg with a number of golden bunches of grapes and vine- 
leaves, and with all the buttons worn on his wedding coat. Lach otf these 
buttons is a jewel of considerable value, fashioned into the form of an animal, 
and set in gold. What wasteful profusion ! and what a strange whim, to dedi- 
cate the wedding dresses of lords and ladies to the service of the church! 


In the University library there is a curious Hussite hymn book, 
being written and illuminated with singular splendour. The book, 
says Kohl, must have cost many thousands of florins, being the con- 
tributions of every guild and corporation of the city. Each of these 
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bodies had a few hymns written, and pictures painted to accompany 
them, and several noble families did the same, each family or corpora- 
tion placing its arms before its own portion of the book ; and hence 
was formed this gorgeous rarity. 
Our tourist has something to say of the celebrated Huss and his 
followers, whom persecution"utterly extinguished. The reaction in 
this case has had few equals, fire and the sword in many instances 


adding vigour to sectarianism, instead of utterly rooting out the 
novelty. Says Kohl,— s 


Poor Huss raised a flame in which he himself was burnt, as well as many 
that came after him, but from that flame posterity has derived neither light 
nor warmth. The history of the Calixtines of Bohemia is a sadder one 
than that ofany other religious sect, for no doctrine ever made its way amid 
acts of greater violence, and none was ever annihilated by a more ruthless 
re-action. Lutheranism was also cradled amid fearful storms, but the tem- 
pests have spent themselves, and millions have become peaceful participators 
in the blessings at which Lutheranism aimed. The Hussites raised a 
mighty conflagration, of which the Austrians succeeded in treading out the 
last spark; the Lutherans lighted a roaring fire on their own hearths, and 
their homes, in spite of pope and emperor, have been warmed by its genial 
influence ever since. Yet Huss, despite of his heresy, lives in the affections 
of his countrymen. I have often observed in them a strange struggle, on 
this score, between religion and nationality. As Bohemians they love to 


take credit for all the great things that the Hussites did, though as Catholics 
they cannot, of course, approve of them. 


It is proper to observe that our worthy friend M. Kohl does not 
exhibit any decided sympathy with the offenders against state or 
church establishments. He is a man for order, even when enforced 
by a ruthless autocrat ; how much more when representing the case 
of a paternal despotism? Just listen to his manner of speech when 


describing the conduct and condition of the Italian political offenders 
incarcerated at Szegedin in Hungary:— 


Szegedin is known to contain no less than five hundred and sixty political 
Italian captives ; a fact which occasioned a great deal of discussion in the last 
Hungarian Diet, when the celebrated orator, Gabriel Klauzal, Deputy for the 
Tshongrad Comitat, in which Szegedin is situated, proposed a petition to 
Government for their liberation. The motion was adopted unanimously by the 
Chamber of Representatives. Many dreadful stories are circulated in Hun- 
gary of the miserable situation and of the ill-treatment which these prisoners 
have to endure. I shall here simply record the result of my own observations, 
which I think will suffice to prove the falsehood of some of these culumnious 
reports. 

We passed through the old Turkish gate, and entered a court-yard full of 
Austrian soldicrs, which was divided from an inner court-yard by a wooden 
grating. At this grating sat women with baskets of fruit, needles, cotton, and 
other trifles ; the inner court-yard was filled with the Italian prisoners them- 
selves. They looked neat and clean, and were dressed in strong gray linen, 
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with caps of the same material on their heads. I had heard that their aspect 
would excite compassion and pity, on account of the harsh treatment it in- 
dicated. Compassion and pity their aspect certainly did excite, for these men 
were exiles from their country, and deprived of their liberty ; but there was 
no sign whatever of their having suffered from close confinement, bad air, and 
scanty food. They all seemed in good health, and moved about in the large 
court-yard—I will not say with gayety, for that would have been strange in- 
deed—but at least with animation and activity. They had plenty of time 
allotted them for exercise in this court-yard ; during which time they can buy 
any trifles they want, of the women at the grating, and at the same time sell 
the products of their own labour. They manufacture many little articles of 
horn, wood, and paper, such as needle-cases, saints’ effigies, folding-sticks, 
little baskets and boxes, little rings of plaited horse-hair, &c. They were 
all standing about the grating; and as soon as ever they appeared in the outer 
yard, they stretched their arms and hands out as far as possible, holding out 
their various merchandise, and screaming with much animation, in a strange 
jumble of Italian, German, and Hungarian, “ Nobile! kaufend Nobile ! 
gigi! gigi!’ (gigi is an Italianized corruption of a Hungarian word for 
rings); or ** Nobile! kaufen! Napoleone! Napoleone!” The countenance 
of the great Corsican is repeated upon almost all their little wares, and most 
of them had their hands full of Napoleons. 


We have little patience for this philosophic composure and method 
of balancing grievances with blessings. Kohl expresses himself as a 
person who regards oppression, if inflicted by mighty rulers, in the 
light of a matter-of-course thing, or at least as being twenty-fold better 
than the condition, where man respectfully utters the language of his 
strong convictions, and would innovate improvements for the good of 
the whole fraternity. Listen again to the speech where he seems to 
indicate a conviction, that although the prisoners be persons of in- 
fluence and sway,—men of education and of high honour as members 
in social life, yet their position is to be construed as that merely 
wherein no degrading service or necessity occurs, and where gentle- 
men are to feel satisfied with the permission to sell their various 
merchandise, outstretching their arms and screaming with animation, 
so as to attract customers. 


Round various inner-courts were ranged the separate habitations of the 
prisoners, which were formerly the casemates of the soldiers. They were 
all above ground, very spacious and airy, and at regular distances from one 
another. The bedsteads were clean and good; and indeed, I have seen 
many barracks, in our best German cities, where the soldiers were not so 
well lodged as were these prisoners. Over each bedstead was inscribed the 
name and birthplace of the prisoner to whom it belonged: for instance, 
‘Giovanni N. N. of Rodrigo;” ‘‘ Martino N. N. of Verona;” ‘‘ Ludovico 
N.N. of Venice,” &c. ‘The national jealousies of these people are con- 
tinued even here,” said one of the Austrian officers to me: ‘ the Milanese 
and Venetians here, for instance, are sworn foes to each other.” 

The casemates are lighted from the inner-courts, but some of them have 
also strongly grated windows on the outer side. Many prisoners had hung 
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up little stores of grapes on their window-bars, and others had little singing- 
birds in cages in their cells. I did not see their food, but their appearance 
proved that they did not suffer from hunger; and I have no reason to doubt 
the assurance of the Austrian officer, that they not only had abundance of 
meat and bread, but also a small portion of wine every day. They also pro- 
cure themselves many little comforts, partly by the merchandise that they 
sell, and partly by the money sent them by their Italian friends and relatives. 
It is said that these five hundred and sixty prisoners annually receive no less 
than 40,000 florins from Italy. If one could but learn the history of the 
various little savings which make up this impertant sum, what proofs of 
tender constancy, generous self-denial, and yearning affection, might they 
not disclose ! 

The workshops of the prisoners were separate from their sleeping-rooms. 
Their work is not voluntary but compulsory. Each is obliged to follow the 
profession or trade that he practised at home, or else to choose for himself 
another. This compulsion is truly a benevolent one; for nothing is more 
likely to render captivity endurable than regular occupation, particularly 
when, as is here the case, it is neither excessively laborious nor continued 
for an undue length of time. Some work as carpenters, others as turners, 
and others again manufacture articles in papier maché, &c. They are di- 
vided into various workshops, according to their occupations; and over the 
door of each workshop the names of the trades carried on there are inscribed 
injJtalian. In one of the turning-roomsI found a great many little busts of 
Napoleon in different stages of progression; in each of which, the charac- 
teristic features, indelibly impressed on the retentive memories of the pri- 
soners, were accurately repeated from recollection alone. 


But to shun reproof and difference-finding, let us return to Prague, 
where female beauty is almost universal, and where we find the 
author gladsomely speculative. He thus describes and philoso- 
phizes:— 


That the little ugly, squalling, red-faced creatures (for all newly-born 
babies are alike) should grow up in Prague into such remarkably beautiful 
girls, is one of these phenomena of nature which I cannot take upon myself 
to explain. Some have attributed the fact to the mingling of German with 
Slavonian blood, but this the Slavonians protest against most loudly, telling 
you that in the villages of the interior, where no such mixture of the races 
has taken place, much finer specimens of female beauty are to be found than 
in any of the frontier districts. The members of the Bohemian Patriotic 
Association boast, moreover, that by far the richest display of beauty is to 
be seen at their balls, where nothing but Bohemian is ever spoken, and 
where, consequently, the bulk of the company must be genuine Slavonian ; 
nay, even the far-famed beauty of the Hungarian ladiesis attributed by these 
zealous patriots to the mixture of Slavonian blood with that of the original 
races. ‘The theory is not one that I would at once reject as absurd. On the 
contrary, I often fancied, in the course of my subsequent wanderings, that 
I saw reason to believe there was some ground for it. Be this, however, as 
it may, Prague is decidedly a very garden of beauty. Tor. the young ladies 
of 1841, [ am ready to give my testimony most unreservedly, and many an 
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enraptured traveller has left us his books as living witnesses to the loveliness 
of the grandmothers and great grandmothers of the present generation. 
The old chronicler, Hammerschmidt, and his contemporaries, dwell with 
equal pleasure on the sweet faces that smiled upon them in their days, and. 
the picture gallery of many a Bohemian castle is there to testify to the truth 

of their statements. One witness there is to the fact, whose right few will 
question to decide on such a point. Titian, who studied the faces of lovely 
women for ninety-six years, and who, while at the court of Charles V., spent 

five years in Germany, tells us, it was among the ladies of Prague that he 

found his ideal of a beautiful female head. If we go back beyond the times 

of Titian, we have the declaration of Charles IV., that Prague was a hortus 

deliciarum, and whoever has read the Life of that emperor, will scarcely doubt 

that beautiful women must have been included in the delights of a capital so 

apostrophized. Nay, the time-honoured nobility of the beauty of Prague, 

may be said to go back even to the earliest tradition, where we find it cele- 

brated in the legends of Libussa and Vlasta, and the countless songs com- 

posed in honour of the Deviy Slavanske or Tshekhian damsels. 


In the time of Huss, Bohemia was the arena of one astounding 
revolution; and now in her latter days she is making a movement 
concerning which M. Kohl reports the statement of a gentleman of 
the country, in the terms now to be quoted :— 


“It is a kind of luxury,” said he, “in which a few idle young men in- 
dulge, and in which they are encouraged by the professors and antiquaries ; 
but it is no movement originating in the wants, or emanating from the 
wishes of the people. All that is eminent with us is German. Our men 
of education read Schiller and Goethe in preference to any other writers ; 
every official man, down to the humblest clerk, writes and speaks German ; 
and as every Bohemian feels that he cannot get on in the world without a 
knowledge of German, he seeks to learn it himself, and teaclf it to his 
children, and has no time to trouble himself about the fantastic visions of 
the Tshekhian patriots. Besides, the German language is taught, ex-officio, 
in every school, and many of our gentry do not even understand the patois 
of the country. With all these mighty agents at work, what avail the efforts 
of a few enthusiasts? The government, meanwhile, feels itself strong 
enough to let the Tshekhian party go their own way. Foreigners, more- 
over, are deceived, if they attribute to politics all that is done here in the 
way of Slavonian investigation. The inquiring spirit of the time, the re- 
vived fondness of everything that tends to the illustration of antiquity, has 
led to similar efforts in other countries, as well as in those inhabited by Slavo- 
nians. Every province in Europe has been burnishing up its recollections ; 
every city has been turning over the leaves of its chronicles, and repairing 
its cathedral or its town-house. Not only the Slavonian provinces, but all 
the provinces of Austria, have been collecting their antiquities, dusting their 
records, and new binding their chronicles. The same has been done in the 
provinces of Prussia, and indeed in the provinces of almost every European 
country. We have seen Ossian’s literature rescued from its tomb in Scot- 
land, and in Germany we have seen Voss writing poems in Platt Deutsch ; 
we have seen Westphalian, Saxon, and Brandenburg Associations, not to 
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speak of hundreds of other provincial societies ; and thus the fashion has 
reached Bohemia at last. It is not any inclination on the part of the West- 
ern Slavonians to accept the fraternization offered them from the East, that 
-has led to all these Slavonian journals, grammars, dictionaries, and poetical 
anthologies. In England, and even in France, books and newspapers have 
becn printed in the local dialects, and so in Russia have works been of late 
published in Lettish and Esthonian languages, of which, some years ago, no 
cultivated man made use, unless perhaps in the pulpit. It is not to be de- 
nied, that the provincial, literary, and patriotic movements in the Slavonian 
provinces of Austria, acquire a peculiar character from the spirit of Pan- 
slavismus, of which so much has been heard of late years. No nation, while 
yet a breath of life is in it, becomes reconciled to the loss of its inde- 
pendence ; and though the Bohemians, the Slovaks, and the other Slavonians 
would do better to attach themselves more and more to the mild sceptre of 
Austria, than to stretch out their hands after the questionable independence 
which seems to be offered them from the East, yet nations, like individuals, 
are not exempt from actsof folly, prejudicial to others as to themselves ; and 
for their own sakes, therefore, as well as for Austria’s, the Bohemians must 
be watched. The classes, however, which have most influence in the 
country, are the least disposed to sympathize with Russia. The clergy and 
the nobility know how little they would be likely to gain by exchanging the 
sovereignty of Austria for that of Russia. Recent events in Poland have 
likewise much contributed to cool the enthusiasm formerly manifested for 
Russia. The less instructed Bohemians, indeed, look upon much that they 
hear of Russia as mere German calumnies; but those among us, who stand 
higher, have had opportunities, many of them, of seeing with their own 
eyes. Inshort, should it ever come to a struggle between the Slavonian 
and German elements, the Tshekhs, in spite of their sympathies and antipa- 
thies, will be found fighting on the side of the Germans, and it will be for 
their own advantage to do so.” , 


Being upon the subject of advance, improvement, and novel lights, 
let us attend to the monster-marcher, and hear what is to be said con- 
cerning a Bohemian railway :— : 


The Linz-Budweis railroad is the grandmother of all the railroads on the 
{uropean continent; and taking this into consideration, we must not deem 
it matter of surprise to find it manifesting occasionally some symptoms of the 
debility of old age. It was the coup d’essai of Baron von Gerstner, who 
afterwards laid down rails in Russia, and died in America. He had great 
natural difficulties to contend with in the mountainous region over which 
his road had to be carried. ‘To overcome these difficulties he was obliged 
to make his railroad take so circuitous a route, that though the distance be- 
tween the two towns, ina straight line, is not more than ten (German) 
miles, the railroad has a length of seventeen After arriving at Linz, the 
railroad is carried ten miles further to Gmiiden, for the convenience of the 
government salt-works at that place. The railroad from Budweis to Linz cost 
1,700,000 florins. It consists of a single pair of rails, with arrangements 
at intermediate stations to enable two trains to pass each other. The rails 
are partly of Styrian, but chiefly of Bohemian iron; partly cast and partly 
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wroughg. In many places they seem sadly in want of repair. Some have 
been completely worn away, others have lost their nails, and stand up from 
the wooden sleepers to which they were originally fastened. Sometimes a 
very sensible jolt of the carriages reminds the passengers of a striking dif- 
ference between the respective altitudes of two succeeding rails; at other 
times a drag must be put upon the wheels, to prevent the train from rattling 
down the hill at too rapid a pace. My journey was performed immediately 
after rainy weather, which had made the rails extremely dirty and slippery ; 
and I find, from a memorandum in my journal, that our wheels occasionally 
sunk into soft earth. It is evident from all this, that this railroad must have 
been left in a very neglected condition ; but its importance to the commerce 
of the Danube is so great, that the government will be obliged, before long, 
to step in, and, by a timely treatment, endeavour to save this grandmother 
railroad from an untimely fate. The trains on this railroad are drawn by 
horses, and owing to the inequalities of the ground over which it passes, 
there is little likelihood that steam locomotives can ever be introduced there. 
One horse generally draws two or three carriages; but sometimes two or 
three horses are yoked on, in which case the train consists of six, seven, or 
even eight carriages. On an average, a horse is able to draw from seventy 
to a hundred cwt. at a slow walk. The trains for passengers travel at a smart 
trot. On the common road, in this mountainous district, a horse cannot draw 
more than twelve cwt. . 


Leaving Bohemia and Prague for good, let us hie towards the 
more attractive city of the Austro-Germanic territory; for in Vi- 
enna M. Kohl seems to have encountered every variety of novelty 
and enticement. Here, for instance, placard-printing furnished ex- 
cellent food for digestion, and a phase of life indicative of manners 


and feeling. 


There is a printing-office in Vienna, the sole empleyment of which is the 
announcement of these fétes, plays, and concerts: nothing else being printed 
there but placards. The proprietor of this establishment, Mr. Hirshfeld, has 
many people in his service, who thoroughly understand the most striking 
way of announcing such matters to the street public, by the judicious ar- 
rangement of the alluring words ‘‘Bal Brilliant,” ‘‘Magic Illumination,” ‘‘Rose- 
tinted Garments of Pleasure,” &c. I visited this printing-office ; where the 
readers were employee <n correcting the style and orthography of waiters, &c., 
and preparing their eloquent productions for the press. The monster types 
are all of wood; the effect of the great black letters upon men’s eyes and 
fancies is always speculated on; and the pictorial announcements of estates 
for sale by lottery, when all the letters are composed of pictures of castles 
and rural views, and where every million is represented entwined with the 
elegant flowery wreaths of hope, are really masterpieces in a psychological 
as in a xylographic point of view. The unusual words, or those that do not 
frequently occur, are composed, as occasion may require, from single letters ; 

,but the celebrated names, Strauss, Lanner, im Sperl, Elysium, Prater, 
Golden Pear, &c., are cut out of single blocks, and many duplicates are 
always kept ready for use at Hirshfeld’s. It is the same with the standing 
phrases, such as ‘Splendid Llluminations,” ‘ Dancing Soirée,” &ce. 
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Whoever has arrived at the honours of stereotype in Hirshfeld’s printing- 
office, may deem himself a celebrated man within the walls of Vienna. 

It is somewhat remarkable, although natural enough, that even these kind 
of announcements and posting-bills, on which the most innocent things in 
the world are made known to the public, are subject to the censorship, in 
fact to a double censorship,—firstly, to the supreme censorial authorities, 
who bestow the “ imprimatur ;” and secordly, to the subordinate police autho- 
rities, who make any-emendations held necessary according to circumstances 
and localities. 

“They play them a trick for all that, sometimes,” said my bill-sticker, 
whom I encountered in the night as before mentioned. ‘* Lately there was 
a ball at Sperl, where they danced till six o’clock in the morning, although 
they announced on their bill that it was to end after midnight; and when 
they were called to account by the police, they said that six o’clock in the 
morning was after midnight. 


Not altogether unconnected with placard-printing is the subject of 
trades at Vienna, especially the account of certain branches that 
minister more immediately to the people’s taste. 


Among the articles made in large quantities in Vienna are theatrical der 
corations, wherewith it furnishes all the stationary and locomotive theatres 
of the Austrian empire.. Many shops confine themselves to the sale of frip- 
pery of this kind, particularly diadems, and jewelled finery for the queens 
and princesses of the mimic scene. Great numbers of these diadems are 
made by the goldsmiths of Vienna. They make use of a peculiar composi- 
tion of lead, tin, and bismuth, called ‘‘ stage composition.”~ It has so good 
an effect that at a little distance the deception is complete. The small cut 
sides of the metal are not raised, but put together in a concave form: when 
the light plays on them, they have all the appearance of precious stones, 

It is'a remarkable fact, that the people of Hamburg have learnt only 
within the last fifteen years how to bind aledger. Before that time the 
great folios were generally sent for from England. The people of Vienna 
have not yet mastered this apparently simple art; for Girardet, the most 
considerable bookbinder in the city, who employs thirty-six journeymen, 
maintains among them three Englishmen for all the solid and difficult work, 
and nine Frenchmen for that requiring delicate handling and taste. These 
people understand their work thoroughly, and what they do is admirably 
well done. They work apart from the German workmen, in order to pre- 
serve the mystery of their craft. There are many kinds of leather used for 
this purpose which are not to be had in Germany, so that the stuff as well as 
the tools and the workmen must be had from France and England. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty, elegance, and solidity of Girardet’s bindings, and 
their variety is quite as admirable. Every two months there is a general 
clearance of old forms and patterns, to make way for new ones. 

It would be easy to fill an entire number of the Monthly Review with 
sketches, notices, and sentiments as informing and racy as any con- 
tained in the passages cited above. But we must preserve room for 
other writers, and therefore abruptly dismiss the intelligent traveller, 
cherishing a hearty welcome for him whenever he may again be pre- 
sented to us, with fairness and a sufficient completeness. 
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Art. I11.—King Henry the Second. An Historical Drama. 
Pickering. 


Tus should be called a dramatic poem, if not a dramatized chronicle 
of Henry the Second’s reign; for while the story and action extend 
over that page and era in Englands’s annals, the incidents are so 
numerous, and the pro so rapid, that little space is left for pas- 
sion, or even for the delineation and display of character. Besides, 
the author having manifestly taken Philip Van Artevelde for his model, 
a philosophic calmness predominates through the press and scarcely 
with a touch of emotion, or an indication to thrill the feelings and 
carry them into the deeper spheres of sympathy. It is a cold as well 
as a quiet production, with, however, as much thought in it and sug- 
gestiveness for the reasoning powers, as would, if cast into another 
form, make a valuable book,—one full of matter for study and earnest 
home-application. In short, ‘King Henry the Second” is not so 
much a drama as acreation in which crowding historical events are 
forced to become the texts for wise and profound utterances,—not so 
much a poem, as an energetic and eloquent yet prosaic development 
of ideas and abstract principles. Even when a character is to be 
described, one does not discover identity and individuality, but 
certain general truths which address themselves to the judgment and 
to sober reason ; and therefore the author appeals to the understand- 
ing of the moralist and the metaphysician, instead of awakening the 
sympathies of the meditative, or stirring the soul to thrilling. Take 
a powerful but essentially a cold, philosophic specimen. 


There goes my man of points and differences. 
And if the business of our life were such things, 
A greater man would not be found ; but greatness 
Is not a cherisher of aught that’s captious : 

To extend, exalt, combine, and harmonize, 

Is what it lives for—and even in its fits 

Of wild subversion has a thought to build again. 
As for these cunning trains of argument, 

Which sometimes startle by their cleverness, 

But lead to nothing ; and come from a man 

Who cares for nothing but his own acuteness ; 

I hold them as the garlands hung on statues, 
Which do no#grow.—Now that Justiciary, 

How at every turn, his office shows in him! 
Indeed it’s sad to see how many men 

Are quite o’ermastered by the art they practise. 
Poet or painter, statesman, warrior chief, 

They do not make their craft an instrument, 

A thing for service or for safety to them. 

But they’re its slaves, and it absorbs them wholly. 
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There are two grounds for especially regretting that the mind and 
the composition of the author should have taken the tone and the 
shape which we find them to have done in the present instance. First, 
it is manifest that he is capable of producing a much finer dramatic 
- work; he is a writer of original powers; and above all, when looking 
out for a model upon whom to form himself, should he eschew the 
master he has followed in this case. All imitations are to be avoided, 
and chiefly when the faults of the original are redeemed only by 
many gleams of genius of a rare sort, and which to copy is necessa- 
rily a vain attempt; the effort in any such instance being an extra- 
vagancy instead of a natural beauty,—an exaggeration in place of 
an excellence. The author of Philip Van Artevelde and Edwin the 
Fair, is not cold, though calm; nor passionless, though subdued befhis 
utterance and measured his bearing. On the contrary, feeling, zeal, 
and earnestness, are seen to swell his chastened composition beyond 
its literal compass, while intense and genial sympathies triumph 
over all questionable peculiarities and pedantic affectations. 

But secondly, what other historical subject in our annals, that has 
not heretofore been appropriated or exhausted, can there be named, 
which for tragic interest and largeness comes up to that identified 
with the life and reign of Henry the Second? Indeed, the story of 
this King, the epoch in which he flourished, the vicissitudes he ex- 
perienced not merely as a sovereign but as a father, and the linea- 
ments of his personal character, each and all yield grand elements 
for the heroic and the passionate muse’s culture, and might supply 
materials for several tragedies. Thomas 4 Becket, in fact, has hap- 
pily been made the hero of one distinguished dramatic effort; and 
several other persons and passages of Henry’s time, stand out so pro- 
minently and appear so prolific of all essential to the constructive 
hand and the vivid imagination of a high-souled poet, that we think 
sundry masters and originalists might be tempted to take the field, 
and each win independent laurels in it for himself. 

How much that is exalted, massive, and grave,—how much that 
is tender, beautiful, and joyous,—how much that is gorgeous, robust, 
and national, do we find in Henry’s reign! How much, in short, 
that a writer with the mental gifts, the reflection, and the imagina- 
tive power of him who is now before us, might build up into a high 
tragical drama! But he has failed partly, we think, by chronicling 
in a dramatic form far too many incidents to admit of concentration 
of interest or distinct delineation of character; and still more by 
the adoption of a cold and unexciting philosophy,—sounding well 
enough in speeches, and preaching very sound'lessons, but incapable 
of enchanting the ear or filling the eyes. The mind is informed or 
tempted to adopt the train of reflective sentiment; but the heart is 
not melted—hardly warmed. 

There is much that is solid and sensible in this historical piece, the 
sentiment often rising to a composed dignity anda well-reasoned 
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truth. For example, Henry confers the primacy in this cool and 
considerate fashion : 


My Lords, our Chancellor is summoned here, 

That we might bring a matter to an end 

Which brooks delay no longer; since the death 

Of that good priest, the venerated primate, 

We've looked throughout the land with nicest scrutiny, 
And none, my lords, have found in all respects 

So worthy to succeed to that high office 


As this man. [ Lays his hand on Becket’s shoulder. 
We know the loss that it will be - 
To us, and ours, to turn him in the least / 


From his great mastery of this world’s business ; 
But we have ever held it most unworthy 

To make a man’s deserts the chains to bind 

Him down, and not the stepping stones to honour. 
That were to deal most niggardly with merit, 

The worst economy a king can show. 


We cite a much longer passage, presenting a continuous and con- 
nected specimen, in which we have argument well sustained, and 
glimpses of character; cold declamation, however, and actionless 
philosophy predominating. 


Open space before the Convent of Canterbury. 


Enter the ArncnsisHop atiended by a multitude of Peasants singing. The 
Parish Priests with their crosses in their hands come in procession. The 
Monks of Canterbury receive the AxncuBisHor with ringing of bells, and 
a hymn. 

CHORUS. 


A sound of holier joy pervades the earth 
Than bells of marriage or of birth ; 

Ile comes: our guard on earth, our guide above, 
The angel-bishop of our love. 


MONKS. 


The captains of the world against him strive, 
And wicked men his, fall contrive ; 

In vain: there floats a halo round his head 
Of heavenly powers ; he knows no dread. 


PEASANTS. 


His face unto the poor was ever mild, 
P As father to a dying child ; 
With tears, for wounded hearts the balm and oil, 
He comforted the sons of toil. 
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CHORUS. 


A sound of holier joy pervades the earth 
Than bells of marriage or of birth ; 

He comes: our guard on earth, our guide above, 
The angel-bishop of our love. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY. 


Hark now, the hymn! they love you with the love 
Their predecessors bore St. Anselm. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


My dirge it is that they are singing ; brother, 

Do not imagine that I have returned 

To peace and safety; I am come to die. 

But while I live, no power of holy church, 
Entrusted to my care, shall ever languish. 

Already have the letters of the Pope 

By my contrivance reached those priests of Baal, 
And in such presence too, they dare not treat them 
As the petty summons to some Baron’s court. 

They thought to have carried off by force these letters, 
And to waylay me sent De Broc; as if, 

Forsooth, ecclesiastical authority 

Were to be met by rapine. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY, 


Oh, my lord, 
Would that you had delayed these fearful missives, 
If only for a time ; your enemies, 
Then seeing your forbearance, might in turn 
Have ceased to vex you further. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


Brother John, 
Such counsel savours more of worldly wisdom 
Than quite beseems a man of thy integrity. 
I loathe these compromises ; well enough 
For marts, and for the money-lending tribe. 
If this man’s love of pelf, and that man’s greediness 
Would drag their victims widely-different ways, 
And if at last a middle line be found, 
It is a gain for both; but of this be sure 
There cannot be a righteous compromise 
Between a man’s self-interest and his duty. 
To find the path of duty may be hard: 
That done, nothing of choice remains, but that 
With singleness of heart we keep this path. 
Where it may lead to is at best a question 
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For idle and for curious men, but fraught 
With danger if it make us for a moment 
Go faltering on our way. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY. 


Think of the perils 
That now beset the Church! The Pope himself 
Depends on the allegiance given to him 
By Louis and the King of England. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


So, brother, it may seem to worldly eyes, 
And yet if all the kings on earth fell from it, 
The church would undiminished still abide. 
As some great rock left bare by fickle waves, 
Which knows no kind of change, but is a beacon | 
Only to be further seen by their receding. | 
It is from such forbearance as you counsel, | 
That worldly powers grow insolent, and dare 

To trample thus upon our privileges. 
For be assured, my friend, authority, 
Like other things in this decaying world, ; 
Oft perishes from desuetude alone. 





JOHN OF SALISBURY. 


All this is true, my lord ; but are there not 
Due times and seasons 





ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


When authority 

Is suicidal if it shrinks from contest. 

And such a time is this., I say at once 

That if St. Peter’s sword had not leapt forth, 
And met King Henry boldly, never more 

Vould it have been a terror to the nations. 
We must_not yield to force or blandishment. 
Only in our last conference at Freitville, 
The King spoke thus—“ Ah, why not do, my Lord, 
What I desire, and then should I put all things 
At once into your hands.”—I anly thought, 
Who in the wilderness it was that said, 

** All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
And worship me.” — 

This Henry is a prodigy of craft, 
But had he been sincere, I humbly hope 
That I should not the less have been unyielding. 
Not to conciliate princes, but to control them, 
Was power conferred on him who occupies 

The see of Rome. 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY. 


Granted, my Lord, but still 
If it be well to bridle great offenders, 
Let mean ones go unpunished for a time, 
I hope, my Lord, you are not minded still 
To excommunicate Ranulph de Broc, 
Nor yet his brother. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


But, indeed, I am. 
To-morrow, after service, I will do it. 
For seven long years, my friend, has this De Broc, 
Son of perdition that he is, despoiled 
The Church, and these my faithful tenants plundered. 
As for his brother Robert, it was he, 
The other day, who did that cruel injury 
To one of my poor, harmless sumpter-horses. 
Base ruffian ! had he shown his malice thus 
To me, myself, mayhap I could have borne it, 
But this I cannot bear. These men shall find 
’Tis not the husk of me that is returned, 
The man himself is here. Brother, 1 know 
That I may perish, but before I do, 
Assuredly I will avenge the wrongs 


The Church has suffered. 


ecket’s death draws from Henry little else but philosophy. 


There is no skill, 
No remedy, to meet it. Now I see 
The only evil we perpetuate 


Against ourselves is that we meet with evil, 
All other dies. 


And this is the way of his remorse : 


Had my soul never dwelt upon the joy 

That Becket’s death, I thought, would he to me, 

Had not my hatred something murderous been, 

This madness would not thus have triumphed o’cr me. 
What seem our words may be embodied fiends 

I do believe, but in the inmost soul 

We must have entertained them kindly first. 


When Henry begins to discover the base ingratitude of his chil- 
dren, some degree of passion and real nature are infused. 


Oft I think the spirits of the dead 
Look into us with fearful curiosity ; 
And if they do, what hearts we show them—Ah! 
Can those who loved us—love us any more ? 
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Oh my heart’s fairest, fondest, earliest choice, 
My Rosamond, at least thou seest how 
I love our boy—dearer than all save John— 
That now reminds me—Ho here! 
‘Enter Attendant. 
Go, fetch my Lord of Essex. [Exit Attendant. 
Had I seen 
_As much of Geoffrey, I had loved him more, 
It may be,— 


- —— 


Enter Earl of Essex. 


Essex, we leave to-morrow morn, 
By day-break ; ere we go, | will receive 
Your oath as Seneschal of Normandy, 
That should I die, you will, without delay, 
Surrender to Prince John the fortresses 
With which I have entrusted you. 





_ P 
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Better still ere the curtain drops, and on the detection of John’s 
treason, which is the catastrophe. Nor is the death scene without 
a fine dramatic power, and that passion that would sway a theatre, i] 
especially where the bastard son is introduced and imagined. 


KING HENRY. f 


The longest journey that I ever went— if 
Here set me down: Geoffrey, my son—where is he ? ' 
[ Geoffrey takes the King’s hand. t 
Tell Richard to beware—and thou, my son, 4 
Let nothing tempt thee e’er to serve that John. y: 
You watch him, guard him, fight for him, tend on him } 
Long nights; and make the current of your life f. 
A tributary stream to his: and then— ys 
If ’twould amuse him on a Summer’s day, 
He’d have thy head in mockery. Besides, , 
I tell thee he can ne’er forgive thy care f 
For me. Would that I could reward thee, Geoffrey. 


But these are things we mostly leave too late,— i 
Nor these alone— 





/ 


GEOFFREY. 


Father, let not such thoughts 
Disturb thy mind. To lessen in the least 
Thy care, was my reward— 





KING HENRY. 


{ Takes off his ring}. Geoffrey, take this, 
I meant it for a king—You’re sad, my friends, 
You feel as living men, and death appals you ; 
But all my yearnings are the other way, 
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And now I feel as if returning homewards— 
What home ? 


[ The King slumbers for a few minutes. 
EARL OF ESSEX. 


Can this be sleep? Oh, how his feasures move ! 
Like wounded scorpions. 
[ The King slumbers again. The Earl of Essex endeavours 
to lead Geoffrey away. The King starts up. 


KING HENRY. 


Geoffrey, I’m happier now—more air—more light— 
More everything— 


[The King dies—the Lords lead Geoffrey out. 
FIRST ATTENDANT. 
. How sad and stern he looks! 
SECOND ATTENDANT. 


1 fear him more 
Than when alive. 
[ The Monks commence the “ Dies ire *—the curtain falls. 
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Art. ITI.— The History of Etruria. Part I.—Tarchun and his Times. 


From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Foundation of Rome. By 
Mrs. Hamitton Gray. Hatchard. 


Mrs. Gray is not only an enthusiastic but an enlightened and labo- 
rious archeologist, having made ancient Etruria and its people the 
especial object of her investigations. She is far more critical than 
might be expected in a lady-writer, or one whose pen is so graceful 
and taste refined; pursuing her favourite studies with very consider- 
able severity, and fortifying herself with scholarship of no mean 
amount. ‘To be sure, she draws largely from the theories and the 
discoveries of modern investigators into the dim and distant; but she 
also has consulted many original authorities and evidences, has com- 
pletely made her own all that was previouly known or conjectured 
relative to her theme, at the same time that she has subjected her 
mind to that philosophy that has been gathered from close and pa- 
tient reflection on the history and institutions which have prevailed 
both in ancient and modern times. In a word, her collateral know- 
ledge, her habits, and her zeal, are all presumptive arguments in 
favour of the present work. 

It is not easy to convey in a brief space a distinct view of the theory 
entertained by Mrs. Gray, much less by any few and curt ex- 
tracted passages, to show how that theory is buttressed and illus- 
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trated by her. To persons totally unacquainted with the progress 
which archzeologists have made in their investigations, with respect to 
the condition of the ancient world, nothing perhaps can appear more 
vain than their attempt, nor more presumptuous than their enuncia- 
tions where the field happens to be so distantly removed and so mys- 
teriously shrouded as that of Etruria. Must it not be all conjecture 
and lost labour when there does not remain even one ancient authority 
or relic to guide us through the gloom ? 

On the other hand, persons who are conversant in any measure 

with subjects and researches of the present kind; who, for example, 
are aware what has been achieved in regard to the antiquities of 
Egypt, will at once admit that a learned examination of monuments, 
a strict comparison of symbols, a philosophic observance of etymo- 
logical laws, a scrupulous collecting of traditions and historical no- 
tices, as well as other disjointed morsels brought from very different . 
sources, may result in precious knowledge, leaving little room for con- 
jecture; especially when all these scattered fragments are skilfully 
arranged and dexterously subordinated. 
_ We do not say, for we do not think, that Mrs. Hamilton Gray has 
incontestible authority for all her conclusions; but certainly she 
brings delightfully together a multitude of highly interesting evi- 
dences, and frequently leaves no room for reasonable doubt. Even 
when conjecture is the principle element in the doctrine or theory, 
she fails not to awaken a generous curiosity, and also to throw out valu- 
able hints. In this latter way her work will be of service in pointing 
out to the student of history, important ideas and facts towards the 
tracing the progress and vicissitudes of civilization, and filling up the 
past history of our race. 

With regard to the work before us, it will perhaps be génerall 
thought by competent judges that it excels rather as giving a full 
and popular view of obscure and scholarly dry points, than as the 
development of an authoritative theory. Be this as it may, this 
theory amounts to something like the following :— 

The problem which Mrs. Gray first of all undertakes to solve re- 
gards the region originally inhabited by the Etruscans, as well as the 
period, manner, and cause of their coming to Italy. They emigrated 
“from the great and ancient city of Resen, or R.S.N. as it is written in 
the Hebrew Bible, the capital of Aturia, in the land of Assyria.” 
New, the name which the Etruscans took was Rasena, Rasnes, or 
Rasn, the radicals of these words being R.S.N.; for it appears this 
people made little account of the vowels. The Greeks called them 
Tyrseni, or ty R.S.Ni; the ¢ being merely a servile letter. But 
there is a remarkable likeness between the religion and customs of 
the Egyptians and Etruscans. A portion of the latter therefore most 
probably settled on the banks of the. Nile as conquerors or ds ad- 
venturers, but were at length expelled; which event is placed about. 
1250 years before Christ. 

M 2 
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This last-mentioned emigration, it is maintained, occurred under 
the leadership of Tarchun, who became the great lawgiver and founder 
of the Etruscan people in Italy, where he landed. Even his progress 
thereafter is sought to be traced, guided by traditions and the ruins 
of cities, which she holds must have been founded by him, because 
they are identical with his religious and political institutions, which 
Roman adoption has handed down to us. From the time of Tarchun 
the history advances till the period of the foundation of Rome. 

This very meagre outline conveys no idea of the combined force 
of the theory, of the numerous quotations and illustrations intended 
to fortify it, or of the vivacity and attractiveness of the narrative. 
Neither can any person acquire a just notion of the variety of matter 
and suggestion, or of the learned reviews and fitting digressions that 
occur in the work, even when the period may appear most obscure, 
and the theory most conjectural, unless the entire production be con- 
sulted and digested. 

It now only remains for us to present a sample or two which will 
enable our readers to judge with considerable accuracy of the manner 
of the writer. And first take an account of the ancient augurs:— 


The first and highest power in Etruria, as afterwards in Rome, was that 
of the augur; who in the case of Tarchun, Romulus, and many other foun- 
ders of states, was the same with the king, though ostensibly his power re- 
lated to sacred things only. If Tarchun introduced augury, then all the 
Italian augurs and all the earliest augural institutions must derive from him ; 
and hence we refer to him the facts relating to their office, which are pre- 
served to us in the narrative of others. The augur was, in plain words, the 
representative of the Divinity upon earth—the absolute and despotic de- 
clarer of the Divine will, whom it was blasphemy to contradict and rebellion 
to disobey. The Divine Being, however, whom he represented, and in 
whose character he must act, was pictured as the constant father and pro- 
tector of his people, with his eyes ever upon their actions, his heart ever alive 
to their interests, and his ears ever open to their prayers. He cared for the 
least of his children as much as for the greatest; punishing equally their 
crimes, rewarding equally their virtues, and rendering it obligatory upon 
them all, from the sovereign to the peasant, to walk by one law and to 
observe one rule. The augur expounded the will of the gods, consulted it 
himself according to a written code, and declared it to the people. Without 
him there could be no election to any office ; and in Etruria every office was 
elective, though many were for life. Without the augur there was no king, 
no dictator, no pontifex, noruler, no vestal, no fecial, no priest. The Etrus- 
can maxim was, that “‘ there is no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God :” and therefore alike in the meanest and in the grandest 
and most important of their deliberations concerning the public weal, the 
will of the gods was consulted. 

The person of the augur was sacred, and his office endured for life, in 
order to raise him above fear in the discharge of his duty; and he was sup~- 
ported at the public expense, that he might have no temptation to bribery. 
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He was always a Lucumo, no man of low caste being eligible ; and he must 
have been possessed of a competent knowledge of military affairs, for no 
general could cross a river, or a frontier of any kind, or fight, or divide 
among his soldiers the conquered land, without the augur’s permission. 
There could be no marriage nor adoption in the lucumonal houses, and no 
meeting either of themselves or their vassals, without him. There could be 
no public function without auspices, and the auspices must not be consulted 
if the augur forbade. He could dissolve any assembly, and nullify any elec- 
tion, by declaring, however untruly, that he heard thunder; and the only 
bounds to his power, or check to his subtilty, was in the equal power of the 
other augurs his copartners. Such a multitude of affairs would necessitate, 
at the very least, one augur in every great city; and there were probably 
three or four, according to the population and the extent of labour which 
devolved upon them. Romulus appointed an augur to each tribe, to inter- 
pret dreams, oracles, and prodigies, and to tell whether the thing decided 
upon, by them or for them, should be fortunate or not. In Rome, Romulus 
elected three besides himself; and it is not unlikely that Tarchun may have 
set the example, and have left it as a rule that each tribe in every state and 
city should have one augur. 

. When this great officer died, his place was filled up by the remaining 
augurs, either with or without the Lucumoes. Tarchun established col- 
leges for these men ; and in the early days of Rome, the patricians filled the 
vacancy, if one died, by electing another in concert with the actual augurs ; 
who might reject the person chosen by vote, if they pleased. Should an 
augur, touched with human passion, pronounce a decree which was evidently 
self-willed and injurious to the public interests, another augur might oppose 
him, and by lightning revoke his decree, otherwise it must stand. As not 
above three instances of this kind occur in history, we gather from it that 
the augurs were always men diligently educated to understand their science 
and to govern themselves ; and that they were carefully chosen from among 
their equals, as the persons who were supposed to understand best the public 
interests, and to care most for them. 


The institution of augurs maintained its influence in Italy for many 
hundred years. Hence Mrs. Gray infersthat there was much realit 
connected with its foundation, that its members had a real belief in 
Divine guidance, and that they were usually upright and skilful in 
the exercise of their office. 

Our other specimen exhibits Mrs. Gray to advantage and in one 
of her frequent habits, viz., discovering close illustrations of ancient 
manners and institutions in those of modern times and familiar 
countries. 


The Lucumo, (senator or noble) as we gather from Livy, was the gover- 
nor, judge, priest, and general of the people. The clansmen, on the other hand, 
were the members who supported the chief; they laboured for him, traded 
for him, and fought for him. The glory of his house was their glory, and 
the misfortunes of his family were their misfortunes. They paid his debts 
ifpoor, ransomed him if prisoner, and followed him into banishment if ex- 
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iled. This we know from the fate of Tarquin and others. They found 
their wellbeing in him, and he found his wellbeing in. them. The connex- 
ion between them, like that of every primitive people, was patriarchal ; and 
they had even their share in the government of their country, by voting on 
his side. 

Men who despise, as slavish or degrading, the relation of patron and client, 
should visit, with eyes and ears open, the mountains of Scotland. There they 
may still witness the hardy independence and intrepid daring, the warm af- 
fections and the generous impulses, which grow up as the fruits of such a 
system. It is consoling to know that romance, when it exhibits and works 
up the noblest feelings of our nature, has its elements founded in truth. It 
is gratifying and delightful to our better minds, though it may be hum- 
bling to our pride and selfishness, to see among the poor Highlanders, the 
contempt for all that is mercenary, the value “for all that is elevated, the 
refined tone of feeling which marks the poorest cottage, and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and sublime magnanimity which will display itself in word and 
action, the moment that chord is touched, which lies deep in the Highland 
heart, of the connexion between the clansman and his chief. This spirit is 
not yet quite extinct; and oh that it never might be! There are still dis- 
tricts in which the old bond has not been broken; where, poverty can walk 
erect and be warmly welcomed in the houses of the great, if it bear but on 
its front the ancient badge of integrity, fidelity, and courage. Throughout 
the British empire, and indeed throughout Europe, we can find men who 
will give, and proudly give, their heart’s blood for the man or the principle 
they love. But in the Highlands we find the poor and uneducated, who 
will give it from depth of filial sentiment, without faction, without bigotry, 
without self-interest, and who have not learned, and never will learn, to sell 
either their minds or bodies for the price of gold, 

The spirit of lofty honour and profound affection, though doubtless in 
some respects the result of peculiarities in the Highland temperament, yet, 
from having been so general, proves itself also to have been the effect of the 
Highland institutions : and where the cord has been loosed or the tie dis- 
solved, it has in no instance been on the side of the people, but on that of 
the alienated chief, who has been brought up for himeatf, with foreign 
feelings, in a foreign land. ? i 

The reasoning Lowland Scotsman, and the calm ae Englishman, 
who consider all these feelings as visionary, will no more believe that they 
existed of old throughout the land of Etruria, than that they are to be found 
in.the Highlands now. Because they find no such devotion in themselves 
to their highest or first of kin, they cannot credit it in others; not con- 
sidering that their state of society is differently ordered, and that their in- 
stitutions do not call such emotions forth. Where the head boasts of caring 
nothing for the body, as in England, the body, in return, will care nothing 
for the head; butin Etruria no man lived for himself, he lived for his 
country and his kindred. And this is as free and as happy a state as the bulk 
of a nation can ever know; for among the clans any continuance of domes- 
tic tyranny was impossible, the good will of the people towards the chief 
being even more necessary than the good will of the chief towards his people ; 
and there can be go doubt that, if a tyrant did arise in Etruria, he was put 
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away for the next of kin more worthy, even as has occurred in various in- 
stances among the clans in Scotland. We shall find examples, as we pro- 
ceed in this history, which show that the Etruscans, though patient, 
peaceable, and orderly, were no more enduring of unjust wrong than brave 
men have been in any other climate, or under any other other form of social 
life. 





Art. IV.—On Feigned and Factitious Diseases, §c. By H. Gavin, 
M.D. Churchill. 


Fravp and simulation, perhaps, nowhere find such ample scope in 
respect of modes as in the department of disease ; for while almost 
every evil and suffering of the kind may be feigned and made the 
occasion of a sham, many maladies, on the other hand, may be dis- 
simulated and deceptively hidden. The motives for these false prac- 
tices are not so numerous and diversified as the modes by which they 
may be performed. But still they are far more abundant and com- 
plicated than the superficial observer will readily admit. Think of 
the multitude of begging impostors and their motives. Nay, the 
instances are not few where a mere mischievous spirit, or a vile love 
of excitement and notoriety, appear to be the only grounds for simu- 


lating disease, without the most distant prospect or desire of pecu-. 


Milary gain, or any real personal advantage. But it is among the 
soldiers and sailors that the frauds we are alluding to are most rife 
and ramified ; for in the army and navy not only are the induce- 
ments to practise deception most forcible; but the classes who enlist 
into these services consist of persons generally the most likely to be 
unscrupulous and reckless. Not a few of them have enlisted and 
obtained a bounty,—having dissimulated by concealing real ailments : 
but a far greater number, getting tired of the service, and desirous 
to secure an unpromised and unmerited reward, simulate disease with 
the view of getting a discharge and a pension for life. 

Marshall in his work on the “ Enlisting, Discharging, and Pen- 
sioning of Soldiers,” has given under the head of * Diseases and Disabi- 
lities, which disqualify Soldiers for service in the Army,” a compre- 
hensive and interesting view of the feigned and factitious diseases of 
the class of men termed malingerers in the army and skulkers in the 
navy. 

Some diseases and disabilities, this writer observes, such as deaf- 
ness or stammering, are much more easily feigned than others, and, 
consequently, the imposture is more difficult to detect. Indeed, in 
all cases of which the symptomsare obscure, periodic, or intermitting 
and uncertain, great care should be taken not to come to a wrong 
conclusion. Instances of this melancholy nature have been known : 
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men have died in making exertion above their strength, after having 
been looked on and treated as malingerers, and others, where slow 
decay and uncontrollable disease have carried them off. In short, 
there are some real and not unimportant diseases, which are not in- 
dicated by a change of the pulse, or by any remarkable alteration of 
the colour or temperature of the body, or by any evident derange- 
ment of its functions; while on the other hand, there are other dis- 
eases which are capable of being simulated by the use of certain 
drugs, or by external applications. Hence it becomes clear that an 
intimate knowledge of the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of 
the human body, and of the effects of the articles of Materia Medica 
becomes essentially requisite to prevent a medical officer from occa- 
sionally arriving at false conclusions, especially in obscure cases. 

Very numerous are the diseases which soldiers simulate in order to 
obtain their discharge and their pensions. Mr. Marshall, as Deputy 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, and whose experience as a 
military medical officer, we believe, has been extensive, has arranged 
the disabling infirmities under ten heads, the simulations being as 
various ; although he bears his testimony to the gratifying fact, that 
there is a great diminution of these feigned cases, ‘‘ probably there 
not being now (in 1839) two malingerers for ten who were found in 
the military hospitals thirty years ago.” 

Diseases of the eye—partial or total loss of sight: this forms one 
of the classes. The means employed in factitious ophthalmia appear 
frequently to be lime, corrosive sublimate, tobaeco, &c. Dr. Cheyne 
in his ‘Letter to Dr. Renny,” gives a frightful picture-of the prac- 
tice of exciting inflammation of the eyes, which at one time prevailed 
in our army. He says, “I may take the present opportunity of 
observing, that I never saw a more humiliating picture of depravity 
or perversion of reason, call it what you may, than I have witnessed 
in a ward filled with soldiers labouring under ophthalmia,—most of 
the cases, as I learned from the surgeon in attendance, being facti- 
tious. Inflammation artificially excited is most painful, and is kept 
up under every privation which can make life miserable ;—locked up 
in a dark ward, and pe®mitted to have intercourse only with the officers 
of the hospital, nurses, and orderlies; confined to diet which, from 
the absence of every stimulating material, is most disrelishing ; suf- 
fering under painful external applications and nauseating internal 
medicines, phlebotomised and leeched till their complexions are 
bloodless, their pulse hemorrhagic, and the frightful train of ner- 
vous symptoms which excessive blood-letting produces, is established 
in the system. All these evils, in many cases, have no effect, but to 
confirm the soldier in his determination to destroy one or both of his 
eyes, that he may be dismissed from the service with the chance of 
a pension.” 

A total loss of vision, in one or both eyes, from a paralytic affec- 
tion of the organ of vision, is sometimes feigned, the use of acertain 
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decoction along with snuff having the effect of dilating the pupil of 
the eye corresponding with the nostril into which the snuff is in- 
troduced. Nay, the work of actual destruction has been known to 
take place. ‘The late Mr. C., surgeon to — Regiment, brought 
two men before a court-martial, one for submitting to have an eye 
destroyed, and the other for actively abetting him. The instrument 
employed was a common table-fork. Mr. C. saw the operation per- 
formed through the key-hole of the ward in which the men were 
accommodated.” , 

With regard to feigned diseases of the ears,—deafness and dumb- 
deafness, it appears that the best way to effect a discovery, is to have 
recourse to finesse or accident. Mr. Marshall reports the case of a 
man who was admitted into the hospital complaining of want of 
hearing. He was put upon spoon-diet, the hospital doctor paying 
not the slightest heed to him for nine days. On the tenth he felt 
his pulse, and made signs to the soldier to put out his tongue. 
“‘He then asked the hospital serjeant what diet he gave the man. 
Spoon diet, replied the serjeant. The doctor affected to be dis- 
pleased, and in a low voice said, Are you not ashamed of yourself, 
the poor fellow is almost starved to death. Let him instantly have 
a beef-steak and a pint of porter. The soldier could contain him- 
self no longer. With a countenance expressive of gladness and 
gratitude, he addressed Dr. Davies by saying, ‘God Almighty bless 
your honour; you are the best gentleman I have seen for many 
a-day.’” 

= ee of the organs of respiration and circulation, including 
stammering, consumption, asthma, spitting of blood, &c.; and a variety 
of other ailments, infirmities, and lesions, amounting to the num- 
ber of classes already named, occupy Mr. Marshall. Mutilation, for 
example, is no very rare occurrence, for what is the loss of a thumb, 
a great toe, or the index finger of the right hand, to the loss of 
vision ? 

Mutilation has been long practised by soldiers for the purpose of 
obtaining a discharge. In France, Prussia, and other continental 
countries, the thing is familiar. In ancient times it was also re- 
sorted to. Several of the Roman emperors enacted severe laws to 
check and to chastise such desperate acts. With regard to the 
British service, the practice of self-maiming appears to have been 
epidemic; the explosion of the soldier’s own gun being almost the 
invariable plan adopted, and the injury confined to foot or hand. 
We cite one case, mentioned by Marshall, which took place under 
very extraordinary circumstances, for it was even during a conflict 
with an enemy : 

*‘ During the insurrection of the Kandians in 1818, a private, and 
a tailor by trade, belonging to — Regiment, and who had been only 
a short time in the service, was on sentry a little in advance of a 
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post occupied by British troops, and while on this duty he was occa- 
sionally fired at by the enemy from the surrounding jungle. This 
man was found severely wounded, the calf of the left leg being 
greatly torn, the whole charge of a musket having passed through it. 
He attributed the wound to a shot from the enemy; but the black 
charcoal on the leg, the nature of the injury, and the recent explo- 
sion of his own musket, told a different tale. He was, however, 
along with other men of the regiment, discharged, and received a 
pension of sixpence a-day. When I was on duty in Edinburgh as 
staff-surgeon (1823), a pensioner applied to me to report on his case, 
in consequence of an alleged aggravation of the disability for which 
he had been discharged, with a view of moving the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital to increase the pension. He complained 
of a pectoral affection; but I learned from his ‘ instructions,’ that he 
had been discharged on account of a gun-shot wound in the leg, the 
cicatrix of which he uncovered with great reluctance, and by this 
means I recognised my old patient the tailor. He disappeared with- 
out repeating his solicitation for me to report upon his alleged 
pectoral complaint.” 

Diseases and lesions of the nervous system are often feigned, such as 
palsy, epilepsy, and mental alienation. In fact there is no end to the 
ingenuity of imposture, any more than to the number, variety, and 
interminable complexity of the infirmities, the liabilities, and the posi- 
tive illnesses to which the human body and mind are subject. But the 
matter taketh even a wider scope than this; for the deceptions with 
which a medical officer has to contend are often of sucha mixed and 
half-simulated nature, as to be exceedingly perplexing, and to forbid 
every step in the shape of final decisiveness, either for or against the 
honesty of the party. 

The contest between the medical officer and the patient, be he an 
utter pretender or not, is keen and very frequently protracted.. Be 
the fraud entire or grafted upon a natural infirmity,—be the disease 
the result of fraudulent practices yet real, or partly simulated and 
partly real,—in a word, be the case one of sheer imposture, falsehood, 
and sham, or of exaggeration, creation, and morbid condition, so 
many difficulties and ingenuities may have to be encountered, that a 
continual rivalship of invention and perseverance may have to be 
waged between the patient and the prescriber. Nay, it is shown. by 
Dr. Gavin, there may be gross deception practised without guilt, as 
appears by the following statement :— 


Perversion of reason, rather than the attainment of a discharge, or the 
evasion of duty, would sometimes appear to give rise to the simulation of 
diseases. In corroboration of this statement, Dr. Cheyne says, that he has 
no doubt that soldiers are often actuated by the same wayward fancies,. so 
perplexing to the physician, which influence hypochondriacal or hysterical 
patients in the middling or upper ranks of life. Dr. Hennen states, that 
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some of the diseases of soldiers derive their character from a certain state of 
mental hallucination. Some soldiers, indeed, without any ulterior object, 
seem to experience an unaccountable gratification in deceiving their officers, 
comrades, and surgeon: and Marshal remarks, that the simulation of disease, 
in some instances, seems rather to be a consequence of insanity, than a 
rational attempt of a man to improve his future prospects. He instances a 
man who divided the tendo-Achillis with a razor, and prevented as much as 
he possibly could its reunion, who bore an excellent character, had served 
twenty-six years, and might have been discharged with a good pension when 
he pleased. It is stated in the ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,” that 
there are cases which indubitably show, that the simulation of disease has 
frequently been practised without the existence of any interested motive, in- 
deed without motive of any kind; that there is, in short, a species of moral 
insanity of which this simulation is the characteristic. 


It is clear that in cases of the kind just mentioned, the medieal 
officer must not risk the adoption of any test that might possibly end 
in extreme cruelty and tyrannous oppression. 

We have cited from Marshal several cases as well as remarks, 
that will interest the general reader, and set his mind to speculate 
concerning feigned and factitious diseases. The subject grows and 
opens the longer you reflect on this chapter in the history of human 
nature. But we shall now do little more than cull from Dr. Gavin's 
volume a few cases of a parallel nature with those already quoted, 
or that point to other features and experiences, in the same depart- 
ment of medical duty. : 

We have heard something of deafness and dumb-deafness. Dr. 
Gavin has this extraordinary story to tell concerning the latter form 
of disease, which is a favourite method of fraud with mendicants and 
persons who are conscious that their previous history cannot readily 
be traced by the persons they attempt to dupe: it is of an impostor, 


Whose remarkable ingenuity resisted for four years an infinity of investi- 
gations by the most scientific men in France, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
and Italy, but whom the Abbé Sicard afterwards detected by his writing as 
he heard, not ashesaw. This case, however, would not have been detected, 
had he not foolishly stated himself to be an éléve of the Abbé Sicard. He 
was put to the most trying proofs, he was tempted by a young and beautiful 
woman, who offered him her hand, but without effect. In the prison at 
Rochelle, the turnkey was ordered to sleep with him, to watch, and never 
to quit him. He was repeatedly violently awakened, but his fright was 
expressed by a plaintive noise, and in his dreams guttural sounds alone were 
heard. The hundred prisoners who were all ordered to detect him if possi- 
ble, could discover nothing from which they could imagine deceit. The 
following extracts will serve as aspecimen of his writing, and afford an illus- 
tration of the ingenious manner in which he was detected :—“‘ Je jur de van- 
dieux ; ma mer et né en nautriche ; quhonduit (pour conduit) ; ‘essepoise 
(pour espoir): torre (pour tort); ru S. Honoret; jai tas present (pour 
jélais présent ; jean porte en core les marque (pour j’en porte encore les 
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marques)."’ It will be observed that in this letter Victor uses g instead of c ; 
and from this Sicard inferred, that he had heard and knew that the sound of 
these gutturals was similar. 


Other strange cases are thus described: 


The impostor frequently forgets himself during sleep, when any one calls 
him by name. He endeavours to escape from danger when there is a great 
noise. The dumb’man, when he is attacked at night, as if by a murderer, 
_ forgets his part in defending himself, and cries out ; whereas he ought merely 
to give a kind of screech. Extreme pain often entices from him articulate 
tones,—though Cheyne mentions the case of a man pretending this com- 
plaint, who was shot in the ear by an awkward recruit, yet did not forget 
himself, and only expressed pain and consternation by a variety of motions 
and contortions. This man exhibited this disability for noless a period than 
five years, and only recovered his speech when he was discharged from the 
service. Very frequently the deaf hear, and the dumb speak, when an 
operation threatens them. This, however, was not the case with a seaman 
on board the Utile frigate, who pretended to be deaf and dumb. The sur- 
geon, appearing to be deceived by him, made very formal and ostentatious 
preparations for an operation upon his throat, and while his attention was 
thereby engaged, he applied a lighted candle to the man’s fingers. He re- 
sisted this test, however, and represented his case to the Admiralty, who 
caused the surgeon to be dismissed his ship for cruel, or at least unprofes- 
sional treatment of his patient. The person afterwards, finding that the 
deceit was productive of no advantage, gave in. This man was of a very 
different temper from the simpleton of whom Parr speaks,-—‘‘ How long 
have you been dumb, my good friend?” says a passenger, with the most 
insidious humanity. ‘Three weeks, sir!’ replied the incautious deceiver. 
Foderé says, that a good way to detect pretended deaf-dumbness, is to say 
something deeply interesting to the patient in his presence, and mark the 
effect it produces on his countenance. Sir Walter Scott illustrates this 
admirably in “ Peveril of the Peak,” where Fenella betrays herself on hear- 
ing that Julian is assassinated. 


A perusal of Dr. Gavin’s volume will convince the reflecting 
reader that it is only those careful and constant observers, and those 
master-dissectors of human nature that ever succeed, when an at- 
tempt is made in a tale of fiction, faithfully to pourtray disease. If 
this remark hold true with respect to bodily maladies and the infir- 
mities of the physical frame, how much more searching and subtle 
must the romancer and dramatist’s watchfulness and scrutiny have 
been, when it is the mind diseased that he professes to exhibit and 
illustrate! To quote the precise words of Dr. Gavin in one place, 
‘Among -the numerous delineations of insanity, presented in the 
writings of poets and novelists, there is scarcely one in which there 
could not be pointed out the most glaring deviations from nature, so 
much so as to strike any one competently informed and versed in the 
history of the disease.” Our author adds, “ Shakspeare, Goethe, 
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and perhaps a few others, might stand the application of the severest 
test; but nearly all others have completely failed in their delinea- 
tions.” 3 

It is natural to presume that in proportion to the subtlety of the 
disease and the numerous forms into which it is seen to be modified 
in actual life, so will be the difficulty of simulating it. Dr. Cheyne 
has said that it is extremely difficult to feign insanity, so as to de- 
ceive those who are familiar with the phenomena of mental disease. 
But he also observes, ‘‘that we are in more danger of supposing 
insanity simulated when it is real, than of supposing that disease to 
be real which is only pretended.” The remark is of especial im- 
portance at the present time, when the subject of crime, imposture, 
and insanity have so agitated the public mind. 

But even within the range of diseases of the mind there are certain 
forms which are much more difficult to counterfeit than others; 
being, of course, far less understood also by the many than the more 
uniform, complete, and outrageous kinds. Monomania, for example, 
has the oddest ways, and is most imperfectly known, requiring long 
and exact observation to penetrate its nature and vagaries; so that 
this is a form that baffles most impostors. For— 


The simulator is deficient in the presiding principle, the ruling delusion, 
the unfounded aversions, aud causeless attachments, which characterize in- 
sanity. He is unable to mimic the solemn dignity of characteristic madness, 
nor recurs to those associations which mark this disease ; and he wants the 
peculiarity of look which so strongly impresses an experienced observer. 
His feelings are not so concentrated as to be almost inaccessible to impres- 
sions unconnected with the subject of his melancholy. No moral abyss 
separates him from all objects and sentiments that present no relation to bis 
fears or delusions. No periodicity or exacerbation characterizes his disease. 
It is most difficult for him to sustain his part, and to cause no false vibration 
of the chord upon which his exclusive idea is accounted to depend. The 
mental and physical peculiarities of partial mania are of a kind that do not 
obtrude themselves on the observation; and instead of loudly proclaiming 
his crazed condition, and soliciting the attention of the beholder, some inves- 
tigation is required in order to discover them. This, however, is contrary 
to the purposes of the simulator; which require an immediate and powerful 
impression to be produced on the minds of his supervisors. The real mono- 
maniac never troubles himself to make the subject of his delusion accord with 
other notions having relation to it, and the spectator wonders that he fails to 
observe the inconsistency of his ideas, and, that when pointed out to him, he 
should seem indifferent to, or unaware of this fact. In the simulator, the 
physician will discover an unceasing endeavour to soften down the palpable 
absurdity of his delusions, or reconcile them with correct and rational 
notions. This marked anxiety to produce an impression, is widely different 
fronr the reserve and indifference of the real disorder, and will of itself fur- 
nish almost conclusive proof of simulation. Marc states, that a real mono- 
maniac is strongly prejudiced in favour of his opinions; that the slightest 
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contradiction excites his temper ; while the simulator readily overlooks this 
essential point in his part, ifthe contradiction be skilfully managed. 


Dr. Gavin spéaks of what he calls moral insanity, in which the 
intellectual faculties appear to have sustained but little injury, whilst 
. the feelings and affections are perverted and depraved, and the power 
of self-government is lost or greatly impaired,—-as being another 
form that is but very indistinctly understood, even by physicians. 
Here— 


In some instances, the impulses and propensities to which the patient is 
subject, or which he has indulged, are so exalted or disordered as to consti- 
tute the sole manifestations of insanity, as ably insisted upon by Reil, Hoff- 
bauer, &c. Dr. Pagan states, that ‘‘ disease of the moral! faculties may 
exist, when it is impossible to discover any intellectual disorder.” * * * 
Marc relates facts which, he observes, display a struggle in the mind of the 
individual between the instinctive desire which constitutes the whole mani- 
festation of disease and the judgment of the understanding still unaffected 
and struggling against it. Prichard remarks, that “individuals labouring 
under this disorder, are capable of reasoning or supporting an argument on 
any subject within their sphere of knowledge, and often display great in- 
genuity in giving reasons for their eccentric conduct, and in accounting for 
and justifying the state of moral feeling under which they appear to exist.” 
‘* There are madmen,” Esquirol observes, ‘‘ in whom it is difficult to discover 
any traces of hallucination; but there are none in whom the passions and 
moral affections are not disordered, perverted, or destroyed. J have in this 
particular met with no exception.” 


It is under this division of insanity our author observes, ‘‘that the 
commission of acts of violence frequently occurs. In many it dis- 
plays itself in an irresistible propensity to commit murder (homicidal 
moral mania, and suicide), in others to commit theft: in some the 
principal or sole manifestation, is a propensity to break or destroy 
whatever comes within reach of the individual.” He adds, that 
many lunatics of this class ‘‘ have felt themselves impelled to set fire 
to buildings often of the most venerable description.” But this is a 
form of insanity which English lawyers are slow to admit; and for 
one obvious reason, we presume, that moral insanity is generally the 
result and natural effect of long habit of voluntary and deliberate 
indulgence of the worst passions and purposes. However, the doc- 
tors differ from the gentlemen of the long robe. Says Dr. Gavin— 


Facts well authenticated, and the opinions of practical men, established 
upon the ground of experience, authorize a very different conclusion. Abroad 
Otto, Esquirol, Gall, Spurzheim, Broussais, Orfila, Andral, Marc, Georget, 
Michu, Guislain, Ray, Rush, Reil, Platner, Ethmuller, Henke, and many 
others, have avowed their belief in the various forms of homicidal insanity 
while in this country, Drs. Prichard, Elliotson, Burrow, Mayo, Pagan, 
Conolly, Dr. Wake of York, Drs. Bompas Fox and Symonds, of Bristol, 
Mr. Hitch of Gloucester, and many others, are among the supporters of the 
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doctrine. The German writers, Hoffbauer, Reil, and Heiroth, admit, more 
or less distinctly, the existence of moral insanity, or of a mental disease con- 
sisting exclusively in undue and morbid excitement of the passions and 
feelings. But neither they nor Pinel have assigned to moral insanity so 


general a description as the truth warrants, nor have they referred toitall 
the different forms which belong to it. 


What then has been ignorantly perpetrated, according to these 
medical authorities ? 


Dr. Georget believes that madmen have died upon the scaffold, and that 
others have undergone every mark of infamy. Marc likewise observes, that 
homicidal monomania has brought to the scaffold many deplorable victims, 
who merited compassion rather than punishment. Prichard also states, that 
it is not to be doubted that men have been occasionally executed as crimi- 
nals, who, if they had been kept in confinement, would have proved to be 
insane. Ray states, that of the double homicides to which this affection has 
given rise, there can be no question which is most to be deplored; for 
shocking as it is for one bearing the image of his Maker to take the life of 
a fellow-being with brutal ferocity, how shall we characterize the deliberate 
perpetration of the same deed under the sanction of the law, and with po- 
pular approbation ? It has been well remarked, that until the existence of 


moral insanity is distinctly recognised, there will always be a danger of this 
event ensuing on the trial of mischievous lunatics. 


Dr. Gavin describes homicidal monomania further under the two 
following divisions,—the intellectual and the moral : 


In the first form the murderer is hurried on by a strong but delirious con- 
viction, by the exaltation of a wandering imagination, by false reasoning, or 
by maniacal passions; is always excited by an acknowledged and unreason- 
able motive ; the understanding is disordered under the influence of a false 
perception, or of a delusion momentarily entertained, and the insane person 
acts under an error of judgment, and always offers sufficient signs of partial 
aberration of intelligence or of the passions. This class is undoubtedly 
monomania—partial intellectual mania. In the second form, the homicidal 
moral maniac shows no appreciable alteration in his intelligence or passions 
[save only the insane passion for blood]. Reasoning and judgment are sus- 
pended ; he is led on by a blind instinct—by an idea—by some undefinable 
feeling—which prompts him to kill. This insane impulse impels and directs 
the will without any effort of the understanding or of the moral powers to 
prevent the act. Even when his conscience recoils with horror'from the act 
which he is about to commit, the unbalanced will is overcome by the force of 
that feeling which hurries him on. The murderer, uninfluenced by delirium, 
or emotion, or passion, and almost without consciousness, is led on by an ir- 
resistible power; by a force which he cannot overcome: by a blind and in- 
stantaneous impulse ; by an undeliberated determination independent of the 
will, and before which reason and judgment are for a moment entirely pros- 
trate ; one cannot divine that which prompts him—without interest, without 


motive, without intellectual aberration,—to an act so atrocious, and so con- 
trary to the laws of nature. 
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These further distinctions and tests suggest most important con- 
siderations for the distribution of justice :— 


Homicidal moral maniacs are lonely, without accomplices who can excite 
them by their counsels or their example, and are frequently hereditarily pre- 
disposed to insanity. Criminals have their companions in immorality and 
debauchery, and usually their accomplices, and do not exhibit this predispo- 
sition. In the history of the homicida? moral maniac, it will be found that 
the impulse to destroy has been powerfully excited by the sight of murderous 
weapons, by favourabie opportunities of accomplishing the act, by contradic- 
tion, disgust, or some other equally trivial, and even imaginary circumstance. 
The criminal has always a motive ; the murder is for him only the means to 
an end; it is to satisfy a more or less criminal passion, and has an obvious 
reference to the ill-fated victim, and is nearly always complicated with some 
other criminal act. 


Again,— 


The criminal never sheds more blood than is necessary for the attain- 
ment of his object ; the homicidal moral maniac often sacrifices all within his 
reach to the cravings of his murderous propensity. The criminal lays plans 
for the execution of his designs; time, place, and weapons are all suited to 
his purpose. The homicidal moral maniac, on the contrary, for the most 
part consults none of the usual conveniences of crime. If, as sometimes 
happens, he does prepare the means, and calmly and deliberately executes 
his project, his subsequent conduct remains the same. 


And again,— 


The criminal selects his victims from those who may present obstacles to 
his designs, or who may inform against him. The acts of the moral maniac 
are in opposition to the influence of all human motives; he immolates those 
beings to whom he is indifferent, or who have the misfortune to come in his 
way at the time when he is seized with the idea of murder; but more fre- 
quently he chooses his victims among those who are most loved and cherished 
by him ; and it is remarkable how often they are children, and especially 
his own offspring. A mother kills her infant and not the child of a stranger ; 
a husband destroys the wife with whom he has livedin harmony for twenty 
years ; a daughter wishes to murder the mother whom she adores. 


_ The subsequent conduct of the moral maniac is generally character- 
istic of his state :— 


When he has accomplished his momentary design, he has no more upon 
his thoughts ; he has killed, he has finished everything, his end is attained ; 
after the murder, he is collected, and does not think of concealment. He 
testifies neither remorse nor repentance, nor satisfaction. Sometimes, satis- 
fied, he proclaims that which he has done, and surrenders himself to the 


nearest magistrate ; and describes the state of mind which led to the per- 
petration of the deed. 
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Like every other work on insanity. that we have read, when 
written by a competent inquirer, the volume before us furnishes 
additional grounds for the opinion, that the study of the’ diseases of 
the mind is far from complete, and consequently that the jurispru- 
dential practices of this and many other countries must undergo 
vital changes, ere they can reach a rational state of perfection. The 


legal will have to wait on the medical development in this division 
of science. _ 





Art. V.—E£ssays on Partial Derangement of the Mind in supposed 
connexion with Religion. By the late Jonn Cueyne, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., Physician General to his Majesty’s Forces 
in Ireland. With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Longman and Co. 7 


Tue legal must wait on the medical professionalist, we have pre- 
dicted, in the future progress and improvement of science and 
practice relative to insanity. At the same time it is matter for gratu- 
lation that many of the necessary forerunners and pioneers in this 
most exacting and interesting field for advancement, are pressing 
forward to explore and to culture it; while several of the highest 
eminence, whose career on earth has recently ended, have bequeathed 
to their successors the fruits of their wide experience, and the lessons 
drawn from their concentrated wisdom. Of the departed inquirers 
and practitioners, Dr. John Cheyne was one of the most distinguished. 
He was a Scotchman by birth, and the son of a medical practitioner 
in Edinburgh, in whose footsteps he may be said to have trod in 
more senses than what are merely professional. Being duly qualified, 
he became an army surgeon, passing through its various stages and 
routine offices. He next practised along with his father; but a 
tempting situation opening, he went to Dublin, where he attained 
his highest eminence, both privately and officially. At length his 
constitution began to give way, when he retired to Sherington in 
England, with the hope of being absent from his duties but for a 
season. He, however, was doomed in this respect to disappoint- 
ment; for by degrees his strength and health lost ground. His 
death took place in his fifty-ninth year, and in the year of our Lord 
1836. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Dr. Cheyne’s experience in res- 
pect of the diseases indicated by the title of his essays, must have 
been unusually large ; and that even in the more particular sense, as 
limited to partial derangement, he must have had many special 
opportunities for observation and arriving at a distinct judgment. 
Not only must his military and public medical offices have lent him 
peculiar advantages, but the private and almost unlimited confidence 
which a first-rank physician commands could not fail to afford him 
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excellent occasion for studying the nicer and more delicate cases 
which occur. And this, be it observed, in the metropolis of a country 
torn by religious faction; where, too, miracles are alleged to be 
wrought, and where the people are apt to exhibit their eccentricities 
and whatever idiosyncracy may be in force, with unwonted candour 
and alacrity. 

Having alluded to the subject of miracles, it may not be amiss to 
cite a short paragraph, which not only contains distinct directions, 
but illustrates Dr. Cheyne’s common sense as well as professional 
manner. He says,— 


Whether a Roman Catholic miracle is to be attempted by a living or a 
dead priest, by Prince Hohenlohe or the Abbé Paris, by the holy sacrifice of 
the mass or the holy thorn, there are certain qualities in the subject of the 
miracle scarcely to be dispensed with, if success would be insured. If the 
disease to be removed be seated in a vital organ, it ought to be a disease of 
function not of structure : the imagination ought to be powerful ; there ought 
to be a strong tendency to hysteria; and the party ought to be of the female 
sex; and, by the way, these are the very qualifications which entitle an 
individual to the benefits of animal magnetism. If any new leader of a sect 
would bolster his sanctity by pretensions to supernatural power, let him not 
jose sight of these hints. 


Dr. Cheyne treats of partial derangement, and of conditions which 
few of the million, not even many of the more intelligent members 
of the community, will regard as other than singularities, caused as 
they think by some occasional or superinduced circumstance and 
agency; not admitting these conditions to be those of lunacy or 
madness, unless and until they result in the fuller development, and 
are then seen to have formed the germ of the extreme display. 

The points to which the Doctor has particularly addressed himself, 
regard the causes and bases of derangement, which when settled and 
ascertained, must guide with a measure of clearness to the treatment 
that is to be adopted both as a cure and a preventive. Let it suffice 
for us to say, that his doctrine traces all insanity to bodily disease, 
and therefore urges the necessity and use of medical treatment. It 
follows, according to his facts and reasoning, that true Gospel religion 
never operates as a cause of derangement; such an apparent cause 
being merely an accident, a hobby taken up at the turning point, 
or after the disease has taken a decided hold; being a sign and illus- 
tration, rather than an originating principle or cause. Religious 
madness, be it more or less violent, according to this view, is only 
demonstrative of a morbid condition already in existence; divine 
truth studied by a sane mind being strongly calculated to soothe and 
to provide against every sort of derangement,—in short, the best 
moral prescription that can be ordered. Indeed the madness which 
many would denominate religious, is irreligious. For example,— 


Some who, while in health, apparently have no sense of religion, when 
they fall into melancholy are engrossed with the terrors of judgment—their 
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certainty of punishment—the endless night of despair—the worm that never 
dies ; they declare that they seem to perceive the fire kindled in which they 
are to agonize—hear its flame crackling—are scorched by its heat—and are 
already living under a sulphurous canopy : yet these are, of all men, the least 
ready to listen to the Gospel, to the philanthropy of Christ, and the certainty 
of recodciliation to God. Tell them that you can insure their recovery, and 
they will listen to you with interest, although they may affect to disbelieve 
you; but talk to them of Jesus, and probably you will confirm their despair. 


We must refer our readers to the eleven essays themselves for the 
development of Dr. Cheyne’s theory, mode of treatment, and nume- 
rous curious illustrations, he having during the leisure of his last few 
declining years occupied a good deal of his time in collecting the 
import of his extensive experience and earnest study. There is a 
prevailing sentiment of piety and religion in the volume that will be 
particularly acceptable on the part of many. 

But we must not dismiss the volume without a distinct mention of 
the autobiography which enriches it; for it is an exceedingly in- 
teresting narrative, full of lessons to the novice and the profession- 
alist, and crowded with instruction for all, agreeably conveyed: We 
cite a few paragraphs, which require no comment, and which sig- 
nificantly speak for the deceased author. 

Consulting physicians may profit by the following hints : 


As I was much more generally employed as a consulting than as an attend- 
ing physician, I endeavoured to escape interruption in my chief line of 
business. I returned to my house at appointed times, to form new engage- 
ments; but I left no account of my route when I set out from home. 
When I was tracked and obliged to yield to an unexpected requisition, the 
patient for whom I was sent was perhaps dead ; or he was dying, and I was 
unable to leave him; or the attack was over, and he was again well, and my 
sole recompense was a complimentary speech; or I was led to supersede the 
family physician engaged elsewhere, which gave rise to explanations, and to 
a negotiation to replace him in the attendance. In the mean time, disap- 
pointment to those patients and their medical friends who were waiting for 
me necessarily occurred ; and thus a ruffle of the spirits, very unfavourable 
to the consideration of a difficult case, arose, and continued for several 
hours. 

Had these interruptions taken place frequently, the character for punctu- 
ality which I was exceedingly anxious to establish and maintain would soon 
have been destroyed. I had often observed that punctuality, which is not 
much practised in Ireland, is nowhere regarded with more complacency. 
Punctuality precludes the necessity of explanations and excuses, often awk- 
ward, and more frequently than we are aware of not strictly true. Punctu- 
ality is considered by junior and subordinate members of a profession as 
manifesting respect for their feelings and occupations: it is felt to be a com- 
pliment ; and it is a compliment in which there is no surrender of truth. 
When a case of disease was assuming an unfavourable aspect, and when the 
question was mooted—to whom shal! «> apply for further help? it has, in 
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a multitude of instances, been decided in my favour solely by the considera- 
tion that I would appoint the earliest hour for a meeting, and that I might 
be expected to appear within five minutes of the appointed time. 

I always.endeavoured to prevent changes of the medical attendants in a 
family, unless in.cases of obvious neglect or ignorance ; and even then I 
never hinted at a substitute. If requested by a patient to recommend a 
surgeon, accoucheur, or apothecary, to attend in his family, | mentioned 
the names of three or four men of established character, and advised my 
patient to discuss their merits with his friends, and decide at his leisure. 


Closeness never more needed, it would appear, than in the families 
of the medical. 


I was much employed in the families of my medical brethren. I found 
this a painful distinction. Perhaps I was selected, not by the father of the 
family, but by the patient, his son or daughter; or by the mother, contrary 
to the father’s wishes, which would have led him to introduce a friend of his 
own. I often had to bear all the responsibility of an attendance on a case 
of which I had not the complete direction. Again, nothing but necessity 
can induce many medical practitioners to admit a physician into their fami- 
lies; perhaps they idly think that thus they acknowledge their own in- 
capacity. Then, if a case proyes fatal, and the treatment has deviated one 
hair’s-breadth from that which the head of the family would have adopted, 
he connects the issue with the infatuation which led him to place confidence 
in one who, he now thinks, was his inferior in skill and experience. Still, an 
attendance in the family of a respectable medical practitioner cannot be de- 
clined, and, moreover, it is often highly useful; and hence it was my en- 
deavour to make it as little irksome as possible. I made it a rule never to 
acquaint any one, not even my own family, with the names of the patients 
who were under my care. When I went into the family of a medical prac- 
titioner, I ordered my carriage to stop in a neighbouring street, and walked 
to the house in which the patient lay: I fully and explicitly stated my 
opinion to the head of the family, and avoided all explanations with others ; 
and I generally declined writing the prescription which was to go to the 
apothecary. My closeness, which was proverbial, and my deportment, 
which was as little assuming as possible, kept these invidious attendances 


from being materially injurious, except from the great anxiety which they 
caused. 


The doctor will do well to avoid talkativeness about his patients: 
the rule is more general still. 


Professional success, like every other good thing in this life, has in its 
nature many of the seeds of decay. The same circumstances which tended 
to bring the present favourite into general repute are probably already 
operating in behalf of his destined successor. Thus, the physician, to whom 
his fellow-citizens award the possession of most skill, is generally called upon 
to assist when all assistance is too late, and sarcastic remarks tending to pro- 
mote his downfall are made when the patient dies and becomes the subject of 
ephemeral talk. As there are everywhere those who judge of merit by 
success, it is perhaps insinuated, that before long the favourite of fortune, who 
so frequently appears as the undertaker’s provider, will be reduced to his 
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proper level. I recollect a time when seven of my patients, in families who 
were in easy circumstances, died of fever within a week: five of them, it is 
true, were in a state almost hopeless when I first saw them, but this would 
not have preserved me from distrust. I owed my immunity to their belong~- 
ing to different classes of society, which had no knowledge of each other, and 
to my rule of not talking of my patients: had the fact been known, it would 
probably have given a shock to my reputation from which it might not easily 
have recovered. 


Dr. Cheyne’s Hohenlohe cases. 


The physician who possesses the confidence of the public is able, in an 
extensive class of obstinate diseases, to effect improvements in the health of 
his patients which appear to the ignorant almost miraculous. ‘The cases to 
which I allude are those in which disease, however occasioned, is prolonged 
by depression of the mind, which excludes all hope of recovery. In such 
cases, a physician, unless he obtains dominion over his patients, so far from 
affording relief, fails in every prescription; nay, prescriptiops unéxception- 
able in all respects appear uniformly to aggravate the symptoms which in 
general they alleviate. The physician is felt to be a chief cause of the 
patient’s suffering ; but instead of looking to those influences which improve 
the general health—such as a proper regimen, air and exercise, change of 
scene, and amusements which do not exhaust the spirits—he is led by dis- 
appointment to the exhibition of medicines more and more attive, till the 
patient in despair refuses all further aid, or seeks help from some other 
quarter, or very generally, if affluent, goes to the metropolis to consult the 
Radcliffe or the Mead of his day. A popular physician, with a composed 
yet decided and rather unyielding manner, to such a patient appears almost 
like a ministering angel.. The most obvious directions appear like words of 
inspiration; the merest placebo that ever was stuck upon an apothecary’s 
file is a panacea, or is combined with consummate skill, and restores health 
and enjoyment of life. I have witnessed many of these Hohenlohe cases, as 
they are called in Ireland. In Dublin, many a patient under my care has 
been restored to health by the same means which have signally failed in the 
country: thus, in certain cases, reputation promotes success, and success 
continues to uphold reputation. ; 





ART. VI. 


1. A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs. Hatt. How. 
2, Ireland: Its Scenery and Character. By the same. 


“ A Wecrx at Killarney” vies with any one of the annuals in respect 
of engravings and high mechanical finish ; but it is superior to most 
of them in regard to literary attraction. Nowhere have the writers 
gone more felicitously to work, and nowhere has the subject been 
more fertile of charming matter for description, and nationalities for 
characteristic delineation. ‘The volume, in short, gives you the riches 
of one of the best sections of the “ Ireland,” the still larger work, 
besides all that other matter requisite in a Guide of the unrivalled 
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Lakes ; so that it has all the features of the ephemeral class to which 
at the outset we have likened the book, and others of a much more 
permanent nature. 

When the earlier numbers of the ‘ Ireland” at first made their 
appearance, we remember to have introduced the publication to our 
readers, and to have warmly recommended its scheme and the ex- 
ecution so far as it had proceeded, entertaining not the slightest 
doubt of the fulfilment of its promise. Now that the whole is 
finished, it is but fair that we renew our testimony, and with that 
still stronger assurance which reality affords over expectation. It is 
worthy of remark, that the care of the authors has manifestly not in 
the least slackened as they proceeded ; while practice and constantly 
accumulating materials were necessarily making more perfect. 
There will be differences of opinion on various Irish points; but 
there can be no dispute with regard to the discreetness, liberal and 
kindly feelings, which have guided the authors.throughout. And 
then the facts are so numerous and significant, and the portraiture so 
faithful, that any person may come to his own conclusions, and with- 
out finding offence with those in the book, although differing. 

The work occupies three extremely handsome volumes, the letter- 
press being abundantly illustrated, and traverses the entire of the 
Green Isle; taking county after county, and in a natural enough 
order. Of course it presents a great deal of descriptive matter, 
much that is historical, many anecdotes and personal traits. But its 
special and more valuable features consist of particulars which enable 
you clearly to judge of the country and its people in an economical 
and social sense, and chief of all, of those sketches, tales, traditions, 
and dramatic touches, for which Mrs. Hall’s pen is so celebrated ; 
her knowledge being equal to her manner, her sympathies to her 
perceptions, whenever she sets foot on Hibernian ground. You 
both fee] for and see the race depicted, as found in the most un- 
sophisticated state; being carried into the cabins of the poor, and 
made familiar with them in all their wild as well as affecting or 
impressive conditions. You admire, laugh, and weep by turns; you 
pity, shudder, and predict with the rapid change of an April day. 
But this is the prime thing, and the best that can be said of the 
book; you hope for and like the people better on closing a volume, 
than you can have done before opening it ; because there is in and 
about them more loveable things than the world’s prejudice and 
usage have allowed; and the pen, whose -vocation it has here been to 
pourtray them, does it heartily and skilfully. 

Our few extracts shall be taken as much as possible with the view 
of indicating the variety and the real value of the matter of the book. 
But still the attempt will fail of doing justice to ‘“ Ireland,” 
seeing that the cleverest parts in it, as well as the most significant 
things, are extended through tales, or given at such a length as 
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to forbid insertion, at the same time that they would greatly lose 
in curtailment. 


Irish beggars have been a constant theme for remark by tourists. 


This is the account by Mr. and Mrs. Hall: 


In Dublin they are exceedingly insolent and repulsive; in Cork, merry 
and good-humoured, but most provokingly clamorous; in Waterford, their 
petitions were preferred more by looks than words, and a refusal was at once 
taken; in Clonmel—we were there during a season of frightful want—they 
appeared too thoroughly depressed and heart-broken to utter even a sentence 
of appeal; in Killarney they seemed trusting to their utter wretchedness 
and filth of apparel, as a contrast to the surpassing grace and beauty of na- 
ture all around them, to extort charity from the visiters; and in Wicklow, 
where we encountered far fewer than we expected (always excepting Glen- 
dalough), they laboured to earn money by tendering something like advice as 
to the route that should be taken by those who were in search of the pictu- 
resque. One had followed a friend of ours, to his great annoyance, for up- 
wards of a mile, and on bidding him good-bye, had the modesty to ask for 
a little sixpence. ‘‘For what?” inquired the gentleman; ‘“ what have you 


done for me?” ‘ Ah, then, sure haven’t I been keeping yer honour in dis- 
coorse ?”’ 


And this is the testimony given of the services which women have 
contributed for Ireland by their writings. 


It is to their high honour that women were the first to use their pens in 
the service of lreland—we do not mean politically but morally. For a num- 
ber of years, a buffoon, a knave, and an Irishman, were synonymous terms 
in the novel, or on the stage. Abroad, to be met with in every country, 
and in the first society in Europe, were numberless Irishmen, whose conduct 
and character vindicated their country, and who did credit to human nature ; 
but in England more particularly, such were considered as exceptions to the 
general rule, and the insulting jibe and jeer were still directed against the 
‘mere Irish ;” the oppressed peasant at home and abroad was considered as 
nothing beyond a “‘ born thrall ;” and despite the eloquence of their Grat- 
tans and Sheridans, the high standing taken by their noblemen and gentlemen 
in the pages of history, when an Irish gentleman in every-day life was found 
what he ought to be, his superiority was too frequently referred to with the 
addition of an insulting comment, ‘‘ though he is an Irishman.” When this 
prejudice was at its height, two women, with opposite views and opposite 
feelings on many subjects, but actuated by the same ennobling patriotism, 
rose to the rescue of their country—Miss Owenson by the vivid romance, 
and, Miss Edgeworth by the stern reality of portraiture, forcing justice from 
an unwilling jury! spreading abroad the knowledge of the Irish character, 
and portraying, as they never had been portrayed before, the beauty, gene- 
rosity, and devotion, of Irish nature—it was a glorious effect, worthy of them 
and of the cause—both planted the standard of Irish excellence on high 


ground, and defended it, boldly and bravely, with all loyalty, in accordance 
with their separate views. 
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A locality rich in literary associations ; 


Glasnevin is a village rich in historic and classic associations ; the ground, 
now converted into a botanic garden, was formerly the property of Tiekell 
the poet, from whose representatives it was purchased. One of the original 
walks—a straight avenue of yew trees—was planted under the direction of 
his friend Addison; and tradition states, that underneath its branches he 
composed the exquisite ballad of “‘ Colin and Lucy.” At a short distance 
is Hampstead, once the residence of Sir Richard Steele; and a little farther 
was the glebe-house of Finglas, in which lived the poet Parnell. More im- 
mediately in the neighbourhood is Delville—a demesne laid out by Delany, 
the friend of Swift; and here, it is said, the witty Dean not only composed, 
but actually printed some of the most biting of his satires—which no prin- 
ter of Dublin would have dared to put to press. The belief that they were 
produced in this calm retreat received, according to Dr. Walsh, confirmation 
strong about the beginning of the present century, when “‘in removing the 
lumber of an out-office, preparatory to its being pulled down, a printing- 
press was found concealed among it.” 


Version of an old Irish song overheard, when loitering to look 
upon a fair landscape : 


‘1 went forth at early morn, the sun of summer was shining, 

I hear’d the winding of a shout—and the sweet music of birds; 

‘The badger and the hare were abroad ; and the woodcock with the long bill ; 
I heard the son of the rock (i. e. echo}, resounding the noise of guns, 
The red fox was on the rock, the thousand shouts of hunters arose. 

The woman was at home in sadness, lamenting her geese ; 

Now the woods are falling,—-let us haste o’er the sea, 

John O’Dwyer of the valley,—you are without pastime.” 


The writers do not shun public questions. This is their view of 
that of National Education, the most important and the most em- 
bracing, after all, of those from which the distractions of the most 
convulsed of countries emanates. 


It has been a too common error, that ‘‘ National Education” ought to 
emanate from “ the Church,’ and not from ‘‘ the State ;” losing sight of the 
all-important fact, that very many who are sincerely attached to the latter are 
hostile to the former; and that, in this age, we have learned to question 
“the wisdom of our ancestors,” who considered coercion more effectual than 
persuasion. 

It is not our province to point out where the institution is capable of im- 
provement; no doubt, time will have directed public attention to many mat- 
ters connected with it, into which changes or modifications may be benefi- 
cially introduced ; and no doubt, also, .they will be taken advantage of by the 
parties more interested in its welfare,—if they are sought to be effected gra- 
dually, temperately, and with due regard to the varied and conflicting inter- 
ests, and prejudices, that will be involved, and must be taken into account. 
But it is certain that any serious or extensive alteration of the existing sys- 
tem will do incalculable mischief—and consign to another generation the 
great, good, and merciful work of educating the Irish people. 
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We trust we shall not beconsidered presumptuous, however, if we venture 
to suggest that the readiest and most certain way of meeting and overcoming 
the difficulty, is to exclude all direct religious education from the schools, and 
to intrust that most essential part of the training of youth to the pastors and 
teachers of the pupils, either at their own homes or in their own places of 
worship. This is the course invariably pursued in all day schools for the 
upper and middle classes, and why not in those for the humble and the poor. 

The State would thus hold itself nzuTrax in the contest—if a contest 
there must still be—afford means for supplying a good and sound literary 
education, under salutary rules and judicious regulations :—contributing, to 
any body of Christians, aid in proportion to their want of it ; and leaving to 
the natural guardians of the pupils the selection, not only of their spiritual 
teachers, but of the times when, and the places at which, they shall be 
taught. 


There is more of novelty, though not of grave matter, in our next 
and last specimen. 


‘‘ If any person imagines,” observes Mr. Lewis (p. 279), “that the White- 
boy code is abrogated, whenever outrages are not daily committed, let him 
ask the Tipperary or Limerick landlord, to what extent he is a free agent in 
the letting of his land, and what would be the probable duration of the life 
of a new tenant who violated the Whiteboy rules.” 

To remedy so grievous an evil, to alter a state of things so ruinous, to 
render the landlord and the tenant mutually dependent, there can be but one 
way; to destroy the lawless associations that actually control the country, 
and which in the dark secrecy of their proceedings and the certainty with 
which their orders are obeyed, vie with the ‘‘ Vehmic tribunals of Westpha- 
lia.” But, under existing circumstances, to effect this object is next to an 
impossibility. Immense rewards have been offered to induce ‘‘ approvers” 
to give evidence against the plotters and instigators to murder, without the 
smallest effect. Occasionally, indeed, they are procured ; but the ‘‘ informers” 
are, almost invariably, so utterly worthless and depraved, that, unless their 
testimony is corroberated by collatteral proofs, juries cannot be found to con- 
vict upon their evidence. 

The worst feature in these outrages is, that they are for the most part 
committed by men who have received no kind of injury from their victim ; 
whose passions have been stimulated by no wrong; and who are ignorant of 
everything, except the name, of the person they are ordered to assassinate. 

God forbid that we should lead the reader into the error of believing that 
the horrible system we have referred to is by any means general in Ireland, 
or that it is promoted or encouraged by the better classes of society. ‘Tle 
members of such societies are almost, if not exclusively, confined to the very 
lowest orders ; although want or oppression may occasionally mingle worthier 
men among them. It is, as we have stated, only in reference to ‘* Land” 
and matters appertaining thereunto, that the “legislation” of such associations 
is directed ; and very frequently their proceedings are accompanied by such 
startling traits of unselfishness, generosity, honesty, and justice, as go far to 
strengthen the evil—by depriving it of much of its odious and revolting cha- 
racter. In fact, the natural ‘* goodness”—the word expresses much—of the 
Irish peasant is never altogether obscured ; and his worst crimes often verge 
upon the best virtues. 
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Art. VII.—TZhe Works of Montaigne. Edited by W. Hazuirr, 


Templeman. 


A NEw edition of this most charming of Essayists, and by that genial 
authority, W. Hazlitt, ought to be heralded even upon the promise 
of the name of the editor. From the way in which he has put forth 
his father’s work,—a man of real and ripe genius,—from the con- 
siderateness and kindred-mindedness which marked his editorial 
performance, we should, upon the strength of this simple announce- 
ment, pronounce the offered contribution to be worthy not merely of 
reception, but of warm acceptation. 

There is no beguilement, no dereliction in the present case. We 
have the old man of Montaigne as truly set before us, as he exists 
in Cotton’s translation, and this too without the errors, inaccuracies, 
and lapses which mar that work. Besides, we have Mr. Hazlitt’s 
own translation, a new contribution of Montaigne’s travels through 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, a work only second in character- 
istic qualities to his famous effusions. ‘To these is prefixed a me- 
moir and literary notice, together with an instructive array of the 
criticisms that have been pronounced upon him by some of the first- 
rate authorities in the great republic. 

Montaigne himself has been the theme of many essays; for like 
most men of genius he has not been wholly or even equally under- 
stood. ‘The grand thing would be in his case, to try how he sought 
and succeeded, in respect of knowing himself,—for that seems to 
have been the main study, and the extraordinary execution of this 
genius. His egoism has been one standing topic for discussion and 
vituperation. For our part we agree with that section of his critics 
who like him the better for this quality, it being a large part of his 
real self—-unaffected, undesigned, and proportioned with beautiful 
exactitude to his entire philosophy. He was a home-going meta- 
physician, a perfect self-philosopher. Never was there a truer com- 
ment on his writings than the writings themselves,—never a better 
portraiture, than that of which it unpretendedly but honestly under- 
takes to be. For artlessness, simplicity, and delightful earnestness 
nothing ever exceeded the outpourings of the composed and sun- 
shining spirit of the olden Frenchman. . 

We do not think it necessary in a notice of this best edition of th 
best English translation of the lively old Gascon, to enter into a 
discussion of his peculiar merits, or vindication of his character as a 
man and asawriter. A proof of his eminence exists in his livid- 
ness,—of his excellence, in the protracted strife that he has occasioned. 
Talk of him as an egotist, what more true and beautiful in his history 
than this oneness! If he had done otherwise he would have been a 
hypocrite and decéiver, and he would have had no authority and 
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rank in the army of the world’s teachers. Most beautiful of all,— 
while aware of his idiosyncracy, he was honestly its apologist and 
vindicator. He observes, in one passage,— 


Every one, as Pliny says, is a good doctor to himself, provided he be 
capable of looking closely into himself. This is not my doctrine, ‘tis my 
study ; and is not the lesson of another, but my own, and yet, if I commu- 
nicate it, it ought not to be ill-taken. That which is of use to me may also, 
peradventure, be useful to another. We hear but. of two or three of the 
ancients who have beaten this road. Not one since has followed the track : 
tis a ticklish subject, and more nice than it seems, to follow a pace so extra- 
vagant and uncertain as that of the soul; to penetrate the dark profundities 
of her intricate internal windings, to choose and lay hold of so many little 
graces and nimble motions; and a new and extraordinary undertaking that 
withdraws us from the common and most recommended employments of the 
world. Tis now many years since that my thoughts have had no other aim 
and object than myself, that I have only pried into and studied myself; or 
if 1 do now and then study any other thing, ’tis to lay it up for, and to apply 
it to myself. And I do not think it a fault if, as others do by much less 
profitable sciences, I communicate what I have learned in this matter; 
though I am not very well pleased with what progress I have made in it. 
There is no description so difficult, nor doubtless of so great utility, as that 
of a man’s self. Custora has made all speaking ofa man’s self vicious, and 
positively forbids it, in hatred to the vanity that seems inseparably joined 
with the testimony that men give of themselves— 


In vitium ducit culpz fuga. 
I find more evil than good in this remedy. 


Here is doctrine and confession in one utterance,—principle and 
practice at the same moment, given with unsurpassed freshness. 
Take another real testimony and argument. 


They fancy that.to think of one’s self is to be delighted with one’s self; 
that to frequent and to converse with one’s self is to be over indulgent. But 
this excess arises only in those who take but a superficial view of themselves, 
and dedicate their main inspection to their affairs : that call meditation 
raving and idleness, looking upon themselves as a third person only and a 
stranger. Because Socrates had alone digested to purpose the precept of 
his God ‘‘ to know himself,” and by that study was arrived at the perfection 
of setting himself at nought, he only was reputed worthy the title of a sage. 
Whoever shall so know himself, let him boldly speak out, and make himself 


known. 


Here is more of the white-souled and joyous Gascon, whose cheer- 
fulness was based on equanimity and self-knowledge : 


The most certain sign of wisdom is a perpetual cheerfulness: her state i 
like that of things in the regions above the moon, always clear and serene 
‘Tis Baroko and Baralipton that render their disciples so dirty and ill" 
flavoured, and not she. They do notso much as know her by hearsay 
Tis she that calms and appeases the storms and tempests of the soul, and’ 
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who teaches famines and fevers to laugh and sing. She has virtue for her 
end, which is not, as school-men say, situate on the summit of a steep, 
rugged, inaccessible precipice. Such as have approached her find it, quite 
the contrary, to be seated in a fair, fruitful, and flourishing plain, whence 
she easily discovers all things below her; but to which any one may arrive, 
if he know the way, through steady, green, and sweet-scented walks and 


avenues, by a pleasant, easy, and smooth descent, like that of the celestial 
arches. 


How inspiriting the eloquence! how beautiful the illustration ! 

Montaigne was an originalist, yet a most persevering borrower: 
he drew from the ancients without ending and without compunction; 
because what he took he not only made his own, but seems to have 
excogitated before he ever met with it in the shape given by another 
hand. He was, if the truth did not put the matter upon a different 
footing, but different by a nice process of perception, a great pedant 
in respect of quotation, but it was quoting the venerable men of 
Greece and Rome—Plutarch, Seneca, and Cicero, and such worthies, 
were his apostles and prophets. ) 

His Essays abound with these and other crisp traits; but not less 
distinctly, although necessarily more rarely do his travels proclaim 
Montaigne, for he was the most discursive and digressive of moralists 
and tourists. His were the oddways and byeways,—the new and . 
unstudied observation,—the simple, quaint, and uncopied sketch. 
With regard to his religious creed,—a test by which most men may 
be strictly tried, we do not venture to speak positively. If he was 
anything in this way, he was, naturally, a Catholic; but he was also 
an acute and painstaking reporter of the good and the bad of what 
he discovered in the professors and tenets of every creed. He bears 
this agreeable evidence of a minister of Zurich : 


To-day he got into conversation with a minister of Zurich, a native of 
that place, who had just arrived; and he found that their first reformed 
religion had been Zuinglian: from which they had approximated to that of 
Calvin, a somewhat milder form. When this minister was asked about 
predestination, he replied that they themselves held a mean between Geneva 
and Augusta, but that they did not embarrass their flocks with the dispute. 
In his own particular judgment, he rather inclined to the extreme doctrines 
of Zuinglius ; of which he proceeded to make a high eulogium, saying he 
considered them to approach the nearest to the primitive Christianity. 


But the Lutherans were far more liberal than the Zuinglians and 
Calvinists, if we may judge from the following illustration. The 
question put to the Lutheran pastor was, “‘ Whether they permitted 


dancing?” and the answer of the free-and-easy hater of Geneva 
doctrine was,— 


‘Why not?” To another question: ‘ Why on the windows and in the 
decorations of the new organ, they had painted representations of Jesus 
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Christ and other scriptural subjects?” he replied “‘ That they did not pro- 
hibit images which were merely for the purpose of instructing men; all 
they forbade was the worshipping of them.” To the rejoinder, ‘“‘ Why, 
then, had they removed the old images from the churches?” he replied : 
‘That it was not they who had done so; but that their worthy disciples, 
the Zuinglians, incited by the evil spirit, had committed this outrage, as 
well as several others ;” which was the same reply that others of the same 
profession had already made M. de Montaigne ; and in particular, the divine 
at Isne, who when he was asked, “ Whether he hated the figure and em- 
blem of the cross?” exclaimed : ‘‘ How ! do you imagine me such an atheist 
as to hate an emblem so dear and glorifying to all Christian souls ?”’ adding : 
‘that such a thing would be perfectly diabolical.”” The same person de- 
clared very roundly, when at dinner, that he would rather hear a hundred 
masses than participate in one of Calvin’s sacraments. 


Montaigne did not like the Reformed religion, and went the 
length of admiring and proclaiming the Jesuits; and for this among 
other reasons, because they exposed and denounced the malversa- 
tions of the Romish priesthood. Strange to say, the people of 
Bavaria seem to have sided with the lascivious order. 


Kinief, six leagues; a miserable little village in the same duchy. The 
Jesuits, who have great influence in the government of affairs in this country, 
have been making a grand movement, which has drawn upon them the 
hatred of the people, for the purpose of forcing the priests to dismiss their 
concubines, under great penalties. From the degree in which the priests 
are sympathised with on this occasion, it would seem that formerly the 
practice thus invaded was so generally tolerated that it had come to be re- 
garded as perfectly legitimate ; and the whole community are ‘at this moment 
engaged in getting up remonstrances to their duke, in behalf of the priests. 


We have never met with anything out of Sir Thomas Browne 
more to our liking than the following, reported by the secretary 
of the diarist, who writes the greater part of the tour; the subject is 
the remains of ancient Rome: 


There is nothing to be seen of ancient Rome but the sky under which it 
had risen and stood, and the outline of its form; that the knowledge he had 
of it was altogether abstract and contemplative, no image of it remaining to 
satisfy the senses; that those who said that the ruins of Rome at least re- 
mained, said more than they were warranted in saying ; for the ruins of so 
stupendous and awful a fabric would enforce more honour and reverence for 
its memory; nothing, he said, remained of Rome but its sepulchre. The 
world, in hatred of its long domination, had first destroyed and broken in 
pieces the various parts of this wondrous body ; and then, finding that, even 
though prostrate and dead, its disfigured remains still filled them with fear 
and hate, they buried the ruins itself; that the few indications of what it 
had been, which still tottered above its grave, fortune had permitted to re- 
main there as some evidence of the infinite greatness which so many ages, so 
many intestine and parricidal blows, and the never-ending conspiracy of the 
world against it, had not been able entirely to extinguish; but that in all 
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probability, even the disfigured members that did remain, were the least 
worthy of all those that had existed, the malignant fury of the enemies of that 
immortal glory having impelled them to destroy, in the first instance, that 
which was finest and most worthy of preservation in the imperial city ; that 
the buildings in this bastard Rome, which the moderns were raising upon, 
or appending to, the glorious structures of the antique world, though they 
sufficed enough to excite the admiration of the present age, yet seemed to 
him to bear a close resemblance to those nests, which the rooks and the 
swallows construct upon the roofs and walls of the churches in France, which 
the Huguenots have demolished. Nay, when he considered the space which 
this tomb occupies, he feared that the real extent, even of that, was not 
known ; he doubted whether the greater portion of the grave itself had not 
been buried ; it appeared to him that the enormous pile which, years ago, 
was formed merely of such miserable diggings- up, as bits of tiles and broken 
pots, a pile which had attained the height and size of many natural moun- 
tains (for he considered it to be as high as the hill of Gurson, and twice as 
large), was an express ordinance of fate to let the world thoroughly under- 
stand, by this strange and amazing proof of grandeur, how surpassing was 
the glory and pre-eminence of the city against which they had conspired. 
He said he could not at all comprehend, when he saw the limited space of 
some of these seven hills, especially the most famous, such as the Capitoline 
and the Palatine, how they could have held so great a number of buildings 
as have been ascribed to them. Merely looking at the Temple of Peace, 
the site of the Forum Romanum, the ruins of which look like a mighty 
mountain, just fallen asunder, he could hardly understand how two such edi- 
fices could stand even on the whole space of the Capitoline-hill, yet, besides 
these, there were on the hill twenty-five or thirty temples, besides a number 
of private houses. But, in truth, many of the conjectures which one has 
formed from pictures of the ancient city, are not at all borne out, when you 
get there, for even the site has undergone infinite changes; some of the 
valleys are filled up,even the deepest of them, such, for instance, as the 
Velabrum, which, on account of its lying so low, was selected as the main 
sewer of the city, and formed a water-course, even this has now become as 
high as the other natural mountains which surround it, and this has solely 
been done by the gradual agglomeration of the ruins of old Rome; so, the 
Monte Savello is nothing but the heaped-up ruins of part of the theatre of 
Marcellus. He fully believed that an ancient Roman, could one be brought 
back, would not be able to recognize the place. It has more than once 
happened that, after digging a long way down the workmen have come to 
the top of some high column, which still remained standing on its base far 
beneath. The modern architects never think of looking for any other foun- 
dation for their houses than the tops of old buildings, the roofs of which 
ordinarily form the floors of modern cellars, deeming it in no way necessary 
to make any examination as to the foundation of the old edifice itself, or the 
stability of its walls; they securely base their own structure upon the ruined 
tops of the structure below, just as chance has happened to dispose them 
during the lapse of ages, and here they raise their modern palaces, as firm 
and as safe as though the foundations were solid rocks. There are many 


whole streets, that stand above the old ones, full thirty feet. 
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But how happy the searching and healthy-minded tourist while in 
the city of seven hills! The old aristocrat was not troubled with 
your shopocracy. 


The city is nothing but court and nobility ; everybody in it participates in 
the universal tone of ecclesiastical idleness. ‘There is no trading street to be 
seen, except, perhaps, a small one or two in the suburbs: there is nothing 
but palaces and palace-grounds. They have no Rue de la Harpe or Rue 
St. Denis here; I was reminded of nothing at Paris but the Rue de Seine 
the Quai des Augustins. There is hardly any difference discernible be- 
tween a holiday and a work-day ; all the week through there is something 
or other going on, in the way of festival or show, and as great a crowd of 
spectators on one day as on another: the whole population seems made up 
of prelates, nobles, and ladies riding about in carriages, and forming proces- 
sions, and of idle sight-seers looking at them. 


Let the Gascon speak of a procession which could hardly be 
looked for in any other city than that of the scarlet lady. 


Between the ranks walked a file of penitents, who every other minute 
whipped themselves with cords; there were five hundred of them, at least, 
whose backs were torn and bleeding in a frightful manner. This part of 
the exhibition isa mystery I have not yet been able to make out; they are 
unquestionably most terribly mangled and wounded, yet, from the tran- 
quillity of their countenances, the steadiness of their motion and of their 
tongue (for I heard several of them speaking), you would have formed no 
idea they were engaged even in a serious occupation, to say nothing of a 
very painful one, and yet many of them were lads of but twelve or thirteen 
years old. As one of them, a mere child, with an exceedingly agreeable and 
unmoved countenance, was passing just close to where I stood, a young 
woman near me uttered an exclamation of pity at the wouuds he had in- 
flicted on himself, on which he turned round and said, with a laugh: Basta, 
disse che fo questo per li lui peccati, non per li miei. Not only do they ex- 
hibit no appearance of pain, or of being reluctant thus to mangle themselves, 
but, on the contrary, they seem to delight in it; or, at all events, they treat 
it with such indifference that you hear them chatting together about other 
matters, laughing, running, jumping, and joining m the shouts of the rest 
of the crowd, as if nothing ailed them. At certain distances, there are men 
walking with them, and carrying wine, which they every now and then 
present to the penitents ; some of whom take a mouthful. They also give 
them sugar-plums. The men who carry the wine, at certain inter vals, 
moisten with it the ends of the penitents’ whips, which are of cord, and get 
so clotted with gore that they require to be wetted before they can be un- 
twisted. Sometimes the wine is applied to the sufferers’ wouuds. From 
the shoes and the breeches worn by these penitents, it is easy to perceive 
that they are persons quite of the lower class, who, at all events the greater 
number of them, let themselves out for this particular service. I was told 
indeed, that the shoulders were protected by some flesh-coloured covering, 
and that the appearance of the blood and wounds was artificial; but I was 
near enough to see that the cuts and wounds were quite real, and I am sure 
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that the pain must have been very severe ; and, besides, where is the merit 
of these penitential exhibitions, if‘they are merely a trick and imposition ? 


Nothing more fresh and lively need be sought for even towards 
the close of the first half of the nineteenth century, than the thoughts 
and portraitures of the Essayist; and nothing in the way of editor- 
ship should be more welcomed by the host of British readers, than 
Mr. Hazlitt’s present enlargement of their stores. 





Art. VIII.—Mary Stuart. A Tragedy. Translated from the 
German of Schiller. 


“ Mary Stuart” is scarcely a favourable subject for dramatic com- 
position. The wonderful events that crowded so thickly together in 
the life of that unfortunate princess—rendering her career, though 
unnaturally brief, one of the most remarkable in the records of 
history—are not precisely of that nature which is most susceptible 
of being wrought into a play, nor are the sufferings of the queen, 
and the fortitude and resignation displayed under them, such as the 
poets of the theatre could depict with most success. The ingrati- 
tude she experienced at the hands of unworthy friends, or disloyal 
servants—her unfortunate marriages—her long imprisonment, and 
cruel death—present fit subjects, it is true, for poetical embellish- 
ment, but not exactly for the dramatic muse, which demands some- 
thing more startling, and, we may say, boisterous in action, than 
would comport with the facts recorded, or the character of the lovely. 
hapless sovereign. Some detached passages from her life may in- 
deed be susceptible of a theatrcal dress. The assassination of Rizzio, 
for example—exhibiting the petulant cruelty of Darnley, the blood- 
thirstiness of Morton, and the base-born Douglas, the cold-blooded 
atrocity of Ruthven and their brutal accomplices, Ker of Fawdonside, 
de Balantyne, and the rest—with the unavailing anguish and just 
resentment of the outraged queen, would form a striking scene. So 
it might be with Darnley’s murder—the festival, the dance—the 
boldness of the profligate Bothwell—the unsuspicious innocence 
and princely gayety of Mary, imprudent in the bestowal of her favour, 
yet guiltless of a thought of wrong—these might be successfully 
brought into contrast with the dark conspiracy—the broodings of 
guilty ambition, the deep deceit with which the traitor’s snares are 
laid for the victims—the hopes and fears—the terrific catastrophe! 
But here the chief places in the action are filled by others—not by 
the queen ; she is herself comparatively passive, while the deeds be- 
long to her turbulent nobles. Alfieri has constructed a tragedy upon 
this portion of Mary’s history, partly with the purpose, as he himself 
avows, of testing his success in an unpromising subject. It is not a 
little interesting to observe how the Queen of -Scots and the fiery 
nobles of her court look in the ‘ Athenian garment’ with which the 
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classic genius of the Italian poet has invested them. He has handled 
the matter, perhaps, with more skill than could have been expected 
from the total want of harmony between the material and his pecu- 
liar genius; but the absence of local colouring in his play, the severity 
of his style, and his rigid exclusion of external objects and second- 
ary personages, serve to divest the picture of life. The author him- 
self acknowledges his drama deficient in action, feeble, and cold; and 
we have no reason to differ from his opinion. One emotion, how- 
ever, is excited in the perusal of the piece ; it is that of wonder that 
aught so uninteresting could have been written of Mary, by a poet 
of undisputed ability. The prophetic frenzy of the second-sighted 
La Morre, which has met with favour in the author’s eyes, we can- 
not regard as happy. 

The queen’s death is still more destitute of incident suited to 
dramatic purposes. A decapitation cannot be represented on the 
stage; and the monotonous display of preparation, the grief of her 
adherents—even the triumph of malice, and the resignation of the 
victim—are but scanty materials for the dramatist. The termina- 
tion must necessarily be foreseen from the first; no interest, there- 
fore, arising from curiosity can be excited. The scaffold frowns in 
full view, from the very opening scene ; and we approach it as it were 
through an avenue of cypress. Hence the chief interest must de- 
pend on the delineation of character; and here it is that Schiller has 
shown himself so masterly. He has been: compelled to distort 
history to furnish incidents for his drama; the love of Mary for 
Leicester, her communication with him through the impassioned 
Mortimer, the meeting of the two queens, and the interview that 
hastens Mary’s death, are freely painted by the fancy of the writer. 
None but a poet would have conceived a task like this; none but a 
poet would have accomplished it as Schiller has done. It would be 
a bold enterprise indeed to attempt the fanciful embellishment of an 
image which the muse of history, seeming to have dipped her lavish 
pencil in the most luxuriant hues of fiction, has portrayed so freshly 
and so vividly. The image of Mary Stuart—to which even the 
pictures of the romancer, warm and glowing in the richest tints of 
poetry, have failed to add a single enchantment—familiar to every 
heart as some admired and beloved object known in actual life— 
familiar as the embodiment of all grace, and loveliness, and majesty, 
in the woman or the queen! The intense interest that has been 
felt, even through the lapse of so many centuries, in every circum- 
Stance of her life, has drawn forth the most minute and copious 
biographies and histories of the unfortunate princess, and left little 
to be done by those writers who avowedly depart from severe his- 
torical accuracy. The subject even forbade the indulgence in_ that 
poetical imagery, and those beautiful strains of reflection, with which 
Schiller has delighted to adorn many of his dramas; the incidents 
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have an importance too grave and momentous to permit any diver- 
sion of the imagination, and there would have been risk of injuring 
the vraisemblance of the picture, by any departure from the sim- 
plicity of actual truth. With all these disadvantages, Schiller’s 
work, in plan and execution, is truly noble and worthy of the subject; 
and to say that, is to award it all praise. Some trifling faults inter- 
fere with and lessen the grandeur of the whole; but the dignity of 
the last scenes more than effaces any unfavourable impressions. The 
poet has bestowed his greatest care on the character of the Scottish 
queen; and the result of his labour has well rewarded his skill and 

ains. Her first appearance on the stage is highly effective. Paulet, 

er keeper, with rude force, has possessed himself of her private 
porers and the vehement and bitter complaints of her nurse, 

annah Kennedy, are checked by the entrance of the illustrious 
captive, whose beautiful calmness puts the stern knight to shame for 
the indignity he had offered her. ‘You have forcibly possessed 
yourself,” she says, ‘‘ of what I had with my own free will delivered 
up 'to you;” then, without reproaching him, she requests that the 
letter found in her casket, addressed to the Queen of England, may 
be delivered to her royal sister by his own hand, not sent by the 
faithless and cruel Burleigh. It contains Mary’s petition for a 
personal interview with Elizabeth : 


They’ve summoned me 
Before a court of men, whom as mine equals 
I cannot recognise. Unto no heart 
"Mong them, can I appeal. Elizabeth 
Is of my stock—my blood—of my own rank ; 
To her alone—the sister—queen—the woman— 
Can I unbosom me. 


PAULET. 


Too often, Lady, 
Have you your destiny, ay, and honor, trusted 
To men who were less worthy your esteem. 


MARY. 


For yet another favor I must sue, 

A prayer inhumanity alone 

Would ne’er deny. Full long a prisoner, 

I’ve lacked the consolations of the church, 

The blessing of the sacrament! I deem 

They who have robbed me of my crown ahd freedom, 
Who threaten now my life—will not so close 

The gate of Heaven against me! 


When left alone with her nurse, with how much sweetness and 


humility does she reply to the murmurs of her aged servant against 
the brutal ferocity of their gaolers : 
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MARY. 


Ah! in the days of our prosperity 

We've lent the flatterer a too willing ear ! 
Just is it now, good Kennedy, we list 
The accents of reproach! 


The review of her eventful life, her expressions of regret for past 
weaknesses and imprudences, and of deep remorse for the derelic- 
tions form the strict path of duty which conscience lays to her charge, 
form an affecting scene, before her mind is again disturbed by the 
delusive visions of hope, called up by the unexpected disclosures of 
Mortimer. The conspiracy of this youth and his friends to effect the 
queen’s deliverance, contributes to give action to the piece; though 
we cannot but regard the display of the ungovernable fury of his 
wild passion as offensive to good taste. The exhibition of his vio- 
lence in the park is the more to be regarded as a defect, since it is 
quite unnecessary, and only injures the effect of the previous scenes. 
Mary’s interview with Burleigh, the lord treasurer of England, her 
relentless enemy, developes her character still more admirably. 
. With a dignity and spirit that baffles and disconcerts her persecutor, 
she vindicates herown rights, and exposes the mean subterfuges of 
her foes; the severity of her keen sarcasm visits for a moment the 
characters of those selected to be her judges—but not condescend- 
ing to dwell on them individually, she assumes the broad ground of 
the improbability that impartial justice should be received at their 
hands by one of a strange faith and country, citing the proverb so 
long current among both nations, that pronounced doubtful at any 
time the evidence of a Scot against a native of England, or a South- 
ron against a Scot. This national hostility, she adds, will never be 
at an end, till the whole island is united under one sceptre and one 
parliament. 

BURLEIGH. 


This blessing shall a Stuart 
Bring to the kingdoms. 





MARY. 


Why should I deny it! 
Ay, I confess—that I the hope have nourished 
Two noble nations to unite in joy 
Beneath the shadow of the tree of peace. 
Alas! I deemed not that myself would be 
The offering of their hate! Their jealousy, 
The fretful soreness of the olden discord, 
I hoped in that full sunshine to efface ; 
And as mine ancestor the rival roses, 
After long strife, did twine in amity, 
To bind in one the crowns of sister kingdoms. 
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When Burleigh announces the decision of her judges, and the 
sentence under which she is to suffer, her exposition of its injustice 
is so clear and unanswerable, that the stern courtier is forced to shun 
the argument, and change the subject of discourse. Beside his por- 
trait of Mary, Schiller has delineated the other personages of his 
drama with a pencil not less happy—the haughty and selfish Eliza- 
beth, the noble and honorable Talbot, the savage Burleigh, the fee- 
ble and dissimulating Leicester, and the stern but upright Paulet, 
are all painted in striking and discriminating colours. The somewhat 
lengthened dialogue between Paulet and Burleigh, where the latter 
vainly attempts to instigate the knight to the secret murder of his 
prisoner, is characteristic. The lord treasurer dwells on the appa- 
rent necessity of Elizabeth’s pardoning her rival: 


BURLEIGH. 





QO, also holy justice 

Ecapes not blame. The popular judgment sides 
With the unhappy, ever; and pale envy 

Doth follow in victorious fortune’s wake. 

The sword of law, wherewith man girds himself, 
Is odious in a female hand. The world 
Confirmeth not a woman’s righteous sentence, 
When woman is the victim. Tis in vain 

That we, her judges, with free conscience speak ; 
The queen hath still the royal right to pardon, 
And she must use it; *twere insufferable 

She should the law’s relentless course allow ! 


PAULET. 
Therefore 





BURLEIGH. 


And therefore—-she must live? No—no— 
She must not live! No!—This it is—even this, 
Disturbs our queen—this it is banishes 
Sleep from her couch! I read her bosom’s strife 
In the queen’s eyes: her lips speak not her wish— 
Yet meaningly the silent glance doth ask : 
‘ls there among my servants none, will spare me 
The hateful choice—to tremble on my throne 
In daily fear—or to abide the shame, 
And bring a crowned head, of mine own blood, 
Unto the block ?”’ 


PAULET. 


That is necessity 
Which may not now be shunned. 


BURLEIGH. 


It may be shunned— 
The queen would say—had she but heedful servants. 
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PAULET. 
Heedful, say you? 


BURLEIGH. 


Who knew but to interpret 
A mute command. 


PAULET. 
A mute command? 


BURLEIGH. 


And who, 
Were some envenomed dangerous serpent given 
Into their charge, the intrusted enemy 
Would not as some dear holy jewel guard. 


PAULET. 


A noble jewel is unsullied fame, 
The blameless reputation of a queen ; 


This—this—my lord, cannot too well be guarded ! 
Act II. Scene 8. 


The political sagacity of Elizabeth, as well as her haughty self- 
will, is exhibited in her interview with the ambassadors of France, 
where she dismisses them without deciding on the suit of their mon- 
arch, and cuts short their faint attempts at intercession in behalf of 
Mary ; and her violent and imperious temper breaks out in the priv 
council with her lords, on the subject of her hated rival. Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, scruples not openly to counsel a magnanimous 
conduct toward the prisoner, while Burleigh urges her immediate 
execution, and Leicester, whom the poet represents as a lover of the 
Scottish queen, recommends moderate measures, on the ground that 
Elizabeth has nothing to fear from one fallen so low, whom he ven- 
tures to stigmatize as the 


** Homicide and husband-killer.”’ 


But only a faint and most inadequate idea of the power of these 
scenes could possibly be conveyed by the closest analysis of the 
dialogue; and we are sure none who can read the volume, would 
thank us for a meagre outline. Their beauty lies in the dignity and 
completeness of their execution; the characters wear the truth of 
history; and if characters of this nature fulfil expectation, they merit 
eminent praise. Expectation in this case exacts much. The cow- 
ardice and irresolution of the Earl of Leicester, on the receipt of 
Mary’s picture and letter, conveyed to him by Mortimer, excites 
indignation, and his duplicity to Elizabeth contempt; but no false 
gloss is thrown over his character. He prevails on his mistress to 
afford the prisoner an interview, by suffering an apparently accidental 
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meeting to take place, while Elizabeth is hunting in the park of 
Fotheringay. To effect this purpose, Mary is on that mornin 
allowed to a her dungeon for a walk in the open air. The third 
act opens with this scene : Mary, exhilarated by the intoxicating sense 
of new fredom, the cool breath of morning, the view of the limitless 
landscape, and the distant music of the bugle-horns, comes boundin 
forward, and inher almost delirious enjoyment seems to forget that she 
is still in thraldom. Her wild delight is poured forth in lyrical mea- 
sures adapted to her varying emotions ; and the scene is so beautiful, 
that we shall yield to the temptation of presenting it to our readers, 
though the translator has merely given us a literal and prosaic trans- 
lation of this interesting and touching passage. 


Enter Mary, from the shade of the trees; Kennevy following slowly. 


KENNEDY. 


You hurry on as you had wings indeed ; 
I cannot follow you. 


MARY. 


Let me enjoy my new freedom ; let me be a child again! and be thou so 
with me! Let me traverse the green carpet of this lawn with light and 
winged steps! Have I ascended from the darksome dungeon? Doth the 
doleful pit indeed no longer hold me? Let me unchecked, with thirsty 
lips, drink in the free heavenly air ! 


KENNEDY. 


O my dear lady! but a little wider 
Your prison! You behold not here the walls 


That shut us in, because the trees’ thick foliage 
Doth hide them. 


MARY. 


O bless, bless the friendly green foliage, that hides from me my dungeon 
walls! I will dream myself free and happy: wherefore disturb the sweet 
vision? Doth not heaven’s wide vaultsurround me? My glance, free and 
fetterless, roves through illimitable space. Yonder, where the gray misty 
mountains rise, stretch the borders of my dominions; and these clouds, 
floating through the noonday sky, seek the distant seas of France. Speed- 
ing clouds! mariners of the breeze—who wanders—who sails with you? 
Bear my greeting to the land of my youth! I ama prisoner—in chains— 


ah! J have no other messengers! Free is your path through the air— 
you owe the queen no homage ! 


KENNEDY. 


Alas, dear Lady! you're beside yourself ; 
Your long sad durance hath bewildered you ! 
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MARY. 


Yonder lies a fisherman in his boat ; that wretched instrument could save 
me, could bear me swiftly to friendly shores. Heedfully doth the needy 
man cherish it. I would load him richly with treasure—a draught should 
he make such as he never made : fortune should he find in his nets, should 
he take me hence in that rescuing vessel. 


KENNEDY. 


Vain wish! lo! yonder in the distance, following 
Our steps, the spy !—a cruel prohibition 
Scares all that can feel pity, from our sight. 


a 


MARY. 


No, my good. Hannah ; trust me, not in vain 
My dungeon door is opened. The slight favor 
To me proclaimeth a far greater fortune. 
Iamright. ’Tis the active hand of love 
I thank for this. Lord Leicester’s powerful influence 
I recognise herein. Thus by degrees 
They will enlarge my prison, and inure me 
From small to great—till I that face behold 
Which shall unbind my chains—for ever. 


KENNEDY. 
Ah! 
I cannot reconcile this contradiction ; 
But yesterday announce your death to you— 
To-day this sudden grace! Your chains shall fall— 
You shall depart—but to eternal freedom ! 


MARY. 


Hear’st thou the hunting horn? Hark to its peal! The mighty call 
through field and wood! Ah! to vault upon the eager steed, and join the 
cheerful greenwood chase! Yet more, O familiar voice, full of sad, sweet 
remembrances! How oft have I heard it with joy, in the breezy Highlands 
—when the clamorous horns summoned to the chase! 


The poor queen is ill prepared at such a moment to encounter 
the presence of her “‘ good sister,” who comes to exult in her cala- 
mities ; but encouraged by the counsel of Talbot, she collects herself 
for the approaching emergency. As many of our readers will pro- 
bably feel curious to see how the poet has managed such an interview 
we shall be excused for extracting a part of it: 


ELIZABETH (to Leicester.) 
What is the place called ? 


LEICESTER, __ 
Fotheringay castle. 
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ELIZABETH (to Shrewsbury ). 


Send all our followers before, to London. 
The people crowd the streets too eagerly ; 
We seek diversion in this quiet park. 


( Talbot dismisses her train; she fixes her eyes on Mary, while she continues 
speaking ta Paulet. 


Too dear our people hold us: passing reason, 
Idolatrous, the tokens of their joy. 
A god is honored thus—and not a mortal ! 


Mary (who during this time has been leaning half insensible upon her nurse, 


lifts up her head, and her eyes meet the full gaze of Elizabeth. She shud- 
ders and throws herself again on Kennedy’s bosom.) 


O God! out of those features speaks no heart ! 


ELIZABETH, 
Who is the Lady ? (universal silence.) 
LEICESTER. 


You are at Fotheringay, gracious queen. 
ELIZABETH (looks surprised and astonished, then darts a stern look at the 


Earl.) 


Who has done this to me ?—Lord Leicester ? 


LEICESTER. 


My sovereign—it hath chanced—and now, since heaven 
Your steps has hither led, let generosity 
And soft compassion conquer ? 


TALBOT. 


Let me pray you, 
O royal mistress, look on the Unhappy 
Who passes now before you ! 


(Mary recollects herself, and offers to approach Elizabeth, but stands 
half way, shuddering and motionless ; her features express the strong conflict 
of her feelings. ) 

ELIZABETH. 
How, my lords! 


Who was it told me of one bowed so low ? 
A pride I find, by suffering no ways softened ! 


MARY. 


So be it! to this also will I stoop: 
Away thou powerless pride of the free sou!! 
I will forget even who | am, and what 
I’ve borne ; I will before her cast me down, 
Her, who hath brought me into this reproach. 
(she turns to the queen. ) 





ro 
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Heaven hath decided for you, sister! Crowned 

With happiness and victory is your head. 

The Gopueap I adore, that lifts you up! (kneels. ) 
Be you now also noble-minded, sister— 

Let me not kneel unworthily! Stretch forth 

Your hand—extend to me the right of princes, 

And raise me from abasement ! 


ELIZABETH (stepping back. ) 
Lady Mary! 
That is your place; and grateful I adore 


The grace of God that would not suffer me 
To lie at your feet as you now lie at mine. 


MARY (with rising emotion.) 


Think upon human life’s vicissitudes ! 
That there are gods who haughtiness chastise ! 
O honour, reverence them, the Terrible, 
Who thus have bowed me to your feet ! 
* * O honour 
In me yourself! profane not nor disgrace 
The blood of Tudor,—which in my veins flows, 
As in yourown. O God in heaven! 
Stand not so stern and so immovable, 
Like the proud rock, which some poor shipwrecked wretch 
In his extremity, vainly strives to grasp! 
Mine all doth hang—my life—my destiny 
Upon my words—upon the force of tears! 
My heart unburden that I yours may reach ! 
If still that freezing glance you bend upon me, 
Shuddering, the channels of my heart are closed, 
My tears are checked—an icy horror locks 
The word of supplication in my breast! 


ELIZABETH (coldly. ) 


What would you, Lady Stuart, say to me? 

You wished to speak with me. I have forgot 

The queen, the deeply injured, to fulfil 

A sister’s gentle duty—granted you 

The craved boon of my presence. I obey 

4 : A generous impulse, tempting a just blame 

For that I stoop so far—for well you know 

That you have willed my murder—would reward it. 


In allusion to the injuries she has sustained at the hands of the 
English qeeen, Mary studies to avoid reproach or bitterness. She 
has hoped everything from this interview—and will not, by giving 
way to the impulses of resentment, throw away the chance of success. 
Hence her language is mild and conciliating. 
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MARY. 


I’ve met unworthy treatment at your hands ; 

For I too am a crowned queen—but you 

Have held me in a base captivity ; 

I came to you a suppliant, and you 

The holy law of hospitality, 

The sacred law of nations, violating, 

Shut me in dungeon walls—my friends and servants 
Torn from me, and myself condemned to want— 
Before illegal judges dragged for doom : 

No more of that! Oblivion eternal 

Cover the woes endured! Lo! I will call them 
Inevitable fate. You are not guilty— 

I am not guilty : some bad spirit rose 

From the abyss, hate in our breasts to kindle, 
That disunited us in years of youth ; 

It grew with us, and ill-designing men 

Fanned the unhappy flame, and insane zeal 
Officious hands armed with the sword and dagger. 
It is the wayward destiny of kings, 

That they, divided, rend the world in hate, 

Let loose the furies of fire-eyed discord ! 

Now is no stranger’s tongue to plead betwixt us ; 
We stand before each other. Sister, speak ! 
Name me my fault; you shall have full redress! 
Ah! that you then had granted me a hearing, 
When I so earnestly besought it of you! 

It had not gone so far; nor in this place 

Of sorrow had this hapless meeting chanced. 


ELIZABETH. 


My lucky star preserved me from such fate, 

The viper on my breast to lay. Not fate, 

Your heart accuse ; your house’s wild ambition. 
There was nought hostile yet had chanced between us, 
When your proud uncle, that imperious priest, 

Who stretched his bold hand to prophane all crowns, 
Taught you my arms t’assume, my royal title 

To take upon yourself—foP life and death 

To battle it with me! Whom called he not 
Against me? The priest’s tongue, the people’s sword, 
Infatuate zeal’s fierce weapons! Even here, 

Here, in my kingdom’s peaceful heart, he strove 

To fling the scathing fire-brand of revolt ! 

Yet God is with me, and the haughty priest 


Discomfited. My kingly head was threatened— 
‘Tis yours that falls ! 
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MARY. 


I am in the hands of God. 
You will not vindicate in blood your power— 


ELIZABETH. 


What hinders me? Your uncle the example 
Gave to all kings on earth—now with his foes 
Peace is concluded. St. Bartholomew-— 

Be that my school! What's consanguinity 

To me—or law of nations? Duty’s bonds 
The Holy Church divides ; the breach of faith 
She sanctifies—the shedding royal blood ! 

I practice but the lesson of your monks. 

Tell me, what pledge or warrantry have I, 
Should I with generous pardon loose your chains ? 
What lock shall keep your faith to me secure, 
That soon St. Peter’s keys will not undo? 

The hand of power’s the sole security ; 

There is no covenant with a brood of serpents. 


The quarrel that ensues is not so well; yet there is infinite dignity 
in the anger of Mary, when driven by the cruel insults of her rival 
to reply with taunt for taunt. The introduction of this scene was 
probably suggested to Schiller by the letter which it is known the 
Scottish queen wrote to Elizabeth, full of the most biting sarcasm, 
and which unquestionably hastened her doom. The revenge thus 
taken by the captive, she is here allowed to take in person, and to 
witness her triumph; Elizabeth, pale and speechless with rage, is led 
off by her lords. 

The discovery of Leicester’s correspondence with Mary, compels 
him to the basest falsehoods, to vindicate himself in the eyes of his 
jealous mistress; and he consents to give the demanded proof of his 
sincerity, by witnessing and superintending the execution of the 
victim. Mortimer is arrested, and puts an end to his own life, pro- 
fessing his belief in the Romish church, and his devotion to the 
imprisoned queen. ‘The pretended reluctance of Elizabeth to con- 
sent to the execution and sign the death-warrant brought her by the 
secretary, Davidson, and the steyn determination she veils under a 
show of human scruples, are admirably painted ; the picture of the 
pitiable state of mind into which uncertainty, fear, jealousy, and 
hatred, have thrown the English queen, is truly impressive, and con- 
vinces the reader at once of the impossibility of her pardoning a 
rival so near her own throne. The attempt upon her life that is 
described, and the impatience of the people to be assured of their 
sovereign’s safety, and the punishment of the criminals, is taken ad- 
vantage of by her nobles, to excuse the eagerness with which they 
press on her an immediate decision; but it is not needed to confirm 
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her own resolution. She cannot disguise froin herself that her title 
to the English throne is regarded by many as inferior in justice to 
Mary’s. She would in vain-hide the stain east on her birth by her 


own father. 
ELIZABETH. 





Opposing hate 
Hath stripped it bare, and places in my sight 
This Stuart—an eternal threatening spectre. 

No, no! this fear shall end; 
Her head shall fall! 1 will at length have peace : 
She is the restless fury of my life, 
A torturing spirit sent by fate to haunt me! 
Where’er a budding joy doth spring—where’er 
1 have reared hope—there lurks the venomed serpent, 
For ever in my path. "Iwas she that robbed me 
Of the beloved—-the bridegroom! Mary Sruart 
Is each misfortune named, that smites me down! 
Let but her name be blotted from the living, 


And I am free—free as the mountain air ! 
Act IV., Scene 10. 


Her scene with the secretary is curiously characteristic. She 
leaves the fatal warrant in his hands, without directly commanding 
him to deliver it to the lords, and Burleigh, entering immediately 
after, snatches it eagerly. A painful but a more elevating scene is 
displayed in the fifth act, in the apartments of the doomed queen, on 
the morning of her execution. From the shufflings of policy, and 
the machinations of malice, we turn to this exhibition of a resigned 
and forgiving spirit. How deeply do the gentleness and calmness of 
Mary sink into the heart! There is truly a poetical elevation in her 
language. ‘The scene is in her ante-chamber; Hannah Kennedy, 
clad in deep mourning, and exhibiting every sign of the keenest 
grief, is busied in sealing pacquets and letters. Paulet and Drury, 
likewise in mourning, enter, and are followed by servants bearing 
gold and silver vessels, mirrors, pictures, and other valuables, which 
are range ‘din the back-ground. Melvil also joins the group, and the 
queen’s ladies, and lastly, the queen herself. She is magnificent. 
arrayed in her robes of state; from a small chain round her neck is 
suspended an Agnus Dei; a crucifix is in her hand, and she has a 
crown upon her head. Her long veil is thrown back. At her en- 
trance, all those present range themselves on either side, suppressing 
the signs of deep sorrow. Melvil has sunk upon his knee. 


Mary (looking around tha circle with quiet dignity ) 


What grieves you? Wherefore weep? Ye should rejoice, 
Ye all, with me, that now the end approaches 

Of all my woes; the captive’s fetters fall, 

My dungeon opens, and the glad soul mountiug 

On angel wings, soars to eternal freedom. 
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Then, when a victim to my haughty rival, 

I bore indignities, it ill beseemed 
A free-born queen to bear—then was the time 
To mourn for me! A power beneficent, 

With healing and salvation, Death, draws nigh, 

A friend in earnest! With his gloomy wings 
He covers my reproach! The last great doom 

Ennobles man—the sunken soul doth raise : 

Once more I feel the crown upon my head ; 

A noble pride fills my expanding heart! 

3 (advancing ) 
Ah! Melvil here! Not so, most noble Sir! 
Stand up! You come unto your sovereign’s triumph 
Not to her death. Fortune is kind to me; 

Kind beyond hope; for that my fame lies not, 

After my death, all in mine enemy’s hands ! 

I have one friend, confessing mine own faith, 

A solemn witness in the hour of death. 

Say, noble knight, how hath it fared with you, 
In this inhospitable land, since you 

Were severed from my side? The thought of you 

Hath often troubled me. 


MELVIL. 


No want oppressed me, 
Save grief for you, and mine own powerlessness 
‘To serve you. 
MARY. 


How with Didier bath it fared, 
Mine ancient chamberlain? That loyal servant 
Must long ere this have sunk to his last sleep, 
For he was well in years. 


MELVIL. 


God hath denied him 
This grace, my queen; he lives, your youth to bury ! 


MARY. 


Oh, had it been my lot, ere death, to lean 

On some beloved and kindred breast! I die 
’Mong strangers—by no tears bewailed, save yours! 
Melvil, my last dear wishes for my friends 

I leave in your true breast. I leave my blessing 
With the most Christian king, my brother-in-law, 
And all the royal house of France; mine uncle, 
The Cardinal, Henry Guise, my noble cousin ; 
And with the Church’s Father, Christ’s vicegerent, 
Who blesseth me again: the Catholic king, 

Who would have been my saviour and avenger, 
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All are remembered in my testament ; 

My gifts of love, however poor they be, 

Will not in their regard be lightly held. 
(turning to her attendants ) 

I have commended all of you, kind friends, 

Unto my royal brother of France: his care 

Will give you a new country. As ye hold 

Sacred my last request, stay not in England. 

Let not the haughty malice of our foes 

Feed on your ills ; look not upon my dust! 

Swear by this image of the crucified, 

When I am dead, to leave this luckless land! 


MELVIL. 

I swear it in the name of all! 5 
MARY. 

What I, 


Poor and despoiled, yet own—whate’er is left me 

Free to bestow, I’ve shared among you all; 

They will respect, I trust, my latest will. 

What I wear, too, upon the way to death, 

Belongs to you. Let me this once cast back 

An earthward glance upon my path toheaven! [7 her Ladies. | 
To you my Alice, Gertrude, Rosamond, 

I give my pearls, my robes; your youth delights 

In such. Thou, Margaretta, nearest claim 

Hast on my liberality—left behind 

The unhappiest of all. That I revenge not 

Thy husband’s guilt on thee, my will shall show. 

Thee, my true Hannah, gold nor gems allure ; 

Thy dearest jewel is my memory. 

Receive this cloth ; with mine own hand ’twas wrought, 
Embroidered for you in my heavy hours, 

And many a bitter tear is woven therein. 

With this, my Hannah, shalt thou bind mine eyes 
When I shall need. This last and solemn service 

It is my wish that thou dost render me. 


KENNEDY. 
© Melvil! I can bear no more! 


MARY. 
Come, all ! 
Come, and receive my last adieu ! 
| She holds out her hand; one after another they kneel and kiss it, with 
loud weeping. | 
My Margaretta—Alice—fare you well! 
Thanks, Burgoyne, for your faithful service. Gertrude, 
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Thy lips are feverish—I have been much hated, 

But O, much loved! A noble consort bless 

My Gertrude; love that burning heart demands : 

Bertha, thou hast well chosen the better part, 

The spotless bride of Heaven! Haste to fulfil 

Thy pious vow. Deceitful are earth’s pleasures ; 

Learn that from me, thy sovereign. No more! 
Farewell—farewell—eternally farewell ! Act V., Scene 6. 


Her confession to Melvil, who comes as a priest to administer the 
last consolations of religion, is detailed at length; and this scene, 
though a singular one, is not without its effect. It completes and 
softens the picture. Burleigh and the other lords then appear, to con- 
duct her to execution. Leicester remains in the back-ground, 
without daring to look upon her. The queen gives her last requests 
to Burleigh with dignity. 


MARY. 


Since my body 
Is not in consecrated earth to rest, 
Let leave be granted to my faithful servants 
To bear my heart to France, among mine own. 
Ah! it was ever there! 


BURLEIGH. 


It shall be done; 
And aught yet farther 





MARY. 


To the queen of England, 
I send a sister’s greeting. Say to her 
With all my heart I pardon her my death ; 
And pray her pardon for my violence | 
Of yesterday : God keep her— 
Send her a happy reign! 
* . 


* 


[Her women crowd round her, with lamentations ; she addresses Melvil.| 


You, worthy Sir, 
And my good Hannah, will accompany me 
On this last journey. Sirs, deny me not 
This grace. 
BURLEIGH. . 


I have no power to grant it. 


MARY. 
How! 
This smalJ petition can you then deny ? 
Bethink you of my rank! Who isto render 
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Me the last services? It cannot be 
My sister wills my race in me should suffer 
Indignity! Men’s rough hands to unrobe me ? 


BURLEIGH. 


No woman must ascend the scaffold’s steps 
With you ; their cries and lamentations 





MARY. 


They'll not be heard! Myself will be the surety 
For mine own Hannah’s steadfast soul. Be kind, 
My lord. O separate me not in dying, 

From my true nurse and hand-maiden ; she bore 
Me living, in her arms—and she will lead me 
With gentle hand to death 


Her words prevail, and as she turns to depart, Mary encounters 
the glance of the Earl of Leicester; at this sight she trembles, and 
seems about to fall, which the Earl perceiving, he supports her with 
his arm. She fixes a stedfast look upon him, which he shrinks 
from, in guilty consciousness. 


MARY. 


You keep your word, my lord of Leicester! 
You said your arm should bring me from this dungeon, 
And now you lend it me ! 


She bids him, however, a dignified farewell; forgiving his selfish- 
ness and duplicity to her, and wishing him the reward for which he 
had sacrificed her. The conscience-stricken Leicester sees her depart 
to death, and hears, soon afterward, the announcement that all is 
over. 

From the author’s too careful anxiety to deal poetical justice on 
Elizabeth, the impression left on the reader, at the close of the fore- 
going scenes, is considerably weakened before the end of the tragedy. 
The agitation of the English queen, her pretended surprise and dis- 
pleasure at finding her warrant had been executed, her attempts to 
make Burleigh and the secretary the scape-goats of the iniquity 
whose stain she fears will rest on herself—the resignation of his 
office by the disgusted Shrewsbury—the intelligence of Leicester’s 
sudden departure for France—and the deep chagrin manifest through 
the forced calmness of Elizabeth—while they satisfy the demands 
of dramatic justice, tend to dismiss the reader with feelings approach- 
ing to indifference. Had the play ended with the execution of 
Mary, the picture might have been less complete, but much would 
have been gained by leaving undisturbed those feelings of admira- 
tion, pity, and indignation, which the poet had succeeded in awakere 
‘ing. It is all important to the effect of a tragedy, that the strongest 
emotions excited should remain in their first strength and vividness. 
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Art. 1X.—TZhe Local Historian’s Table Book. By M. A. Ricuarp- 
son. J. R. Smith. 


WE are always pleased with Mr. Richardson's Table Book, a part 
of which is delivered to us as punctually as month succeeds month, 
or as its chronology of local remarkable occurrences is regular. No 
district, of the island abounds with a greater number of historical 
facts, traditions, legends and ballads, than the counties of the North, 
more immediately embraced by this publication; and the selection is 
made with good judgment and a proper sympathy. Indeed, we 
know not where a more agreeable variety,can be met with, or how 
we can be surer of providing a half-hour’s entertainment for a large 
class of our readers than by resorting to some of the. pages of re- 
cently received portions of the work. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, and in short the whole of the classic Border 
lands, are traversed and ransacked by Mr. Richardson, commencing 
with the earliest times at which dates can be affixed, and. regularly 
descending to the present period, besides giving a rjch feast in the 
shape of fabled records and rhymed story. How much of contrast 
does there exist in this publication, exhibiting the feuds and the 
features of barbarous times with the civilization of our familiar day, 
—the clannish warfares, the feudal heroism, with the courtesy and 
smooth surface of modern manners. But still the romantic in 
scenery remains; or rather ruifi and age have hallowed many a tra- 
ditionary spot, and shed impressive romance around what in 
nature is merely beautiful, or perhaps bold and uninviting. 

On one or two occasions we have drawn copiously from.the pages 
of this serial publication, and again recur to the work for a few more 
paragraphs and verses, both with the view of giving a hearty expres- 
sion of the favour we cherish for its plan and execution, and in order 
to offer an inducement to other collectors in other parts of the coun- 
try to gather in the stores which everywhere throughout the island 
abound for local table-books. How plentiful in poetic associations as 
well as historical records and curious anecdote is every corner of our 
land. How interesting merely to mark the progress into the com- 
plete formation of English character, of the nation’s full manhood. 
The day was when the people were of the aboriginal stock. Since 
that time there have been many infusions and comminglings. Chiefly 
have Saxon and Norman been blended into one stout and amply 
fashioned person, standing forth in grave but passionate John Bull,— 
in the broad-breasted and honest tender-hearted men. of England. 
Much over all the breadth and length of the country is to be read of 
change and revolution, and also of fulfilment and consolidation,—of 
decay yet of maturity. And valuable it is to preserve from oblivion 
the finger-posts of transition. 

VoL 111. (1843.) No. 11. R 
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Transition and characteristics are often as plainly indicated by 
tale, fiction, and superstition, as by stern truth and unyielding 
reality ; and one is hardly less gratified in learning the fable connected 
with a particular spot, than the particulars of an event which figures 
in national history. We like to visit, for instance, those 


Lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images; and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpaired though old. 


It may be a tale of enchantment, and to the brighter knowledge of 
our day of most extravagant invention,—an Arthurian legend in 
short, and originally indicating malignant mystery and rudest ig- 
norance. But now they come shorn of their darker traits, and carry 
no danger with them; while they afford an insight into the state of 
society as it existed in times long gone by. They have other uses 
which Mr. Richardson has well characterized, viz., in the ameliorated 
influence they exercise over the imaginations of those who still own 
their power to fascinate and gratify. ‘Under this aspect they 
may be compared,” he observes, “ to the hoar frost, that in the dimt- 
mished temperature of evening has fallen within the recesses of the 
hills, which if enveloped by a rigorous atmosphere, blights and chills 
the plant which its sliaieit christallization served to ornament and 
beautify, but if touched and gently dissipated by the cheering sun- 
cota it ‘leaves a saving moisture at the root,’ to quicken and re- 
resh.” 

The legends of King Arthur assuredly stand at the head of all 
those extravagant tales in which supernatural agencies are reported 
to have been at work. No other source of fiction has resulted in so 
many stories for childhood’s ear, for grown-up credulity, or for poetic 
imaginings. Every thing told in these stories of this hero is extra- 
ordinary, his celebrity bemg as widely circulated as his deeds were 
superhuman and destiny mysterious. But nothing is more remark- 
able regarding him than the obscurity and the miracles associated 
with the legends of his death, the burden of most of those current in 
this country being that he was carried into Fairy-land, and will at 
some period be restored to avenge the wrongs of Britain perpetrated 
by the invading Saxons. Very different, indeed, are the spots 
assigned as the place where he sleeps, one of these, we learn from 
Mr. Richardson, being on the coast of Northumberland, the details 
having ‘settled down upon the ruined strength of Sewingshields, 
and mingled their interesting bewitchery with the shadows of the 
basaltic crags, in whose pillars the evidence of the exertion of a 
power even more gigantic and dreadful than the utmost power of 
enchantment stands for ever memorialized.” 

We shall quote at length what Mr. Richardson has further to tell 
of the particular spot mentioned, and of the legends therewith asso- 
ciated in popular tale. 
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The Northumbrian legends on the topic of Arthur vary in several interest- 
ing particulars, but all of them are accompanied with sach strong features of 
affinity, that they may be easily reduced to one primeval type, which time, 
accident, and the opposite characters of relators have contributed to diversify. 
They bear the most fraternal likeness to the German and Welsh narratives 
already cited, and to those variations of the tale preserved in other districts 
to which reference has been made. An outline of the scene, which in tra- 
ditionary record they have rendered famous, will serve to place those legends 
in their most favourable point of view, and will the better exhibit their more 
prominent characteristics. 

_ Sewingshields lies between the Roman Wall and the military road, near 
the 28th mile-stone from Newcastle, and at the western extremity of War- 
den parish. Of Sewingshields castle, Mr. Hodgson informs us, “a square, 
low, lumpy mass of ruins, overgrown with nettles, still remains. Its site is 
on the end of a dry ridge, and overlooked from the south by the basaltic 
cliffs, along the brow of which the Roman Wall was built. There are also 
some traces of trenches near it; and on one side it has a sike, and on the 
other, flat, swampy ground extends along way to the east ; but to the north 
and west, the surface is thrown into dry gentle hills and ridges, with inter- 
vening bogs.” ‘* Near the farm-house of Sewingshields, several basaltic 
columns rose very proudly and remarkably in the front of the high and rug- 
ged cliff that*The Wall has traversed, and one of these in particular, was 
called by some, King Arthur, and by others King Ethel’s Chair. It wasa 
single, many-sided shaft, about ten feet high, and had a natural seat on its 
top, like achair with a back ; but was most wantonly ovérturned a few years 
since by a mischievous lad, well known in the neighbourhood, but unworthy 
of punishment by the mention of his name. Vulgar malignity loves to tor- 
ment the orderly and ingenuous, by destroying works which time has sanc- 
tified and rendered objects of their veneration. 

“Though the history of Sewingshields castle is blended with legends of 
British days, its size never entitled it to a higher name than a tower, of 
which description of border strengths many were much more formidable 
than this. But as its tale belongs to times nearer the Romans, than these 
degenerate days, we will enshrine it here within the sound of Roman trum- 
pets, and in sight of thé armies of the Mistress of thé’ World, as they rake 
their well-defended marches from sea to'sea. For the broad outline of the 
story, I am indebted to thé enquiries and graphic pen of Miss Carlyle, of 
Carlisle ; for parts of its detail and colouring to old inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. |, 

Immemorial tradition has asserted that king Arthur, his queen Guetiever, 
court of lords and ladies, and his hounds, were enchanted in some cave of 
the crags, or in a hall below the castle of Séwingshields; and would continue 
entranced there till some one should first blow a bugle-horn that laid on a 
table near the entrance into the hall, and then, with “‘ the sword of stone,”’ 
cut a garter also placed there beside it. But none had ever heard where the 
entrance to this enchanted hall was, till the farmer at Sewingshitlds, about 50 
years since, was sitting knitting on the ruins of the castle, and’ his clew fell, 
and ran downwards through a rush of briars and nettles, as Ht’ supposed, 
into a deep subterraneous passage. Full in the faith, that the entrance int 
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king Arthur’s hall was now discovered, he cleared the briary portal of its 
weeds and rubbish, and entering a vaulted passage, followed in its darklin 
way the thread of hisclew. The floor was infested with toads and lizards ; and 
the dark wings of bats, disturbed by his unhallowed intrusion, flitted fear- 
- fully around him. At length his sinking faith was strengthened by a dim, 
distant light, which, as he advanced, grew gradually brighter, till all at once, 
he entered a vast and vaulted hall, in the centre of which a fire without fuel, 
from a broad crevice in the floor, blazed with a high and lambent flame, that 
showed all the carved walls, and fretted roof, and the monarch, and his queen 
and court, reposing around in a theatre of thrones and costly couches. On 
the floor, beyond the fire, lay the faithful and deep-toned pack of thirty 
couple of hounds; and on a table before it, the spell-dissolving horn, sword 
and garter. The shepherd reverently, but firmly grasped the sword, and as 
he drew it leisurely from its rusty scabbard, the eyes of the monarch and his 
courtiers began to open, and they rose till they sat upright. He cut the 
garter; and, as the sword was being slowly sheathed, the spell asumed its 
ancient power, and they all gradually sunk to rest; but not before the mon- 
arch lifted up his eyes and hands, and exclaimed, 


‘“*O woe betide that evil day, 

On which this witless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword—the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-horn!” 


Of this favourite tradition the most remarkable variation is respecting the 
place where the farmer descended. Some say that after the king’s denun- 
ciation, terror brought on loss of memory, and he was unable to give any 
correct account of his adventure, or the place where it occurred. But all 
agree that Mrs. Spearman, the wife of another and more recent occupier of 
the estate, had a dream in which she saw a rich hoard of treasure among 
the ruins of the castle; and that for many days together she stood over 
workmen employed in searching for it, but without success. - 

The version of the story that has fallen under our notice, has less of the 
*‘pomp of sceptred state,” than the preceding, and has evidently inherited 
from a baser original, but its verity is not the less to be depended upon. 

A shepherd one day in quest of a strayed sheep, on the crags, suddenly 
had his attention aroused, by the scene around him assuming an appearance 
he had never before witnessed. There seemed to be about it a more than 
wonted vividness, and such a deep solemnity hung over its aspect, that its 
features became as it were palpably impressed upon his mind. While he 
was musing on this unexpected occurrence, his steps were arrested by a ball 
of thread. This he laid hold of, and pursuing the path it pointed out, found 
it led into a cavern, in the recesses of which, as the guiding line used by 
miners in their explorations of devious passages, it appeared to lose itself. 
As he approached, he felt perforce constrained to follow the strange con- 
ductor, that had so marvellously come into his hands. After passing through 
along and dreary vestibule, he was ushered into an apartment in the inte- 
rior, An immense fire blazed on the hearth, and cast its broad flashes with 
a wild—unearthly glare, to the remotest corner of the chamber. Over it 
was placed a huge caldron, as if preparations were being made for a feast on 
an extensive scale. Two hounds lay couchant on either side of the fire-place, 
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in the stillness of unbroken slumber. The only remarkable piece of furniture 
in the apartment was a table, covered with green cloth. At the head of the 
table, a being considerably advanced in years, of a dignified mien, and clad 
in the habiliments of war, sat, as it were fast asleep, in an arm-chair. At the 
other end of the table lay a hornanda sword. Notwithstanding these signs 
of life, throughout the chamber there prevailed a dread silence, the very 
feeling of which made the shepherd reflect that he had advanced beyond the 
limits of human experience, and that he was now in the presence of objects 
that belong more to death than to life! The very idea made his flesh creep. 
He however had the fortitude left, to advance to the table and lift the horn. 
The hounds pricked up their ears most fearfully, and the grisly veteran 
“started up on his elbow,” and raising his half unwilling eyes, told the 
staggered hind, that if he would blow the horn and draw the sword, he 
would ‘confer upon him the honours of knighthood to last through time. 
But such unheard of dignities from a source so ghastly, either met with no 
appreciation from the awe-stricken swain, or the terror of finding himself 
alone in the company it might be of malignant phantoms, who were only 
tempting him to his ruin, became too urgent to be resisted, and therefore 
proposing to divide the peril with a comrade, he groped his darkling way, as 
best his quaking limbs could support him, back to the ‘ blessed’’ daylight. 
On his return with a reinforcement of strength and courage, all traces of 
the former scene had disappeared ; the crags presented their usual cheerful 
and quiet aspect; and every vestige of the opening of a cavern was obli- 
terated. Thus failed another of the repeated opportunities, for releasing 
the spell-bound king of Britain from the “ charmed sleep of ages.” Within 
his rocky chamber, he still sleeps on as tradition tells, till the apointed hour, 
or if invited by his enchantress to participate in the illusions of the fairy 
festival, it has charms for him no longer. ‘‘ Wasted with care,” he sits be- 
side her—the banquet untasted—the pageantry unmarked, 


** by constraint 
Her guest and from his native land withheld 
By sad necessity.” 


The ground work of this legend, says Sir Walter Scott, “ is a tradition 
common to all nations, as the belief of the Mahommedans respecting their 
twelve Imaums demonstrates. It is found with several variations, in many 
parts of Scotland and England; the scene is sometimes laid in some fa- 
vourite glen of the Highlands, sometimes in the deep coal-mines of Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland, which run so far beneath the ocean. It is 
also to be found in Reginald Scott’s book on Witchcraft, which was written 
in the sixteenth century. It would be in vain to ask what was its origin. 
The choice between the horn and sword may, perhaps, include as a moral, 


that : is fool-hardy to awaken danger before we have arms in our hands to 
resist it, 


Specimens of the ballad-poetry strewed throughout the Table 
Book will variegate our extracts. The first of this kind is “The 
Gatthering Ode of the Fenwyke of Northumberland,” with a prepa- 


ratory notice. 
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The Fenwyke of Northumberland are of Saxon origin, and take their eog- 
nomen from their ancient fastness in the fenny lands in the vicinity of Stam- 
fordham. 

By a match with one of the co-heiresses of the ancient house of StRoTHER 
(temp. Hen. IY.), they obtained the domain of Wallington, which from 
thenceforth, to the reign of William the Third, continued to be a residence 
of the family, and Fenwyke Castle was suffered to decay. The remains of 
this once impregnable stronghold are now used as a farm house. 

By purchase, and by marriage with some of the principal families in the 
county, the Fenwyke obtained large possessions, which, from the unsettled 
state of the times, required the protection of military power. Fierce and 
resolute in their own character and disposition, they not only sustained the 
shock of many a Scottish inroad, but were ever ready to avenge real or ap: 
posed wrongs, by a furious raid into the territories of the enemy. The 
slogan or gathering cry of the clan—a Fenwyke! a Fenwyke! !a Fenwyke!!! 
was never heard in vain, and many a Border-battle’field bears witness to their 
deadly strife with their Scottish neighbours. 

The illustrious House of Percy always ranked the Fenwyke among the 
most constant of its retainers, and the banner blazing with the silver Cres- 
cent never appeared in border warfare without that of the Fenwyke and its 
gorged Phoenix in the burning flame following in the rear. 

The late Mr. William Richardson, of North Shields, the translator of the 
luscions Bard of Teos, published the following gathering ode in one of our 
local prints several years ago. He “‘ supposes an inroad of the Scots to haye 
taken place in the absence of the Perpcy in Palestine, and that this Ode, in 
the manner of the Highland Pibrach, was used for the gathering of the Fen- 
wicke to repel them.” Mr. Richardson ** respectfully inscribed” it “toa 
descendant of the ancient wARLIkE Banp oF a WICKE.” The notes are 
by the author. 


Pipe of Northumbria, sound! 
War pipe of Alnwicke ! 
Wake the wild hills around, 
Summon the Fenwicke : 
Percy at Paynin war : 
Fenwicke stands foremost ; 
Scots in array from far, 
Swell wide their war-host. 


See, fierce from the border, 
Wolf-like he rushes ; 
Drives southward the Warder ; 
Gore-stream forth gushes ; 
Come Spearman, come Bowman, 
Come bold-hearted Truewicke : 
Repel the proud foe-man ; 
Join lion-like Bewicke. 
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From Fenwicke and Denwicke, 
Harlow and Hallington ; 

Sound bugle at Alnwicke, 
Bag-pipe at Wallington : 

On Elf-hills th? Alarm Wisp 
Smoulders in pale array ; 

Maids, babes that can scarce lisp, 
Point trembling the bale-way. 


Leave the plough, leave the mow, 
Leave loom and smithie ; 

Gome with your trusty yew, 
Strong arm and pithy ! 

Leave the herd on the hill, 
Lowing and flying ; 

Leave the vill, cot, and mill,— 
The dead and the dying. 


Come, clad in your steel jack, 
Your war gear in order, 
And down hew, or drive back, 
The Scot o’er the border ; 
And yield you to no man; 
Stand firm in the van-guard ; 
Brave death in each foe-man, 
Or die on the green sward. 


Our other specimen is a Northumbrian ballad, communicated to 
the editor of the Table-Book, by Mr. Chambers, author of the 
“ Traditions of Edinburgh ;” the composition being conjectured to 
belong to the time of the Commonwealth. The Sir Arthur of the 
verses was, we are told, he of Haslerigg, the governor of Tynemouth 
Castle, and of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, during the Protectorate. 


As noble Sir Arthur one morning did ride, 

With his hounds at his feet, and his sword by his side, 
He saw a fair maid sitting under a tree, 

He asked her name, and she said ’twas Mollee. 


“Oh charming Mollee, you my butler shal be, 

To draw the red wine for yourself and for me! 

I'll make you a lady so high in degree, 

If you will but love me, my charming Mollee ! 


I'll give you fine ribbons, I'll give you fine rings, 
I'll give you fine jewells, and many fine things 
I'll give you a petticoat, flounced to the knee, 
If you will but love me, my charming Molle!” 
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**T’ll have none of your ribbons, and none of your rings, 
None of your jewells, and other fine things, 

And I’ve got a petticoat suits my degree, 

And I'll ne’er love a married man until his wife dee.” 


**Oh charming Mollee lend me then your penknife, 
And I will go home, and [’ll kill my own wife ; 

T’ll kill my own wife, and my bairnies three, 

If you will but love me my charming Mollee.”’ 


** Oh noble Sir Arthur, it must not be so, 

Go home to your wife, and let nobody know ; 

For seven long years I will wait upon thee, 

But I'll ne’er love a married man till his wife dee.”’ 


Now seven long years are gone and are past, 

The old woman went to her long home at last ; 
The old woman died, and Sir Arthur was free, 
And he soon came a courting to charming Mollee. 


Now charming Mollee in her carriage doth ride, 

With her hounds at her feet, and her lord by her side: 
‘* Now all ye fair maids take a warning by me, 

And ne’er love a married man till his wife dee.” 


Mr. Richardson observes, as “ Sir Arthur was of the Bray school 
of politicians, it is not improbable that after he turned Royalist, 
some’of his old Cromwellian friends, well acquainted with his private 
life and amours, may have written the ballad as a jeu d’esprit.” This 
remark furnishes us with an occassion to state that the explanatory 
notes and prefatory explanations which abound in the Table Book 
evince great painstaking and a thorough local knowledge, comprising 
antiquities, events, scenes, objects, and persons of all classes. The 
wood-cut illustrations continue to be numerous and well executed, 
the work being altogether a model of its kind. 





Art. X.—Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. 
By the Rev. StErHen Ouin, D.D., President of the Wesleyan 
University. 2vols. Wiley and Putnam. 


Tuis American clergyman travelled for the recovery of his health, 
having visited England, France, and Italy. His wife died in the 
course of the European tour, at the time when he was beginning to 
get better; and this melancholy event suggested the necessity of 
extending his journey, in order to assuage his sorrow, and to aid the 
progress of restoration. He accordingly directed his course towards 
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Greece, visiting Egypt and the Holy Land also. This tour took 
place in 1839-40, and furnished the subject of the present volume ; 
Alexandria and Cairo, an ascent to the cataracts, a journey through 
the Desert to Mount Sinai, and thence to Arabia Petreea, with a 
number of excursions in Palestine, being the more particular 
account of the course and pilgrimages described. 

Our readers are well aware that thefe is not novelty in this route ; 
neither does Dr. Olin pretend to furnish much of originality, his 
object being to supply information to a particular section of his 
countrymen, the religious people of the United States, who are not 
represented as being a reading community, at least in as far as books 
of general information and secularity are concerned. He therefore 
has devoted himself to a record of his personal observations and im- 
pressions, and such an account of antiquities, of scriptural occur- 
rences, sites and scenes, with the incidents of his own travels as were 
likely to interest and instruct American religionists; so that not only 
to that class, but to the world in general, he has brought something 
that is new in matter as well as in purpose and manner. 

To persons even who are familiar with the several recent works 
which travel the same ground occupied by our anthor, there will be 
very considerable attractions in the volumes of the learned President. 
He is a man of observing talent and habit, of cultured knowledge 
and agreeable disposition, of an independent turn and skilful exe- 
cution. He had opportunities to take advantage of, and made use of 
them. His companions and fortuitous associations were not barren 
of passages worthy of being so well recorded as we here find them ; 
while his comments have that mildness and sterling principle in them 
that force you to like the writer while you profit by what is written. 
A ‘rage of his considerate and susceptible nature will be met with 
in his views on many subjects of a sacred description, or that bear 
upon Scriptural illustration. We find him, for example, reasoning 
in the following pleasantly credulous, and perhaps soundly articulate 
manner concerning localities that have been perhaps as unjustly made 
the themes of cold scepticism as of superstitious veneration and ho- 


mage, 


I will not hesitate to declare, that I regard the traditionary argument 
in favour of the identity of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre to be as satis- 
factory and conclusive as any argument can be which is dependent upon 
this species of evidence ; nor can I perceive how it may be set aside with- 
out doing violence to fundamental principles, which we are accustomed to 
acknowledge in our reasonings upon many subjects deeply interesting to 
the hopes and virtues of mankind. I have freely admitted the difficul- 
ties, chiefly topographical, in the way of the conclusion which I have been 
led to adopt. Some of these I have attempted to remove, and some to 
palliate ; with what success, I must not presume to judge. If others 
which have escaped my attention still exist in their full force, I cannot think 
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them insuperable, or as worthy to be put in competition with the tradition- 
ary argument. 

Many persons, I am aware, doubt the importance of the question to 
which I have given so large aplace. I cannot concur in their views. I 
have had some opportunities for observing the baleful influence of this 
horror of monastic traditions. Protestant travellers, and especially Ame- 
rican and English Protestants, often lose many of the literary and all of 
the moral advantages of a visit to the theatre of Biblical events, by a 
morbid suspicion of whatever is affirmed or believed by monks and 
Catholics. They carry into the midst of these inspiring scenes a prede- 
termined scepticism, which quite disarms them of all power over the heart, 
and congeals the very sources of enthusiasm. I have heard cutting sneers 
about Catholic mummeries and credulities while 1 knelt down with a taper in 
my hand to examine the hole in the top of Calvary where the Redeemer’s 
cross is alleged to haye been planted; and my ears were wounded by 
irreyerent criticisms when I stood in the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
and gazed with emotion on the spot where or near which the Saviour was 
probably buried and rose again, This perverse spirit of scepticism is often 
extended indiscriminately to every object in and about Jerusalem, with the 
exception perhaps of the hills and ste vallies, which constitue the un- 
changeable natural feelings of the region, For myself, I freely confess, 
though it may detract not a little from the weight of my opinions, that 
I found beljeving far more agreeable than cold incredulity. I endeavoured 
to carry with me everywhere a paramount reverence for truth, and the 
spirit of fair and watchful criticism; but I could not and would not deny 
myself the luxury of communing freely with the glorious objects that fill 
and surround the holy city, and of yielding my imagination and my heart 
to the full power of the sacred associations that cluster upon the brow of its 
venerable hills, and teem in its deep, overshadowed vallies. 


But we are greatly forestalling, if respect is to be paid to the order 
of the book. We come back to the land of Egypt for an instant 
to glean some notices and hints both of the present government, and 
of the obstacles as well as impulses that bear upon the future civili- 
zation and Christianity of the Egyptian people. The Pacha’s mode 
and sweep of taxation is so oppressive that ‘in Europe or America 
it would speedily work the extinction of the race or of the tyranny.” 


The excessive taxation, which extends to every person and pursuit, is 
another fruitful cause for complaint. The Pacha taxes the land to the 
utmost it can pay. This is no new thing, though the burden has been: 
much aggravated under his sway. He also lays a tax on domestic animals 
—the camel, the ass, the ox, the sheep, and the cow. Each palm-tree is 
the object of a distinct impost. The wheel and rude machinery employed 
in irrigation pay fifteen dollars per annum. After all this, a poll-tax is 
imposed on every tradesman and labourer, of whatever pursuit. The 
amount, which is very various, may be conjectured from the fact that a 
month’s wages is kept back from the pay of labourers employed by the 
Government at one piaster a day. Indirect taxation, in its turn, exacts an 
additional contribution from the peasant in the purchase of all imported and 
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many domestic articles. No system of revenue, ‘perhaps, ever pressed upon 
a people with a weight so terrible and annihilating. A soil that produces 
abundantly, a benighant climate that renders human existenee tolerable at 
the least possible expense, and a race of men patient of hunger, and naked- 
ness, and oppression, which they have inherited from their ancestors, addict- 
ed to indolence, and more studious of repose than of positive enjoyments, 
are concurring circumstances that render possible in Egypt a system which 


in Europe or America would speedily work the extinetion of the race or of 
the tyranny, 


What are Europeans doing for the people of Egypt? 


We ought, perhaps, to hope for ultimate benefits from the free ingress of 
foreigners and their manners, though it must be confessed that hitherto they 
have been at best of an equivocal character. The contempt of the Moham- 
medans for Christians is diminished by seeing them advanced to so many 
places of confidence, and by the homage done to their superior intelligence 
and civilization in the new organization of the army and navy, and in the 
other innovations of the Pacha; and were the Europeans who occupy 
influential stations in the administration and in society more exemplary in 
their lives, some impression would be made upon the religious prejudices, 
and some respect inspired for the Gospel. Unfortunately, however, those 
who represent Christianity in Egypt seem not to be impressed with a sense 
of their high responsibility. They often have the reputation of super- 
adding the voluptuousness and sensuality of the East to the vices of civil- 
ized Europe. I heard many anecdotes that left no room to doubt the 
general correctness of this representation, and had some opportunities to 
confirm it by my own observations, One European of the highest name 
purchased a Black girl in the slave-market in Cairo, and having tricked her 
out in the gorgeous finery of the East, paraded her through the length of 
the land as 4 mistress with the most offensive and indecent publicity. I met 
with another representative of Christianity who avowedly resides in Egypt 
to enjoy the Mohammedan immunity of a plurality of wives; and I was 
assured that he had a harem, selected with the usual regard to variety, from 
various nations and colours. Such instances are not solitary; and they 
produce upon the minds of the Mohammedans the most unfavourable im- 
pressions with regard to the Gospel. These are rather strengthened than 
diminished by the instances of apostacy from the Christian faith, of which 
there are not wanting conspicuous examples, always attended with pretty 
full proof that they are the resylt of interested motives and not of honest 
conviction. When, in connexion with such facts, we consider the general 
degradation and bad character of the native Christians, to which the 
Mohammedans constantly appeal when addressed on the subject of religion, 
we are hardly permitted to hope that any favourable impression is likely to 
be made in favour of the Gospel, in the present state of things. 


One of Dr. Olin’s travelling acquaintances, 


We had another interesting fellow-passenger in the person of a young 
Cireassian lady, who was on her way to complete the domestic felicity of 
the Governor of Widdin. Feeling the want of an additional wife, that 
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dignitary had commissioned an aged female confidante to make the purchase 
of one in the Market of Constantinople. - 25,000 piasters was the price 
paid ; and a very liberal sum was also laid out in jewellery and other bridal 
ornaments. The aged and respectable-appearing duenna to whom this deli- 
cate transaction had been entrusted, an Ethiopian eunuch, and a black 
female slave, constituted the retinue of the fortunate bride. Fortunate she 
esteemed herself, and took much pains to impress the ladies of our party 
with a proper sense of the brilliant prospects of dignity and splendour that 
were but just before her. The poor eunuch found his office to be one of 
perplexity as well as honour ; and he complained bitterly of the turbulence 
and presumption of his costly charge, who quite refused to be restrained by 
his advice, and even inflicted the indignity of a blow upon him in a 
paroxysm of passion. For two or three days she was violently ill of a 
fever ; acircumstance which not only filled the attendants with alarm, but 
excited the lively sympathy of the Frank passengers. The poor Ethiopian 
who seemed to regard himself as specially responsible for the safe convey- 
ance of his precious charge to Widdin, manifested great anxiety, and 
sought for medical advice among the ladies. He had dosed the patient 
with an abundance of ripe cherries, without any good effect, and was at a 
loss how to proceed any farther in the treatment of the case. 


The volumes contain some twelve illustrations, reputably got up. 





Art. XI.—The Dispatches of Hernando Cortes, $c. Translated 
into English from the original Spanish. By G. Fotsom. Wiley 
and Putnam. 


Tue Spanish conquests in the New World are a dreadful chapter 
in the history of guilt and cupidity, furnished by a nation taking to 
itself the holy title of Christian. What, if the science of coloniza- 
tion even as now ascertained and practised had been in vigour, and 
had been extended to America when first settled in by Europeans, 
especially by the adventurers from the peninsula! But blood and 
oppression, madness and extermination, marked the footsteps of the 
ruthless invaders. What, if the Gospel of peace, and the gentle 
spirit of enlightened philanthropy had swayed the first preachers 
who planted themselves in Mexico and Peru! It might peradven- 
ture have been that the red men would have in time yielded con- 
sent and exhibited the proofs of heart-felt conversion, instead of 
having their stoicism confirmed and their barbarism exasperated. 

But speculation here is fruitless, and better it is that we fora 
moment invite attention to actualities. Cortes, if not truly a great 
man and master-warrior, was at least an unscrupulous person, and 
fated in many instances to be fortunate. He was artful and decep- 
tive, attributes not characteristic of the greatest minds. His study 
was to be politic, not pure and generous; his Despatches were 
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intended to serve certain ends before those of honour, truth, and 
disinterestedness. Even in his professed piety he was a self-secker, 
just as in all his professed anxieties for his royal patron’s benefit, he 
was a scurvy steward. Still, the conquest of Mexico alone was an 
achievement that will figure in the records of nations, at the same 
time that it discloses wonderful revolutions in the fortunes of vast 
families of the human race, affording a striking monument of the 
ruin of empire. The cities of the aborigines, and the condition 
of separate states, taking the reporter’s account with allowances, 
must have belonged to a people, vastly superior to anything evi- 
denced by the living generation of native coloured Americans, This, 
for instance, is the picture which Cortes draws of Tlascala, a town 
that is now sent si degenerated, there being here and elsewhere 
numerous proofs of an extinct degree of civilization, and this too 
brought about in the course of a few generations : 


This city is so extensive and so well worthy of admiration, that although 
I omit much that I could say of it, I feel assured that the little I shall say 
will be scarcely credited, since it is larger than Granada, and much stronger, 
and contains as many fine houses and a much larger population than that 
city did at the time of its capture ; and it is much better supplied with the 
products of the earth, such as corn, and with fowls and game, fish from the 
rivers, various kinds of vegetables, and other excellent articles of food. 
There is in this city a market, in which every day thirty-thousand people 
are engaged in buying and selling, beside many other merchants who are 
scattered about the city. The market contains a great variety of articlgs 
both of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoes for the feet; jewels of gold 
and silver, and precious stones, and ornaments of feathers, all as well ar- 
ranged as they can possibly be found in any public squares or markets in the 
world. There is much earthenware of every style and a good quality, equal 
to the best of Spanish manufacture. Wood, coal, edible and medicinal 
plants, are sold in great quantities. There are houses where they wash and 
shave the head as barbers, and also for baths. Finally, there is found among 
them a well regulated police; the people are rational and well disposed, and 
altogether greatly superior to the most civilized African nation. 


The great city the first capital of Mexico itself, afterwards com- 
pletely destroyed, is the subject of a glowing and inviting descrip- 
tion. Cortes speaks of it as being situated in a salt lake, having four 
avenues or entrances, all of which were formed by artificial causeways, 
“‘ two spears’ length in width.” ‘ The city is as large as Seville or 
Cordova ;” its principal streets very wide and straight, many of them 
half land and half water, and navigated by canoes. Farther, 


This-city has many public squares, in which are situated the markets and 
other places for buying and selling. There is one square twice as large as 
that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded by porticoes, where are daily as- 
sembled more than sixty thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling ; 
acd where are found all kinds of merchandise that the world affords, em- 
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bracing the necessaries of life, as, for instance, articles of food, as well as 
jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones 
shells, snails, and feathers. There arealso exposed for sale wrought and 
unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber hewn and unhewn, of 
different sorts. * ® Every kind of merchandise is sold in a particular 
street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best order is pre- 
served. They selleverything by number or measure ; at least so far we have 
not observed them to sell anything by weight. There is a building in the 
great square that is used as an audience house, where ten or twelve persons, 
who are magistrates, sit and decide all controversies that arise in the market, and 
order delinquents to be punished. In the same square there are other persons 
who go constantly about among the people observing what is sold, and, the 
measures used in selling ; and they have been seen to break measures that 
were not true. This great city contains a large number of temples, or houses 
for their idols, very handsome edifices, which are situated in the different 
districts and the suburbs ; inthe principal ones religious persons of each par- 
ticular sect are constantly residing, for whose use besides the houses con- 
taining the idols there are other convenient habitations. All these persons 
dress in black, and never cut or comb their hair from the time they enter the 
priesthood until they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, 
both nobles and respectable citizens, are placed in the temples and wear the 
same dress from the age of seven or ejglit years until they are taken out to 
be married ; which occurs more frequently with the first-born who inherit 
estates than with the others. ‘ The priests are debarred from female society; 
nor is any woman permitted to enter the religious houses. They also abstain 
from eating certain kinds of food, more at some seasons of the year than 
others. Among these temples there is one which far surpasses all the rest, 
whose grandeur of architectural details no human tongue is able to describe ; 
for within its precincts, surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for 
a town of five hundred families. Around the interior of this enclosure 
there are handsome edifices, containing large halls and corridors, in which 
‘the religious persons attached to the temple reside. There are full forty 
towers, wltich are lofty and well built, the largest of which has fifty steps 
leading to its main body, and is higher than the tower of the principal church 
at Seville. The stone and wood of which they are constructed are so well 
wrought in every part, that nothing could be better done, for the interior of 
the chapelscontaining. the idols consist of curious imagery, wrought in stones 
with plaster ceilings, and wood work carved in relief, and painted with figure, 
of monsters and other objects. All these towers are the burial places of the 
nobles, and every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which 
they pay their devotions. 


The policy of Cortes was decidedly Machiavelian ; his system one 
of ready fraud, misrepresentation, avarice, and cruelty. This is 
the way in which he procecded to inveigle the Emperor Montezuma, 
and to have him thrown into irons, after having burnt alive Qualpo- 
poca and his followers : 


Six days having passed, most powerful Prince, since I entered the grea 
city of Temixtitan (Mexico), and having seen some things in it, though 
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but a few compared with what there was to be scen and ‘noted, it seemed 
to me, judging from these things, and from what I had observed of the 
country, that it woald subserve the interests of your Majesty and our own 
security if Muteezuma was in my power, and not wholly free from restraint ; 
in order that he might not be diverted from the resolution and willing spirit 
which he showed in the service of your Majesty, especially as we Spaniards 
where somewhat troublesome and difficult to please; lest feeling annoyed 
on any occasion, he should do us some serious injury, and even might cause 
all memory of us to perish, in the exercise of his great power. It also ap- 
peared to me that if he was under my controul, all the other countries that 
were subject to him would be more easily brought to the knowledge and 
service of your Majesty, as afterwards actually happened. . I resolved there- 
fore, to take him and place him in my quarters, which were of great strength ; 
and revolving in my mind how this could be effected without oceasioning 
any tumult or disturbance, I recollected what the officer whom I had left in 
command at Vera Cruz, had written me concerning the oecurtences in the 
city of Almeria, which I have already related, and which, as he was informed, 
had all taken place in pursuance of orders from Muteczuma. Having: used 
the precaution to station guards at the corners of the streets, 1 went to the 
palace of Muteczuma, as I had before often done to visit him; and after con- 
versing with him in a sportive manner on agreeable topies, and receiving at his 
hands some jewels of gold, and one of his own daughters, together with 
several daughters of his nobles for some of my company, I then said to him, 
‘that I had been informed of what had taken place in the city of Nautecal 
or Almeria, and of the fate of the Spaniards, who had been killed there; 
that Qualpopoca alleged in defence of his conduct, that whatever he had 
done was in pursuance of orders from him, which, as his vassal, he could 
not disregard ; that I did not believe it was so, but nevertheless, in order to 
clear himself from the imputation, it seemed to me proper that he. should 
send for Qualpopoca and the other principal men of that city, who had 
been concerned in the slaughter of the Spaniards, that the truth of the matter 
might be known, and those men punished, by which means he would satisfy 
your Majesty of his loyal disposition beyond all dispute ; lest instead of the 
rewards which your Majesty would order to be given him, the reports of 
these outrages might provoke your Majesty’s anger against him, on account 
of his having commanded the injury to be done; since I was well satisfied 
that the truth was-contrary to what those men had declared.” 


The manner in which Cortes proposed that his royal master should 
Manage the tithes, furnishes a specimen of his interfering tendencics, 
when it was to bring about a selfish purpose, and of his estimate 
of the Spanish priesthood. The extract proves that the proposer’s 
political creed was extremely accommodating and ready to yield to 
views of convenience and expediency ; never being at a pinch by means 
of a gloss or an argument to found a reason for his suggestion. 


The plan I would recommend is, that a number of religious persons, (or 
priests,) as I have already mentioned, zealous for the conversion of this 
people, should come out, for whom houses and monasteries should be erected 
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in the provinces wherever it may seem proper ; and that tithes be assigned 
them to defray the expense of building their houses, and for their support, 
the surplus to be applied to the erection and ornamenting of the churches 
in the villages where the Spaniards reside, as well as fo maintain the clergy 
who officiate in them. Officers appointed by your Majesty should collect 
and keep an account of the tithes, and with them supply the monasteries and 
churches; for which purpose they will be more than sufficient, and a balance 
left for the disposition of your Majesty. Let your Majesty petition his 
Holiness the [Pope] to grant you the tenths of these parts for this purpose, 
giving him to understand the service rendered to God our Lord by the con- 
version of this people, which can be accomplished in no other way ; for if 
bishops and other prelates are sent, they will follow the custom practised by 
them for our sins at the present day, by disposing of the estates of the church 
and expending them in pageants and other foolish matters; and bestowing 
rights of inheritance on their sons or relatives. A still greater evil would 
result from this state of things; the natives of this country formerly had 
their priests, who were engaged in conducting the rites and ceremonies of 
their religion ; and so strict were they in the practice of honesty and chastity, 
that any deviation therefrom was punished with death; now if they saw 
that the affairs of the Church and what related to the service of God were 
entrusted to canons and other dignitaries, and if they understood that these 
were the ministers of God whom they beheld indulging in vicious habits and 
profaneness, as is the case in these days in Spain, it would lead them to un- 
dervalue our faith and treat it with derision, and all the preaching in the 
world would not be able to counteract the mischief arising from this source. 


Hernando Cortes’s conquest of Mexico, in the pages before us, is 
rather a rough nfrative, the pretensions to accuracy and truth in 
sundry parts being calculated to excite suspicion. The book, how- 
ever, deserves a welcome, for it fills up blanks of history, while it 
corroborates sundry important passages of what has been recorded by 
other witnesses. 





Art. XIII.—A Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical In- 
ventions of Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S., Inventor of. the 
Power Loom, §c. Saunders and Otley. 


Tuis Memoir, the preface informs us, has been chiefly derived from 
authentic papers in the possession. of Dr. Cartwright’s family, and 
also from the personal recollection of its few surviving members. 
The author’s work has been one of love and affection, and it fails not 
of a due admiration for the deceased inventor. At the same time a 
sound discretion has been used, and nothing uttered that is not fairly 
borne out by facts and good testimony. Judgment and correct taste 
have been shown in the selection, so as not to weary the general rec» 
der; nor need any one be perplexed by the technicalities of mecha- 
nics in these pages; for while minute details are avoided, care has 
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been taken not to load the narrative or remarks with statements and 
terms that would repel by their dryness and prove in eny degree 
puzzling. In short, without aiming at a regular biography, the au- 
thor has presented a very sufficient memoir of the various pursuits of 
the eminent subject of his book, and which will in all probability, we 
think, supersede the necessity hereafter of any attempt at a more 
elaborate Life. : 

Edmund Cartwright was born in the spring of the year 1743, 
being the fourth son of a gentleman of ancient family. His early 
studies and bent of mind do not seem to have given evidence of any 
particular aptitude or taste for mechanical ingenuity, his inclination 
being towards the naval service. He however was educated at Ox- 
ford for the Church, having distinguished himself at the grammar- 
school, and therefore being deemed cut out for one of the learned 
professions, To be sure, both in youth and early manhood he exhi- 
bited great versatility, and cultivated branches that are by no means 
intimately allied. He was literary as well as agricultural, addicted to 
medicine as well as to poetry. He published several effusions, some 
of them being much admired and reaching several editions in a short 
period. He was a contributor to the Monthly Review at the time 
when Mr. Griffiths was its editor. Cartwright and Griffiths were 
therefore naturally pretty frequent correspondents, the letters of 
course relating more or less to the books for reviewing. When speak- 
ing of our own long-established journal, one of the then editor’s 
epistles will be acceptable, both as a specimen frog which to judge of 
his management and manner, and as throwing light upon a subject 
that may rank as one of the curiosities in the history of literature.— 
Griffiths thus writes to Cartwright. 


Turnham Green, June 16th. 


Dear Sir,—I have sent you a FEAST! Johnson’s new volumes of the 
“Lives of the Poets.” You will observe that Savage’s life is one of the 
volumes. I suppose it is the same which he published about thirty years 
ago, and therefore you will not be obliged to notice it otherwise than in the 
course of enumeration. In the account of Hammond, my good friend 
Samuel has stumbled on a material circumstance in the publication of Cib- 
ber’s Lives of the Poets. He intimates that Cibber never saw the work. 
This is a reflection on the bookseller, your humble servant. The bookseller 
has now in his possession Theophilus Cibber’s receipt for twenty guineas, 
(Johnson says ten,) in consideration of which he engaged to “‘ revise, correct, 
and improve, the work, and also to affix his name in the title-page. Mr. 
Cibber did accordingly very punctually revise every sheet: he made numer- 
ous corrections, and added many improvements—particularly in those lives 
which came down to his own times, and brought him within the circle of his 
own and his father’s literary acquaintance, especially in the dramatic line. 
To the best of my recollection he gave some entire lives, besides: inserting 
abundance of paragraphs, of notes, anecdotes, and remarks, in those which 
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were compiled by Shiells and other writers. I say other, because raany of 
the best pieces of biography in that collection were not written by Shiells, 
but by superior hands. In short, the engagement of Cibber, or some other 
Englishmam, to superintend what Shiells in particular shouid offer, was a 
measure absolutely necessary, not only to guard against his Scotticisms, and 
other defects of expression, but his virulent Jacobitism, which inclined him 
to abuse every Whig character that came in his way. This, indeed, he would 
have done, but Cibber (a staunch Williamite) opposed and prevented him, 
insomuch that a violent quarrel arose on the subject. By the way, it seems 
to me, that Shiell’s Jacobitism has been the only circumstance that has pro- 
cured him the regard of Mr. Johnson, and the favourable mention that he 
has made (in the paragraph referred to) of Shiells’ ‘‘ virtuous Life and pious 
End ”’—expressions that must draw a smile from every one who knows, as | 
did, the real character of Robert Shiells. And now, what think you of 
noticing this matter, in regard to truth and the fair fame of the honest 


bookseller ! 


It appears that Johnson’s * Lives of the Poets” were reviewed by 
Mr. Cartwright; and also that Theophilus Cibber really had had a 
share in the compilation of certain lives of the poets that were pub- 
lished in his name. 

Cartwright was continually projecting or dabbling in a diversity of 
things, making experiments, and ever ready to seize hold of a sug- 
gestion in order to pursue it to some economical conclusion. One 
likes to regard him cultivating his glebe, in order to originate im- 
provements, and not less as a clerical physician visiting his poor 
parishioners, having turned his attention to the study of medicine to 
equip himself for this important office. And here too he experi- 
mented ; for he successfully applied yeast to the cure of putrid fever, 
the idea having been suggested by a piece of putrid meat that was 
made sweet by being suspended over a tub of wort in the act of 
fermentation. 

It was not till Mr. Cartwright was in his forty-first year, that his 
ingenuity was directed to mechanics, and this purely by accident. 
But his sanguine temperament and inventive genius required only a 
hint to smite him, in order to set all his fine powers to work to master 
the most stubborn difficulties. The circumstances too, however 
slender they may appear, about to be described, produced a complete 
change in all his views ; for instead of continuing to cultivate literary 
pursuits, to look for advancement in his sacred profession, and to 
strive after those attainments which are most closely associated with 
the elegancies of life, he took with intense earnestness and most 
persevering enthusiasm to the mechanician’s sphere, figuring as one 
of those enterprising individuals, who, in departing from immemorial 
practice, first gave impulse, and prepared the way through stern ob- 
stacles and keen opposition, for the more prosperous career of 
successors; the results being the wonderful extension and develop- 
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ment of British manufactures that have been realized within the 
last fifty years. The circumstances so slender and accidental to 
which reference has been made, are thus given in the memoir: 


In the summer of 1784, Mr. Cartwright happening to be at Matlock, in 
Derbyshire, became, during his visit there, highly interested in the progress 
of those ingenious manufactures, which not many years before had been 
established in that immediate neighbourhood. The application of machinery 
to the art of spinning was at that time a novelty; and the splendid fortunes 
that some ingenious mechaniés, who had been successful in introducing it, 
were supposed to be realizing, seemed to hold out extraordinary encourage- 
ment to the exercise of any inventive faculty that should contribute to the 
improvement of our national manufactures. Mr. Cartwright was not aware 
in how high a degree a faculty of this nature existed in his own mind, until 
it was brought into action by the accidental occurrence of a conversation at 
the public table, on the subject of new and ingenious inventions, especially 
that of Sir Richard Arkwright’s recently invented method of spinning cotton 
by machinery. 

It was observed by some of the company present, that if this new mode of 
spinning by machinery should be generally adopted, so much more yarn 
would be manufactured than our own weavers could work up, that the con- 
sequence would be a considerable export to the Continent, where it might be 
woven into cloth so cheaply, as to injure the trade in England.* Mr. Cart- 
wright replied to this observation, that the only remedy for such an evil 
would be to apply the power of machinery to the art of weaving as well as to 
that of spinning, by contriving looms tv work up the yarn as fast as it was 
producec by the spindle. Some gentlemen from Manchester, who were 
present, and who, it may be presumed, were better acquainted with the sub- 
ject of discussion, would not admit of the possibility of such a contrivance, 
on account of the variety of movements required in the operation of weaving. 
Mr. Cartwright, who, if he ever had seen weaving by hand, had certainly 
paid no particular attention to the process by which it was performed, main- 
tained that there was no real impossibility in applying power to any part of 
the most complicated machine, (producing as an instance the automaton 
chess-player,) and that whatever variety of movements the art of weaving 
might require, he did not doubt but that the skilful application of mechanism 
might produce them. The discussion having proceeded to some length, it 
made so strong an impression on Mr. Cartwright’s mind, that immediately 
on his return home, he set about endeavouring to construct a machine that 
should justify the proposition he had advanced, of the practicability of weav- 
ing by machinery. It may be remarked, that the incredulity expressed by- 
these gentlemen, who were of all persons most likely to be acquainted with 
the fact, had any attempt been previously made to weave by machinery, is 
a pretty decisive proof that nothing of the kind had then been effected. 





* The fulfilment of this prediction, twenty years subsequently to the 
above conversation, in fact led to the first adoption of the power-loom, which 
came afterwards into more general use, from the great demand for English 
cotton goods, in consequence of the disturbed state of the Continent. 
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His first attempts, as might be supposed, were rude and clumsy ;.but as 
neither drawings nor models now remain of them, we have no means of 
tracing his earliest steps in mechanical experiment, nor of ascertaining the 
mode in which he proposed to overcome difficulties that had appeared in- 
surmountable even to experienced mechanicians. 

In the course of a few months, however, he had brought his loom to such 
a state of progress, as led him to imagine that it might eventually become 
profitable ; and to the surprise of every one who was at all conversant with 
undertakings of this nature, as well as to that of his personal friends, he took 


out a patent in April, 1785, in order to secure’to himself the expected advan- 
tages of the invention. 


Dr. Cartwright’s principal mechanical inventions are known by the 
names power-loom and the wool-combing machine. But his career 
was not unopposed or exempt from jealousy. He had also to dispute 
with parties on the ground of priority and originality. Besides, his 

new position in society had its special trials; for at that period people 
of polish and elegant pretension regarded the classes that devoted 
themselves to manufacturing and mechanical pursuits as of an inferior 
grade. It was deemed, too, unseemly for a clergyman to engage so 
deeply in courses which ministered by enginery, and still more when 
the inventions promised to work such revolutions, and to place the 
poor and the labouring community in a condition to command many 
of the luxuries of the aristocracy. The manufactory which he set 
up in Doncaster had these and other difficulties to contend with. 
He was naturally not only over sanguine, but cherished Sera ab 
too pure, straightforward, and simple, to allow him to take the fullest 
advantage of his position. He wanted also the business training and 
the knowledge of practical details necessary to the most profitable 
application of his inventions. These were not sufficiently perfected 
to command by their success the popularity due to them; nor was 
the time yet ripe for the country to perceive the want that his power 
loom undertook to supply. ‘The consequence was that Cartwright 
lost his own fortune by his manufacturing speculations, and became 
insolvent, and would probably have been reduced to very strait- 
ened circumstances, had not a parliamentary grant of 10,000/. come 
seasonably to hand. 

There is much to charm the reader in the Memoir of Dr. Cart- 
wright.. He was not only a man of genius, but had many graces 
Wes attractions of character and temper. We think it probable that 
his name will rise into still higher repute than it has yet reached. 
At any rate, scarcely anywhere can we point to a long life so indus- 
triously spent, and with so many efforts of a novel and discursive 


nature. We have already alluded to the variety of his earlier occu- 
pations and experiments. But he never slackened till near the hour 
of his death in his eighty-first year, to attempt novelties often of a 
remarkably bold description. He strove to improve the steam- 
engine. The memoir conveys this information : 
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As early as the year 1786, some ideas relative to an improvement in the 
steam-engine had suggested themselves to Mr. Cartwright’s mind; and 
though it was not until several years later that he took out any patent for a 
steam-engine, the following letter to a friend is introduced, as marking the 
period when he first attended to the subject, as well as illustrating his own 
scrupulous delicacy with regard to the invasion of other men’s inventions :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I am infinitely obliged to you for your attention in pro- 
curing me admission to the Albion mill. You will be surprised when I tell 
you that I have at present an insuperable objection either to seeing Bolton's 
steam-engine, or the still more powerful one invented by Sadler of Oxford, 
which is now in town, and which he has promised to show me. My reason 
is, that 1am now making a model of one that I have invented myself. I 
wish to avoid temptation either to borrow or steal. The idea visited mea 
morning or two ago, as | was under the hands of the hairdresser. I imme- 
diately communicated it to some philosophical friends, particularly my neigh- 
bour, Mr. Gregory; none of them had the least doubt of its practicability. 
From the short conversation | had with Sadler, his improvement consists 
principally in having a double cylinder, so that the steam is condensed both 
above and below the piston. My improvement consists in having. neither 
cylinder, piston, condenser, nor beam: nor, in short, any species of mecha- 
nism. When my model is finished, which will be in a day or two, you shall 
hear more of it. I shall leave town in a few days; my next residence, for 
one week, will be at Goadby, and then at Doncaster. 

“‘T am, dear Sir, most truly yours, 
“ EpMUND CARTWRIGHT. 


“67, Pall Mall, June 10th, 1786.” 


Whether the model alluded to was completed, or what were the motives 
for suspending at that time the prosecution of this experiment, cannot now 
be ascertained. Mr. Cartwright’s first patent relative to the steam-engine 
was taken out in 1797, of which a description will be given hereafter. 


He was never contented with any discovery or invention, but con- 
tinued to look to other great objects that might be suggested in the 
course of the progress he had attempted or achieved. ‘Thus it was 
as soon as he had contrived the power-loom. 


Mr. Cartwright, though he had accomplished one great object of his 
wishes, in contriving a loom that should be worked by machinery, was not 
disposed to stop short in a career that seemed to him so promising of success. 
His next invention, a machine for combing long wool, may be considered 
as even more original than the former. In the instance of the loom, he had 
a machine prepared to his hands, that was already capable, in one way, of 
performing the work required of it, and the merit of his discovery consisted 
in applying a new power, in order to produce, to a much greater extent, 
motion that had hitherto been only produced by hand. But between the 
very simple act of combing wool by hand and the process of combing it by 
means of a complicated machine, that should perform the work of twenty 
men, there seemed to have been no intermediate gradations no introduction, 
as it were, to a more improved method, by any addition to the instrument 
in common use, and which is as inartificial as it might have been in the days 
of Bishop Blaize. 
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It is not precisely known when Mr. Cartwright first attempted a machine 
for combing wool, His earliest patent relative to that invention is dated 
22nd August, 1789. The contrivance therein specified is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of his later machine, and consisted of acylinder armed with 
rows of teeth, which is made to revolve in such a manner as that its teeth 
may catch and clear out the wool contained in the teeth of the fixed and 
upright comb. But this imperfect method was, not long afterwards, super- 
seded by the contrivance of a circular horizontal comb-table, for which a 
patent was obtained 27th April, 1790. In this apparatus the teeth of the 
horizontal table are set vertically, but with a slight inclination towards the 
centre, and are supplied with wool by means of a circular lasher. Motion 
is communicated to the different parts of the machine in a very ingenious 
manner; but the complicated nature of the circular lasher appears liable to 
objection, and renders it far inferior in effect, as well as in simplicity, to the 
subsequent contrivance of the crank-lasher. For this eminent improve- 
ment Mr. Cartwright took out another patent, bearing date 11th December, 
1790, including also an alteration in the teeth of the comb-table, which are 
here set horizontally, and pointing towards the centre. 


But it was not with one thing alone at a time that he exercised 
his ingenuity. He baked bread in his own house by machinery: 
and an invention of his for biscuit-making by a similar contrivance 
was handed over to a baker at Doncaster. He had a singular plan 
for building arches, and another for rendering houses fire-proof, in- 
tended for America. He was fourscore when he conceived the idea 
of working an engine by gunpowder instead of steam. Such were 
some of his projected or completed inventions. 

Dr. Cartwright had amongst his list of friends and correspondents 
distinguished men in various walks of life and science. Fulton, the 
inventor of steam-boats, was one of his favourites, and the feeling 
scems to have been reciprocal. Both, too, meditated the plan of 
propelling ships by mechanical power. When the American went 
to France, a correspondence was kept up between the two friends. 
and the letters throw some light on the anxiety with which both were 
occupying themselves on the great thought. We shall cite from the 
Memoir a short account of the intimacy and specimens of their inter- 
course, beginning with our author’s general comment relative to 
originality of invention. , 


Amongst other ingenious characters who frequented Mr. Cartwright’s 
house, may be noticed one who was then deeply engaged in pursuits similar | 
to his own, but whose claims to originality of invention have not been very 
willingly admitted on this side of the Atlantic. This person was Robert 
Fulton, well known in America as being the first engineer who navigated a 
steam-boat in that country, and not altogether unknown in Europe for his 
experiments in submarine navigation. He was a native of New Jersey, in 
the United States, and had come to England with the intention of studying 
painting under his countryman, West. Having abandoned painting as a 
profession, he applied himself to civil engineering, and in that line of busi- 
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ness had been noticed by Earl Stanhope, with whom he had had communica- 
tion on the practicability of moving vessels by steam, as early as the year 
1796. At this time, also, navigating by steam was one of Mr, Cartwright’s 
favourite projects, and he conceived that his newly invented steam-engine 
might be made applicable to that purpose. It may appear superfluous, 
where so much originality of invention can be substantiated, to allude to any 
claims that may be considered doubtful; it is; however, well known that 
Mr. Cartwright did construct the model of a boat, which being wound up 
like a clock, moved on the water, so as to prove the experiment in a manner 
satisfactory to the inventor: though, as this little model was afterwards 
given away. as a toy, and has long been destroyed, there are no means of as- 
certaining how the machinery was adjusted, or what resemblance it might 
bear to the method since adopted in the working of steam-boats. 

The coincidence of their respective views, produced, instead of rivalship, 
intimacy and friendship between the two projectors, and Mr. Fulton’s viva- 
city of character and original way of thinking rendered him a welcome 
guest at Mr. Cartwright’s house. The practicability of steam navigation, 
with the most feasible mode of effecting it, became a frequent subject of dis- 
course. The writer of these memoirs has now to regret, amongst many 
other neglected opportunities of acquiring knowledge, that, from the care- 
lessness of youth, such a degree of attention was not given at the time to 
these discussions as might have thrown considerable light upon a subject, 
since become of such universal interest. Who could then contemplate, 
when Mr. Fulton was drawing the plans of his paddle-wheels, and Mr. Cart- 
wright contriving how his steam-engine should act upon them, that specu- 
lations apparently so chimerical should have heen realized to their present 
wonderful extent! It is not assumed that Mr. Fulton, even with Mr. 
Cartwright’s assistance, had at that time brought his plan of a steam-boat 
to any great degree of maturity; but it is believed that neither of these 
gentlemen were then aware of any other person having advanced towards 
steam navigation as far as themselves. Nor will this appear improbable, 
when it is considered that it was then a mere project, a chimera entertained 
only by a few projectors, who might be carrying on their respective schemes 
in distant parts of the kingdom, without any knowledge of each other’s con- 
trivances, although in aiming at the same project, and through the same 
means, they might hit upon the same mode of applying those means. An 
instance of this kind of coincidence is alluded to by Mr. Fulton, in his Trea- 
tise on Canal Navigation, in which he candidly acknowledges having been 
anticipated in a contrivance that he had conceived to be original; but a 
more striking instance of a revived invention, possessing all the merit of 
originality, is that of Mr. Watt, who cannot be said to owe the great im- 
provement that rendered his steam-engine so eminently applicable to the 
purposes of machinery, to Mr. Jonathan Hulls, although Mr. Hulls had 
suggested the same idea many years before. | 

If a person hit upon an invention that he never heard of, it is original in 
him; and if it be the result of patient study, or a habit of observation, he 
may be allowed to be a meritorious, if not a fortunate inventor ; but if, by 
his energy and spirit of enterprise, he succeed in iftroducing into practice 
what others, perhaps, had only contemplated in theory, he is entitled to ad- 
ditional credit, without disparaging that of his predecessors. 
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In 1797, Mr. Fulton went to France, at that period under the govern- 
ment of the Directory, and did not return to England until the latter end 
of 1802, or 1803, having passed a portion of the intervening time in Ame- 
rica. From his correspondence with Mr. Cartwright, such passages may 
be selected as appear to have reference to those mechanical subjects on which 
they were both deeply engaged. He writes from Paris, July, 1797:— 

‘* After being detained at Calais three weeks, waiting for a passport, I made 
a circuit of about three hundred miles; and on arriving at Paris, I found 
the Directory had given a special order for my passport, which was sent to 
Calais after my departure; thus there is every symptom of my remaining 
here in peace, although the Americans are by no means well received or 
suffered to rest in quiet. 

‘“‘ The country through which I travelled is like a continued field, in ex- 
cellent cultivation, and all the districts of France are said to be in an equally 
good state; thus plenty will relieve the burthens of war. But what do I say 
of war? In Paris one would suppose they had never heard of it, for all is 
gay and joyous. As to business, I cannot yet say much; but I have reason to 
believe there will be good encouragement to men of genius, and improve- 
ment will be rapid on the termination of the war. Please to let me know 
the state of your ideas relative to the steam-boat, &c. 

| “R. Furron.” 


‘Paris, Sept. 20th, 1797. 

** My pear Sir,—I have not had an opportunity of answering your letter 
of the 20th August till now. I am much pleased with your mode of making 
houses fire-proof, and should be happy to see it extended to America; but 
1 do not think that Mr. * * * * or * * * * would answer your purpose; 
because whoever takes up such subjects must be active, and have the busi- 
ness at heart. On these points I have mentioned to you, that providing me 
with descriptions and powers, [ shall be happy to do my best for you in 
America; but if you could sell the invention for a reasonable sum, I should 
think it advisable. My idea of many of those things, which may be con- 
sidered as only the overflowings of your mind, is to convert them into cash, 
and adhere firmly, even without partners, to some of your more important 
objects, such as the steam-engine, boat moving by steam or cordelier. I 


have a great objection to partners. I never would have but one if I could 
help it, and that should be a wife.” 


We quote a portion of another of Fulton’s letters to the sanguine 


doctor, commencing with a hint bearing upon this constitutional 
quality. 


Paris, 28th March, 1802. 


My pear Sir,—It is with great pleasure I have received your flattering 
account of your steam-engine; and although attachment to you makes me 
believe everything you say, yet such belief is merely a work of faith, for I 
cannot see the reason why. you have 134 pounds’ purchase to the square 
inch. Is this in consequence of the friction taken off the piston by your 
circles? How have you found that mode to answer? Is it that, by your 
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mode of condensing, the water becomes deprived of its air, and that the steam 
may be heated four, five, or more pounds per inch above the atmosphere ? 
If the engine can be made so light as you mention, and give only ten pounds 
to the square inch, it will answer my purpose; but it must be a double en- 
gine; making thirty double strokes, or sixty single strokes, per minute, of 
three feet each; that is to say, three feet per second. As 1 can afford to 
give five feet by six for the engine, it will not, be necessary to place the cy- 
linder in the boiler. If it stands outside of the boiler, repairs can be made 
with more ease; but when we have decided on the engine, I will give a 
sketch of the mode in which I propose it should stand, to give movement 
to the machinery which is to drive the boat. If, for my case, you propose 
to condense without injection, the condensing vessel may be a long cylinder 
or tube, with another tube through its centre, through which a current of 
water will pass with a velocity equal to the speed of the boat, and thus carry 
off the caloric very quick. I do not see how the engine, water in the boiler, 
and fly included, can weigh so little as a ton, and, say, a half. What will 
be the weight and diameter of the fly? Another important consideration— 
is it permitted to send such engines out of the country? the design is to 
America. 


Fulton’s letters and various experiments are interesting, were they 
merely taken as indicating how his mind was occupied with schemes 
till at length they resulted in his steam-vessel. This is the account 
of his diving boat, taken from the relation of citizen St. Aubin, a 
man of letters at Paris: 


‘“‘T have,” says Monsieur St. Aubin, ‘just been to inspect the plan and 
section of a nautilus, or diving-boat, invented by Mr. Fulton, similar to that 
with which he lately made his curious and interesting experiment at Havre 
and Brest. The diving-boat, in the construction of which he is now em- 
ployed, will be capacious enough to contain eight men, and provision enough 
for twenty days, and will be of sufficient strength and power to enable him 
to plunge one hundred feet under water, if necessary. He has constructed 
a reservoir for air, which will enable eight men to remain under water for 
eight hours. When the boat is above water, it has two sails, and looks just 
like a common boat. When she is to dive, the mast and sails are struck. In 
making his experiment at Havre, Mr. Fulton not only remained a whole 
hour under water with three of his companions, but kept his boat parallel to 
the horizon at any given depth. He proved that the compass points as cor- 
rectly under water as on the surface; and that, while under water, the 
boat made way at the rate of half a league an hour, by means constructed 
for that purpose.” 


The author of the Memoir says that Earl Stanhope, a scientific 
judge, entertained a formidable idea of the efficacy of the diving 
boat, and endeavoured, it would appear not without some effect, to 
impress upon the English government a sense of the importance that 
Mr. Fulton might be to the French. And this is added,— 
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It is evident that the art of navigating under water might convey an 
awful power into the hands of any one who possessed it; and consequently 
the British ministry did not think it unworthy of inquiry how far Mr. Ful- 
ton’s pretension to success, in so formidable an art, was well founded or not. 
Mr. Cartwright, who was probably in full possession of Mr. Fulton’s secret, 
and no less impressed than Earl Stanhope with the notion of its dangerous 
extent, was consulted in this inquiry. On the renewal of the war, Mr. 
Fulton’s neutrality, at least, was considered worth the purchase; and Mr. 
Cartwright was appointed one of the arbitrators to settle the terms upon 
which Mr. Fulton consented to the suppression of his secret. The terms of 
the award were probably satisfactory to Mr. Fulton. He returned to Ame- 
rica not long after the arrangement alluded to, and in the following summer 
(1807) he had the satisfaction of seeing accomplished his long-cherished 
and favourite project of launching a steam-boat in his native country. 


Besides the Memoir, there is an appendix which contains the 
poems and several of the scientific papers of Dr. Cartwright, whose 
powers of mind are said to have retained their full strength, even 
when those of life were rapidly sinking. He was cheerful, too, to 


the last, dying rather of debility of body than by any painful stroke 
or experienced agony. 





Art. XIV. 


1. Wyandotié, or the Hutted Knoll. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Bentley. 

2. The President’s Daughters: including Nina. By FREDERIKA 
Bremer. Longman. 

3. The Burgomaster of Berlin. ‘Translated from the German of 
W. Atexis. Saunders and Otley. 

4. The Scottish Heiress. Newby. 


Ir is far too late in the day to talk of Fennimore Cooper’s qualities 
as a novelist and tale-teller. It is unnecessary to particularize his 
more successful creations, or the spheres where he is most at home 
and which he has made his own. Upon the mighty deep, among 
pirates or sailor-like adventurers, he is unrivalled. Fall in with him 
in company of the wild Indians and the untamed sons of his country, 
and he is not less a master of delineation and exciting incident. 
But seldom have we found him so calm, familiar, and domestic, as in 
the present story; yet rarely so attractive, picturesque, and truth- 
speaking. The pictures are often of an everyday nature; but they 
are neither bald nor trifling; for they teach while they invite, and 
have manifestly arisen from the author’s feelings. We see that he loves 
his country, and is intensely alive not only to the fortunes of those 
wanderers that settle in it, but to its primeval features, as well as to 
the promise of fully developed resources. | 
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The story of Wyandotté is laid about the period when the 
war of Independence broke out, and describes the fortunes of Cap- 
tain Willoughby and his family, who have settled at the Knoll,—a 
“hillock that rose out of the pond, in the form of a rocky little 
island, one of those capricious formations that are often met with on 
the surface of the earth.” It is minutely described, but without fa- 
tiguing you, for every sentence and touch brings out a point of the 
tempting scene. The spot is also chosen by the settler, partly as 
being easily defended against any hostile attempt which the Indians 
might meditate, being near the Susquehannah, and, at that period, 
on the outskirts of civilization. Our readers may guess from these 
hints that the fiction is one, not only of much domestic interest, but 
of exciting incident. 

We go not into the story, but confine ourselves to a passage or two 
which picture the wilderness, its partially cleared breadths, the pro- 
gress and hopes of a family, as they pioneer their way to their new 
home, and other experiences that gradually follow in a new country. 
And first take the journey of the Captain with his family to their 
future dwelling-place. 


Mrs. Willoughby had often overcome, as she fancied, the difficulties of a 
wilderness in the company of her husband.—It is the fashion highly to extol 
Napoleon’s passage of the Alps, simply in reference tothe physical obstacles. 
There never was a brigade moved twenty-four hours into the American 
wilds, that had not greater embarrassments of this nature to overcome, 
unless in those cases in which favourable river navigation has offered its 
facilities. Still, time and necessity had made a sort of military way to all 
the more important frontier points occupied by the British garrisons, and 
the experience of Mrs. Willoughby had not hitherto been of the severe 
character of that she was now compelled to undergo.—The first fifty miles 
were passed over in a sleigh in a few hours, and with little or no personal 
fatigue. This brought the travellers to a Dutch inn on the Mohawk, where 
the captain had often made his halts, and whither he had, from time to 
time, sent his advanced parties in the course of the winter and spring. 
Here a jumper was found prepared to receive Mrs. Willoughby; and, the 
horse being led by the captain himself, a passage through the forest was 
effected as far as the head of the Ostego. The distance being about twelve 
miles, it required two days for its performance. As the settlements extended 
south from the Mohawk a few miles, the first night was passed in a log cabin 
on the extreme verge of civilization, if civilization it could be called; and 
the remaining eight miles were got over in the course of the succeeding day. 
This was more than would probably have been achieved in the virgin forest, 
and under the circumstances, had not so many of the captain’s people 
passed over the same ground going and returning, thereby learning how to 
avoid the greatest difficulties of the route, and here and there constructing 
a rude bridge. They had also blazed the trees, shortening the road by 
pointing out its true direction.—At the head of the Ostego our adventurers 
were fairly in the wilderness. Huts had been built to receive the traveliers ; 
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and here the whole party assembled, in readiness to make a fresh start in 
company. It consisted of more than a dozen persons in all; the black do- 
mestics of the family being present, as well as several mechanics whom 
Captain Willoughby had employed to carry on his improvements. The men 
sent in advance had not been idle, any more than those left at the Hutted 
Knoll. They had built three or four skiffs, one small bateau, and a couple 
of canoes. These were all in the water, in waiting for the disappearance of 
the ice, which was now reduced to a mass of stalactites in form, greenish 
and sombre in hue as they floated in a body, but clear and bright when 
separated and exposed to the sun. The south winds had begun to prevail, 
and the shore was glittering with the fast-melting piles of the frozen fluid, 
though it would have been vain yet to have attempted a passage through it. 
—The Ostego is a sheet of water which we have taken more than one oc- 
casion to describe, and the picture it then presented amidst its frame of 
mountains will readily be imagined by most of our readers. In 1765, no 
sign of a settlement was visible on its shores, few of the grants of land in 
that vicinity extending back sofar. Still the spot began to be known; and 
hunters had been in the habit of frequenting its bosom and its shores for 
the last twenty years or more. Not a vestige of their presence, however, 
was to be seen from the huts of the captain: but Mrs. Willoughby assured 
her husband, as she stood leaning on his arm the morning after her arrival, 
that never before had she gazed on so eloquent and yet so pleasing a picture 
of solitude as that which lay spread before her eyes—‘‘ There is something 
encouraging and soothing in this bland south wind, too,’’ she addded, ‘‘ which 
seems to promise that we shall meet with a beneficent nature in the spot to 
which we are going. The south airs of spring to me are always filled with 
promise.” —‘*‘ And justly, love ; for they are the harbingers of a renewed 

vegetation. If the wnd increase, as I think it may, we shall see this chil- 
ling sheet of ice succeeded by the more cheerful view of water. It is in 
this way that all these lakes open their bosoms in April.” 


With no doubt the truest sentiment, the novelist declares that 
*‘ there is a pleasure in diving into a virgin forest, and commencing 
the labours of civilization, that has no exact parallel in any other 
human occupation. That of building or of laying out grounds, has 
certainly some resemblance to it, but it is a resemblance so faint 
and distant as scarcely to liken the enjoyment each produces. The 
former approaches nearer to the feeling of creating.” 

Another passage figures livelily the forest converted into a cul- 
tured sylvan scene. 


The forest is opened, and the light of day admitted, it is true; but its 
remains are still to be seen in multitudes of unsightly stumps, dead s' ‘anding 
trees, and ill-looking stubs. These vestiges of the savage state usually re- 
main a quarter of a century; in certain regions they are to be found for 
even more than twice that period. All this, however, had Captain Wil- 
loughby escaped, in consequence of limiting his clearing in a great measure, 
to that which had been made by the beavers; and from which time and 
natural decay had, long before his arrival, removed every ungainly object. 
It is true, here and there a few acres had been cleared on the firmer ground 
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at the margin of the flats, where barns and farm buildings had been built, 
and orchards planted; but in order to preserve the harmony of his view, 
the Captain had caused all. the stumps to be pulled up and burnt, giving to 
these places the same air of agricultural finish as characterized the fields on 
the lower land. To this sylvan scene, at a moment which preceded the set- 
ting of the sun by a little more than an hour, and in the first week of the 
cenial month of May, we must now bring the reader in fancy. The season 
had been early, and the Beaver Manor, or the part of it which was cultivated, 
lying low and sheltered, vegetation had advanced considerably beyond the 
point that is usual at that date in the elevated region of which we have been 
writing. “ The meadows were green with matted grasses, the wheat and rye 
resembled rich velvets, and the ploughed fields had the fresh and mellowed 
appearance of good husbandry and rich soil. The shrubbery, of which the 
Captain’s English taste had introduced quantities, was already in leaf, and 
even portions of the forest began to veil their sombre mysteries with the 
delicate foliage of an American spring. The site of the ancient pond was 
a miracle of rustic beauty. Everything like inequality or imperfection had 
disappeared, the whole presenting a broad picturesquely-shaped basin, with 
outlines fashioned principally by Nature—an artist that rarely fails in effect. 
The flat was divided into fields by low post-and-rail fences, the Captain 
making it a law to banish all unruly animals from his estate. The barns and 
out-buildings were neatly made and judiciously placed, and the three or four 
roads or lanes that led to them crossed the lowland in such graceful curves as 
greatly to increase the beauty of the landscape. Here and there a log cabin 
was visible, nearly buried in the forest, with a few necessary and neat ap- 
pliances around it: the homes of labourers who had long dwelt in them, and 
who seemed content to pass their lives in the same place. As most of these 
men had married and become fathers, the whole colony, including children, 
notwithstanding the Captain’s policy not to settle, had grown to considerably 
more than a hundred souls, of whom three-and-twenty were able-bodied 
men. Among the latter were the millers; but their mills were buried in 
the ravine where they had been first placed, quite out of sight from the pic- 


ture above, concealing all the unavoidable and ungainly-looking objects of a 
saw-mill yard. 


These extracts may serve to show that Cooper has in the present 
novel added to his paintings of American scenery and life. It is 
not too much to say that the untravelled reader will find in this 
master’s tales a truer picture, a more varied and expanded pano- 
rama of his almost limitless country, both in its savage and tamed 
conditions, than perhaps in any other series of volumes. 


‘* The President’s Daughters: including Nina,” by Frederika Bremer, 
has won more of our admiration than any of the works by the same 
gifted foreigner, already opened up to us through Mrs. Howitt’s 
translations. We will at once insure the most confident expectation, 
yea, the most absolute favour, by quoting three passages, entirely 
different in subject, but manifestly coming from one and the same 
affluent and deep-toned soul. The first discourses of Spring as it is 
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observed and felt by the truth-teaching author in and around 
Stockholm :— 


It is spring in the north, and all the town-dwellers are bidden as guests to 
the rural festivity. Veronica and Stellaria embroider the splendid cloth 
which covers the festive table, the mid-day torch is lighted, the bird with its 
melodious sighs—‘“‘ the wandering voice,”—and the lark with its joyous song 
calls out to the rich woods, to the sunny fields; they sing: ‘‘ Come, come! 
Glorious is life in the country!’ And the town- gates open, and an innumer- 
able multitude stream out from the confined to the free. Here we see the 
family caléche with papa and mamma, and little sons and daughters placed 
amongst the bundles and packets; there the modest gig, with the father and 
mother, and the little one who sits squeezed between them ; here the stately 
Jandau with the “Marshal of the Court,’’ the Countess, and the parroquet— - 
where are they all going? . To the country—to the country! to estates, and 
country-houses, orangeries, conservatories, dairies, distilleries, etc. etc. etc. 
Who can count all the bobbing chaises which carry hungry men ready for 
dinner out to the inns in the'fields? What healths there to the memory of 
Bellman! Let us see the foot passengers who wander out of the gates of 
Stockholm to enjoy life in the beautiful scenery around. Here we have a 
respectable family of artizans, who go to spread their cloth on the green 
plots of the Djurgarden ; here a couple of lovers who go to pick forget-me- 
nots, and to write their names on the leg of a statue in the park near Drott- 
ningholm. See that elegant family party! ladies with parasols, and gentle- 
men in frock coats, standing with bunches of lilac in their hands round the 
great urn at Rosendal, peeping and wondering if the royal family will ap- 
pear! If you wish to see more finished or more witty sketches, seek for them 
in Count Hjaimar Mérner ; but yet a few more hasty contours of the friendly 
scenes of spring. Young girls dance with light feet out in the fields, forget 
all the vanity and show with which town-life had infected them, and flowers 
amongst flowers, they become simple, beautiful, and faultless as they; they 
form friendships, they bind wreaths, they praise God, and are happy. Young 
men swarm out among the woods, the winds, and the waters—the strength, 
which is streaming through nature, enhances the life in their bosoms; they 
think the whole world is theirs, every rosy tint of morning, every golden 
evening cloud, writes for them a promise of victories and glories. And the 
aged—they go out, supported by the arm of a son, oftener by that of an af- 
fectionate daughter, oftener yet perhaps by a crutch; they go out to warm 
themselves in the sun, to sit on a bench, and hear the song of birds, and 
breathe in the fresh air, to rejoice themselves in the sun; the more fortunate 
amongst them to rejoice themselves in their grandchildren’s joy. And the 
children, the children! O ye little soft, beautiful, innocent beings, favourites 
of God and men, the spring seems shaped for you, and ye for the spring ; 
when I see you amongst the flowers, with bright butterflies dancing around 
you, I wonder what the higher world can yet have lovelier. 


Here followeth a philosophic and perfect picture-telling classifica- 
tion of woman :— 


Some amongst us there are to whom life has been a rough soil; they go 
through it without being loved, and what is worse, without being able sin- 
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c2rely to love any one. The frostiness of the air around them chills the warmth 
in their breasts ; they become bitter and hard; and as they can produce no 
flowers, they turn themselves into rods. They cannot leave virtue and 
beauty at peace, and they quarrel with beauty and weakness, Let us hope 
that by the light of a more friendly sun, the tree of their life shall put forth 
new buds, and that they shall receive and give forth gladness. Others there 
are, and they are many, whom nature has liberally provided for; they are 
good and amiable : they love virtue ; but the world and temptation, unwise 
counsellors, and their own hearts’ weakness, make them fall. The best heart 
becomes soiled by unworthy desires and low pleasures. Fallen angels! 
many are there among them who weep bitter tears over the grave of their 
own innocence, and these may one day arise in renewed virtue. Others 
there are who overlay its loss with flowers and mirth; over these weep the 
angels of heaven. Many others are there also whom nature and fortune 
made for temptation, but friendly stars have kept watch over them Their 
hearts were early attached by a pure love, and.a protecting home closed 
around them like a Midsummer’s bower. Their joys and their sorrows 
are alike innocent, and all their intercourse with their fellow creatures is 
peaceful. No one hates them, and, what is more tranquillizing, no one loves 
them more or differently to what the Gospel permits. They live loved.and 
honoured, and general opinion calls them patterns and examples. But 
these quietly happy ones, these untried ones, how often do they pass heavy 
judgments on those who, in an atmosphere different to their own, have fro- 
zen their hearts, or scorched their wings. They fancy that they have aright 
to despise them; and yet it is possible, after all, that they are in no way 
superior to them, except in being happier. Others also are there, thank 
God :—and my heart warms in thinking that I know and love such—who, 
neither step-children nor favourites of nature and fortune, tempted or not 
tempted by life, resemble each other nevertheless in this, that they never let 
anything dim the celestial mirror in their souls. Pure themselves, and hating 
all evil, yet they pity and pardon those whosin. A heaven of pure com- 
passion lies in their glance, and through it only does the guilty one read his 
judgment. Good, true, wise, patient, affectionate, they do not permit them- 
selves to be disturbed by human weakness or severity : they go tranquilly on 
their way ; they have a light within them that guides them, and that warmly, 
beneficently beams around them. They understand how to compassionate 
those sorrows they have themselves never felt; and when they suffer, they 
can yet smile joyfully on others, Like the bird of paradise, they hover 
onwards over the earth, without disfiguring their wings with its dust, and by 
their loveliness they entice others to follow on their heavenward flight. And 
now back again well! but I had nearly forgotten the fifth and most 
populous class of woman, and thus, with them, nearly shut myself out of the 
creation. I do not know how better to designate them than as “ the harm- 
less.” We, its members, are as numerous as the potatoe, and come, like it, 
all over the world. We are the world’s household fare, and the world would 
go on badly without us. We fill the room, and yet deprive nobody of a 
place; we neutralize the warring elements of life, which without us would 
destroy one another, We are produced by the juste milieu, and this our 
element we seek to diffuse over the world. We call exultation folly, and 
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Sappho a mad-woman. We go tochurch and the opera, and don’t wish to 
be much noticed. We take from life exactly what life will give us, and are 
contented ; we put our houseg in order, salt our meet according to established 
rule ; speak moderately good or ill of our neighbour, think only as much as 
is necessary, and beat down the price of everything that is much praised or 
greatly in demand—in one word we are what are called ‘‘ equal peopie,” and 
keep the world in equipoise. We sing best this good song— 


Trallala, trallala, tralla, trall ; 
Trallala, trallala, trallom ! 


How does the reader begin to think by this time of the searching 
power and earnest genius of Miss Brenier? But your delight has 
not yet reached its climax; we must usher you into the presence of 
several of the individualized characters, and quote a few of the col- 
loquies which crowd the volumes ere you can bestow the due liking 
and praise upon the Swedish novelist. Here, for example, is An- 
gelica, a young artist, whose enthusiasm could only be felt by a soul 
warmed by genius,—who could only be conceived and pourtrayed by 
genius. Genius is the subject of the fancied girl’s rhapsody :— 


‘“‘ Who is the happy, the great, the enviable, on earth? Is it not he who 
gives to human nature that enlightened beauty which he drew from its 
breast ; who, borne upward by his genius, ascends to heaven to fetch thence 
fire with which he will kindle the nations? A human life—a little human 
life—a life of a few years—and to live in this for an immortality—to breathe 
fire into the hearts of millions of human beings—a human life—so little and 
yet so vast! How wonderful! How glorious! How sweet the lot to live 
for a world and to die for the immortally beautiful on earth! O that it 
might be mine!” Tears of ardent longing streamed down the now glowing 
cheeks of Angelica. ‘Is it for renown?” asked Count Alarik, with a 
searching glance. ‘‘ And would this renown make you happier, Angelica ?” 
inquired the elderly lady with the gentle countenance ; “‘ would it here make 
you more beloved by your friends? would you actually, with all this striving, 
for millions, make one human being happier? O Angelica! is there, indeed 
a nobler lot on earth, a lot which is more worthy to be striven after by a 
woman’s heart, than that of being the whole and entire happiness of one 
being?” Angelica looked first at one and then at the other of the speakers ; 
a cloud dimmed her brow, but it quickly passed, and she said to Count 
Alarik, ‘‘ No, not for the sake of renown. If I should ever succeed in pro- 
ducing a masterpiece, and time, or the hand of an enemy should efface my 
name from the picture, I would not complain if the work of my hand and of 
my spirit lived only for mankind.” ‘To the elderly lady she said, with a low 
voice and a look of humility, “‘ Ido not know whether I should be happy ; I 
only know one thing, that I must obey the voice which requires from me that 
I should strive after the immortal in art. God must dispose my fate as He 
sees best!’’ And have you weighed, asked Count Alarik, advancing 
towards her, “all the difficulties of your path? General opinion, poverty, 
your sex, which prevents the acquisition of a grounded knowledge—all, all 
will retard your steps. Listen to wiser counsel, Angelica. Direct yourself 
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/ 
according to the taste and the circumstances of the times. Do not strive to 
attain to the ideal ; paint portraits, little scenes out of every-day life, and you 
will become rich, will live tranquil, loved, and esteemed.” ‘‘ I can endure 
hunger,” said Angelica calmly and fixedly ; ‘‘ and the censure of the world I 
do not hear; it would be overpowered by a mightier voice within my own 
breast. Striving after the highest only will I live!” ‘* And if you should 
faii? if you should be deceived in your own powers?” ‘* Then may God 
be merciful to me, and let me die!’’ ‘* And wherefore this ambition? A 
less degree of perfection also gives joy, and the good and the beautiful live 
also in the humbler spheres of life; and there are they more accessible.” 


-“ The highest! the highest! exclaimed Angelica; “1 will live and die 


striving after the highest!” ‘‘ You have the true artist-soul,” said Count 
Alarik. 


Would you not suppose that Angelica is the heroine of the novel? 
Yet there are many such in it, that is to say, in respect of picturing 
and sentiment, though all are different, and apparently with a lavish- 
ness of diversity only to be measured by the varieties of nature. 
Nay, the young artist is by no means the most interesting of the 
portraitures, nor the most carefully and anxiously finished. Several 
others surpass her in the reader's admiration. She is only intro- 
duced at an early period of the story, and dies young at Rome, but 
not until she has given to mankind one work which fulfils the aspi- 
ration, “‘ to live for a world and to die for the immortality beautiful 
on earth !” | 

Miss. Bremer’s novels are unlike any class of fiction familiar to the 
English reader,—we believe them to have no model anywhere,—they 
are sui generis. In fact, according to our notions of construction, 
she is the most unskilful. She seems never to have paid the slight- 
est attention to what are generally denominated the rules of art. 
Neither her characters nor incidents are grouped and subordinated 
upon any preconceived and compact plan that one can discover. 
And her descriptions, dialogues, philosophy, and sentimentalism, 
come in when perhaps least expected, and without at first sight 
appearing to forward any purpose or conduce to any rising and 
harmonious interest. 

But yet there is a profound interest created by this original writer, 
a real purpose served and completed, ay, and fine moral lessons con- 
tinually taught. First of all, every part, though not joined to other 
parts according to the usual methods, is done well, is given with 
powerful and simple truthfulness, and with a profound knowledge of 
human nature. There is not the remotest sign of effort to present 
monstrocities of any kind,—neither of vice nor of virtue. There are 
no impossibilities—not even an improbability in the case. Then, 
her characters are almost endless in number, being infinitely varied; 
and each is completed to your perfect understanding; for Miss 
Bremer’s observation is universal as well as deep, and her sympathies 
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not less so. Again, her portraits and passages constantly exhibit to 
you domestic life; she is the first of moralists for the fire-side,— 
preaching no impossible things, and never repelling you with over- 
goodness, yet never failing to humanize and to impress the sense of 
having been bettered by her, and often newly-informed by what she 
has exhibited. Most singular is this writer’s power of presenting 
and giving flesh and blood to characters that one has never met with 
before, at the same time leaving you not the possibility of doubting 
their existence, or that they spoke and acted just in the manner 
shown. But lastly, this lady’s earnestness is unceasing and perfectly 
unconstrained. She throws her entire soul and self into whatever 
she is about; and this honesty and good faith, combined with truth- 
fulness of delineation, not merely fully satisfies you with each part, 
but makes up a whole that has more beauty and influence in it, than 
what can be brought out by mere constructive skill or cunningly 
contrived plot; for you have the unity of design and the fulfilment 
of the purpose arising from the writer’s own oneness, beautiful earn- 
estness, and ceaseless power of interesting you in her sentiment, 
combined with a never-failing vividness and fidelity of portraiture, 
down to the minutest details. 

It is also worthy of remark that the details are always minute, and 
that such is the accuracy of observation and intensity of sympathy, 
that the seemingly most careless touch brings out a point, and guides 
to an inward emotion. Above all, the reader will appreciate the 
sphere in which Miss Bremer works, the code she most successfully 
expounds, and the classes of characters she vivifies. The domestic 
circle, and the practical wisdom that may there be most invitingly 
cultivated; womanly purity ; Christian gentleness and resignation ; a 
mellow life to which the intellect, the will, and the affections all 
harmoniously minister,—constitute the philosophy, the sentiment, 
ind the examples that she constantly sets before you. In a word, 
all her pictures and lessons go to inculcate and recommend a calm 
cheerfulness, a rational contentedness, a well-founded and soundly 
fortified blithesomeness. And hence it is, seeing that her power of 
realising to the imagination whatever she fixes upon is so‘ample that 
we must pronounce her a great moral teacher, by means of the most 
attractive medium. 

Miss Bremer appears to us to have a great mission to perform for 
her country, singularly depraved as its statistics prove it to be, and 
lax to an extraordinary degree as respects many of its social rela- 
tions. It is impossible not to be persuaded that in the great popu- 
larity of her works throughout Sweden, there is promise and a hope- 
ful omen. 

How gladly would the English reader accept at Mrs. Howitt’s 
hand a. few biographical particulars relative to Frederika Bremer. 
We have heard that she was born to affluence, but has been severely 
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tried and greatly reduced even at an early period of her life. Neces- 
sity, it may be presumed from this statement, has prompted her 
genius; while her position, both in prosperity and adversity, will 
naturally have brought under her more immediate observation the 
classes of society and the scenes of domesticity which she constantly 
delineates with such surpassing fidelity and animation. She is said 
to reside chiefly at Stockholm. It is pleasant to receive even the 
little concerning her to be learned in the fact,’ that Mrs. Howitt’s 
translations have met with her approbation. 
__ The present volumes contain two tales, giving us, like a chronicle, 
a succession of eyents, but the whole, although divided as mentioned, 
relating to one family. ‘The President’s Daughters” occupies only 
the first volume. ‘“‘ Nina,” the youngest of the family, gives the title 
to the other two. As already intimated, there is little of plot, while 
the characters and situations are multitudinous; the strongest and 
widest contrasts marking many of them, almost with wantonness and 
diversity. 

The President is a widower, with four daughters ; and it is on the 
characters, fortunes, and fates of these that the entire story turns. 
We shall introduce our readers to the family, the narrator being the 
governess to whom the motherless offspring are consigned. 


The first was a tall, thin figure, with a remarkably plain countenance, and 
stiff and unpleasing demeanour. She curtseyed coldly and reservedly, and 
was presented by her father as ‘‘ Edla.” ‘‘ Adelaide’ was then named, and 
a young, lovely creature approached me, and beaming with smiles, blushingly 
embraced me. I thought I had never seen anything more bewitching. 

‘Chickens! chickens! my little chickens, Nina and Mina!” now ex- 
claimed the President, and lifted in his arms two of the sweetest little beings 
in the world. Light-haired, blue-eyed, rosy-lipped, delicately-formed were 
they; and so like each other, that in the beginning I could not possibly dis- 
tinguish them. I was enchanted with these lovely little children, and desired 
nothing more than to make acquaintance with them. The President did all 
that he could to bring this about, but they clung gravely and shyly to their 
sisters, till I hit upon making certain long-legged, stiff-armed figures, which 
I cut out of cards, mediators between us. At sight of these the little ones 
began as it were to thaw, and presently I was covered with their carts, their 
dolls, and their castles, as well as being informed, in confidence, that they 
thought my nose very large. 

In the meantime I paid attention to the President, who was conversing 
with his two elder daughters. Adelaide related to her father the events of 
the day—the dinner company and the dishes. Edla added a remark or two, 
and even sometimes upon her sister’s words. The President marvelled much 
at the mixture of “chicken and cauliflower.” For my part, I could not 
take my eyes from Adelaide ; she struck me as indescribably beautiful and 
pleasing. Her countenance was more round than oval; the forehead high and 
finely arched; the nose small and exquisitely formed, whilst a pair of large 
dark blue eyes beamed with joy and good-heartedness, and the — of health 
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tinged both her lips and her cheeks. Her smile, nay, her whole manner, 
was such as we ascribe toacherub. She was of middle height; her figure 
finely moulded and her carriage noble ; her neck, her arms and hands, daz- 
zling white and of the most perfect form. Her head, which was adorned 
with rich chesnut-brown hair, she carried a little thrown back, which gave 
her an appearance of haughtiness, nay, almost of arrogance ; nor was this con- 
tradicted by her manner, however softened that might be by an expression 
of sincere-sweetness and good-will. Beside this brilliant figure her sister 


showed like a shadow, and I suspected that it was her own sense of this — 


which made her so gloomy. 


The President’s daughters are the foundation out of which the 
subsequent incidents, situations, and exhibitions have their rise, all 
being disposed and arranged so as to enable this most earnest writer 
to set before the reader, with her wonderful realizing power, the 
effects of different circumstances and influences on human charac- 
ter. Edla is plain, reserved, and gloomy, being treated by the con- 
ventional President as a stepdaughter. The beautiful, devoted, 
joyous, but self-willed Adelaide is his favourite, without being consci- 
ous of or intending injustice to the neglected one, whose moroseness 
gathers strength, leading to the father’s harsher rejection. Let us 
approach the sequel, when aversion and distrust reach the climax. 
It is almost an awful scene, and only to be adventured upon by a 
writer with the power and knowledge of Miss Bremer. The com- 
pany are in the drawing-room, and Adelaide has just finished a song 
about ‘* Home :”— 


** A home !” said Count W. softly, as he crossed his arms on his breast 
and bowed his head !-—‘‘ a home, with a beloved wife—it is in truth a 
heaven.” 

** Yes,” said the President, “‘ and with an amiable daughter, who in every- 
thing seeks to please her father, and provides so tenderly for his comfort and 
enjoyment.” 

The tone in which this was said, and the sharp glance he cast upon Edla, 
caused all eyes to turnupon her. She coloured violently. I am certain that 
the President immediately repented his hasty and unfriendly words ; but what 
was said, was said, and Edla’s embittered feelings rose hastily to a degree 
which I should have thought with her to be impossible. She turned to 
Count Alarik and said : 

**'You have compared home to a heaven, do you know what else it may 
resemble ?” 

He looked questioningly upon her, and she continued :—‘‘ A house of 
correction.” 

I shuddered at these bitter words. The President started so that the tea 
was shaken out of his cup. Count Alarik regarded Edla seriously and 
reproachfully. , 

Edla continued with violentexcitement: ‘‘ There is an overseer, and there 
are prisoners. ‘The former assigns work for the latter, and when they neg- 
lect it, he punishes them. He exacts the fulfilment of duties, but gives neither 
the tenderness nor the joy which makes duty light. But why complain 
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of it?’ she added, casting up a glance full of anger and despair, ‘‘ the lesser 
life is but a counterpart of the higher, and home is an image of the world’s 
order.” 

* Miss Edla!”’ said Count Alarik warningly. 

The President was violently affected, but restrained himself, and turning 


. to Count Alarik, said with a specious calmness—‘‘ Is it not wonderful, my 


dear Count, that man so often embitters his own days, and then complains 
impatiently at the suffering he has himself caused? My late wife —” 
(the President became moved, as he almost always did when he named her) ; 
‘poor Frederica made me the happiest of husbands; if she had lived she 
would likewise have made me a happy father, for she would have taught her 
daughters that mildness and concession which alone can gain love; she 
would have taught them todeserve a father’s tenderness, who desired nothing 
better than to see all his children happy around him, and to clasp them to his 


bosom.” 
The President was moved, and evidently ready for reconciliation. Not 





. $0 Edla; the long pent-up poison of bitterness was boiling up in her. 


** Love alone,” she said, ‘‘wins return of love. That father who gave 
his child life and did not give it tenderness, and does not give it joy, has no 
right to make any claims.” 

“No right?” said the President with warmth, and too excited to be able 
to weigh his words. “Noright! But you! youcan never be wrong, you 
must always be right. But if I have no right to claim from you some com- 
pliance and obedience, I have at least a right to free myself and my house 
from discomfort and disquiet. For the last three years you have not given 
me one single joyful day; you have yourself evidently shown that you des- 
pise your father’s counsel, and dislike his house ; if in future this does not 
become other than it has been heretofore, then it is best that—that we 
part !” 

“It will then be my affair,” said Edla coldly and growing pale, “ to give 
place. I shall soon no longer give discomfort or disquiet to any one.” 

She arose, laid aside her work, and was about to go. Count Alarik seized 
her arm. ‘‘ Child!” said he softly, ‘no precipitance! Miss Edla, you are 


wrong ; bethink yourself!” 

She stopped and looked wildly at him. ‘‘ What shall I do?” she 
asked. - 

‘You have been wrong. Confess it. Beg your father’s forgiveness.” 

“No!” said she violently, as she sought to disengage her arm ; but Count 
Alarik held it fast, and conducting her aside, spoke earnestly to her in a low 


, voice. 


Edla falls ill, the new cause of suffering and a protracted sickness 
leading her to new reflection. She changes her resolves; and now 
the real strength and the beauty of her character begin to develop 
themselves. She becomes a heroine over herself, mastering the feel- 
ing of her wrongs. The struggle is stern and sore; but at length 
the victory is complete, although the father’s dislike and coldness 
have grown upon him, the revolution in his daughter’s character being 
still asecret. Adelaide’s marriage, however, and a number of touch- 
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ing and trying circumstances, afford occasion for bringing about a 
mutual understanding ; and, noble as well as beautiful is the concep- 
tion, Edla lives to reign in the heart of her parent. There is might 
and grandeur in all this, the execution being worthy of the deeply 
instructive idea. But the once melancholy girl’s character is not 
seen in the fulness of its sublimity till we go * through the story of 
Nina, who survives her twin-sister Mina, a fragile creature, born to 
love and be beloved, but is finally sacrificed. 'To this meek and 
mild maiden Edla takes the place of a mother, educating, nurturing, 
and striving to strengthen the delicate flower. We must not, how- 
' ever, go into this story, nor occupy much more of our space with the 
Swedish novel. Our readers must indeed by this time be satisfied 
that it abounds with wisdom, with lifelike portraits, with deep as 
well as pure sentiment, and with a philosophy suited for this eal 
and for preparing for another. We close with a scene, going back 
to Adelaide and her betrothed. Both characters are brought out in 
the course of the conversation. It is unnecessary to characterize 
the points, or to pronounce upon the writer’s handling. We only 
say, it is but one out of multitudes of scenes that are as full of spirit 
and of instruction, given with equal eloquence and sincerity. 


When these amiable women were gone, Count Alarik said: ‘‘ The im. 
pression made by personal beauty, is generally acknowledged; 1 am the last 
who would wish to deny the beneficent influence of beauty on the mind, its 
bewitching power on the heart. But what works equally with this, and deeper 
and more beneficially, are the qualities we have just had an opportunity of 
admiring in Mrs. L. and her daughters. That fine proportion in the develop- 
ment of the powers of the soul, that clear understanding, that precision and 
order in the expression and delivery of opinions which instantly make them 
comprehensible and clear, these make on me an impression, equal to that of 
beauty; this colouring of the soul, it is true, reveals itself slower, but at 
the same time it is not so perishable as that of the body.” And so saying, 
he looked at Alelaide, whose beautiful under-lip pouted pettishly. ‘To 
be very beautiful is a temptation,” continued Count Alarik. ‘“ One is so 
easily led in youth to think that in one’s appearance one possesses a treasure, 
rich enough to give happiness to a whole life. The world moves so joyfully, 
so pleasantly for the young beauty, so that it is difficult for her to seize the 
seriousness of life.” ‘* And why this seriousness, why must it be so impor- 
tant to seize it?’”’ asked Adelaide. ‘‘ Because a human being is called to 
something more than being merely a flower or a butterfly; as such, it is 
possible to please, to charm, to call forth approbation ; but never esteem nor 
true love.” Adelaide looked oppressed, and tears rose toher eyes. ‘“ Life 
is so pleasant!” said she. ‘* God has given us joy and life; why shall we 
not enjoy his gifts? Ah, let us, let us be joyful!” ‘‘ Life has higher and 
weightier interests,” said Count Alarik with deeper earnestnesss, “and 
which but ill agree with a thoughtless enjoyment of its passing pleasures.” 
‘“‘ There are,”’ said Countess Augusta, ‘* weighty and important duties to be 
performed; man must not live for himself alone ” “What do you 
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mean, then,”’ asked Adelaide earnestly, half anxious, half laughing ‘‘ with 
your importance and your duties? Is it something out of the Roman his- 
tory that one must resemble, to be a human being?” * * Count Alarik 
looked at her with an extraordinary emotion. She stretched her hand to 
him with the most engaging charm, and said: ‘‘ Let me be glad in life and 
in death! God is good; he intends good to us all in joy as in sorrow; why 
should we not be glad? . Let me not see this gloomy seriousness!’”” Count 
Alarik did not answer; he pressed the snow white hand to his lips, followed 
Adelaide with his eyes during the whole evening, but remained silent and 
thoughtful. Adelaide was grave for a moment, but soon returned to her 
usual liveliness, and laughed, sung, and played with the little ones. 


“The Burgomaster of Berlin” is another well translated foreigner ; 
having in subject and purpose an affinity to the historical novels by 
our own Wizard of the North, so that some people are pleased to 
dub W. Alexis, the Walter Scott of Germany. The likeness, how- 
ever, nearly ends where we have marked it. There is little resem- 
blance in the composition, for the author of the Burgomaster of 
Berlin is a faithful detailer of particulars rather than a picturesque 
artist; so that in his descriptions, instead of vivifying whatever he 
touches by a rapid and felicitous seizure of significant points, and 
giving to them the colouring that sheds such light as to enable you 
to perceive all the accessories without having seen them literally 
noticed, you have a lengthened, and, no doubt, a very accurate enu- 
meration, which, however, necessarily wants the charm and the force 
of the free and dexterous sketch. It also appears to us, that the 
German ranks at a considerable distance in the rear of the Scotch- 
man, as regards the taste, or perhaps more properly the good sense, 
exhibited in the choice of articular scenes and traits intended to 
illustrate a character, a class, or a phase of society; just as in the 
manner of handling. He is more vulgar as well as minute; he is not 
so gentlemanly in his treatment, at the same time that he is not so 
virtually true and lightsome. Again, the structure of the novel does 
not give such a direct tale, or one which at the close shows you that _ 
the characters, scenes, and incidents introduced have had each its 
share either in leading to the denouement or adding to the full 
harmony of subordinate parts. The reasons in the present work for 
every adoption are not so obvious, and therefore not so natural, as in 
many instances of fictions familiar to the English reader. 

Supposing, however, that our general view is hitherto correct, 
when comparing the historical romances of the two countries, it can 
hardly require to be stated, that the standard of taste, the models 
followed, are not the same in Germany which obtain among our- 
selves; and perhaps a better illustration of the difference both as to 
the structure of a fiction filling three volumes, and the style of com- 
position, need not be sought for, than in the case when Alexis and 
Scott are named. Certain it is that the German leaves upon the 
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mind a very complete and instructive impression of what he wishes 
to convey. ‘There is great force in many parts, much variety of real 
matter both for the exercise of the intellect and the awakening of the 
feelings ; and he appears a perfect master of all that gave character 
and costume to the age in which he has cast himself. We should 
suppose him to be an ardent and painstaking antiquarian: and his 
Burgomaster of Berlin may easily be conceived by our readers to 
have as strong a hold on the admiration of the author’s countrymen, 
as the Maid of Perth, or any of the Waverly novels has in the esti- 
mation of the British born. . 

The period of the present work is that of the fifteenth century, 
when the great Germanic family had not only been broken into 
many distinct and fixed orders, but when these orders had begun to 
re-adjust their positions, and give a new shape to civilization, and 
other directions to its channels. This important change and devel- 
opment were unconsciously accomplished by means of the free towns, 
and the fortunes to which these were subjected; sometimes in con- 
flicts with the nobles and barons, against the princes ; and sometimes 
on the side of the princes, in order to curb and to humble the nobles. 
Of course, in accordance with the title of the work, it is the burgher 
population, and its various divisions, so strictly maintained at the 
period, that mainly engages the author. Still, he is very discursive, 
filling his canvass with many groups and numerous scenes, and tak- 
ing his subjects from every order and department, giving you preju- 
dices, superstitions, and ‘accepted customs with strong effect. 
Witchcraft, for example, was one of the bugbears of the age, and a 
charge of the nature gives rise to the following narration :— 


“I know this place well, and can tell you something of old times. Do 
you hear nothing down below, under? When it is quite still, on a summer's 
night, when the grass is asleep, and the stars have closed their eyes, then 
you may hear a knocking and sighing: that is my mother. I was only a 
little child when they killed my mother. The people said she had red eyes, 
and did the cattle harm. At every door, when she knocked, they set the 
dogs at her. She was forced to sleep in the heath, or in the hedges, like a 
eat. They got sight of my mother once, as the bells of St. Nicholas were 
ringing, and the tapers burning on the altar, and the priests kneeling before 
it in velvet and gold. She had a mind to go in like the others, and to taste 
of the body of the Lord with the others. The burghers and the people 
murmured. ‘ What does that beggar-woman want ?’ and they ramped and 
cried, ‘ She is a Vandal witch.’ So the priest was angry, and bade her go 
forth ; for the Burgomaster and the Senators, with their wives and children, 
were there to take the sacrament, all brushed and combed, in fur and velvet 
and fine lace ; and it was not right of my mother to go into the church, for 
she had only rags on her body, and her skin was yellow, and she was un- 
washen, But she crept in again into a dark corner, close behind a pillar, 
and no one saw her. It came into my mother's head, ‘ l am a Christian 
tov, and baptized as they are ;’ and when the people were all gone, and the 
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priests too, and the doors shut, she crept forward, and stole a wafer out of 
the casket—only for herself, by all the saints, only for herself alone. She 
did not want to sell it to the godless Jews, that they might cut it and burn 
it. It was not right of my mother. The wafers burn in a person’s body 
when not given by a priest’s hand. It was found out, and she was taken 
and thrown into a dungeon ; and then they made her confess that the wafer 
burnt in her body, for they would have it so. The Judges and Senators sat 
on the Long Bridge in judgment, and broke the white staff over her. It 
cost them much dispute: they could not agree whether she should be burnt. 
To be sure she should have been burnt, but then the host would have been 
burnt in her body; so they brought her here before the Spandow door. 
Then they dug a hole before her eyes, and when it was as deep as a man’s 
height or more, they pushed my mother into it; and the beadle held me by 
the hand, that I might see it, and take warning, as they said. My mother 
shrieked, and I cried, for I was a child, and did not know what it was to 
steal wafers; and then they threw the earth in upon her, and she shrieked 
and wrung her hands, and begged. It would have moved the heart of a 
stone. I also cried out, and said it would hurt my mother—they should 
not throw any more earth upon her: but they said, I had only to wait, she 
would soon cease crying; and then she begged so piteously, only for one 
thing, that’ they would give her her child that she might kiss it once more. 
They let it be so; I feel the kiss yet. She could not press me to her; her 
arms were fast already. And then, and then, they stamped with their feet 
upon the loose earth, that my mother might not get out again and steal 
wafers. Do you think the earth did not press on my mother? They all 
said it had Mappened right to her. The Senators said she had experienced 
mercy, for according to the old statutes a woman might be buried alive for 
only stealing a coat out of a box, and she had stolen the body of the Lord 
itself out of God’s house ; and all cried, Amen!” 


This is a dangerous subject, and yet Alexis by his skill and good 
sense has mastered it without harrowing the feelings. 

With regard to the plot and current of the story we shall only 
indicate this much, that Kur-prince, the Markgraf Frederick, en- 
deavours to bring under his sovereign dominion the independent 
power both of nobles and burghers; that Johannes Rathenow is the 
burgomaster, a patrician of a sturdy old school, a man of forms and 
convention, but honourable as brave. Elizabeth, his daughter, is 
intended for the son of a citizen patrician of Koeln, a suburb-town, 
in order to unite the heads of the two burghs; but her affeotions 
take quite a different turn and in favour of Henning Mollner, the 
son of a mere burgess, who has been brought up by the burgomaster. 
Many events and changes of fortune take place. Henning has a 
hand in admitting the Markgraf into the town, and is banished, when 
he enters the service of the emperor against the Turks, earning dis- 
tinction and nobility. He returns, and we have nothing more to 
reveal, but a part of a dialogue which occurs between him and a 
younker baron, after a hunting passage. 
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The conversation continued about the carrying on of war, and how that, 
on the whole, it was now far otherwise than it was when the nobles and the 
towns had been at variance before. ‘‘ War, carried on with fire-arms,” said 
the stranger, ‘‘is sure to prove what a man is really worth. The little man 
can outdo the tall man, and himself become great. It does not matter 
whether a man be taller and stronger than another, but whether he be cle- 
verer and more able to seize and profit by opportunities.” 

** Whether he be of good blood,” put in the Baron. 

** All are of good blood in war who understand the best how to cripple an 
enemy.” 

** But the nobles are the only ones who know that, because their fathers and 
fathers’ fathers were born to be knights.” 

The stranger laughed: “‘ There have men become generals, sir, who, if 
they looked for their ancestors’ pedigree, would find it in the beggar’s 
wallet.” 

** No one can have any respect for a low-born man.” 

‘“* They get it, notwithstanding. No one could command without having 
gained that. At present there are many in the Imperial army who lead on 
to the foe, and would be followed through the fire by their people, who were 
yet only burgess-born. To be sure, the old families do not much like it ; 
but the Emperor, who will have his way, is determined to have good 
officers.” 

“ Anything is right and good against the Turks,” murmured the Baron ; 
‘and in the Litany, plague and poverty go side by side. I have heard,” 
he continued, after a pause, “ of generals like those in the times of the Bava- 
rians.- There was one, I think, called Schweppermann. J cannot under- 
stand how a Ritter can serve under a man whois not one. They who wear 
the spurs have the rule. 

** Well, but the Emperor gives them spurs.” 

‘“‘ A burgess’ son? Impossible!” 

** Makes him kneel before him, and dubs him knight. Then he gives him 
a coat-of-arms, and creates him a nobleman.” 

“How! by the three holy Kings! can a man make a nobleman out of one 
who is not a nobleman? Can one make a cat into a dog? or, if you thresh 
rye, does wheat come out?” 

“« The Emperor does it.” 

“* The Emperor !” grumbled the younker ; ‘“‘ The Emperor is the Emperor, 
and not a wizard! Could he make me into a tanner or a weaver?” 

‘*T cannot tell, noble sir.” 

“‘ The world is getting queerer and queerer. To hear tell of such things 
as that! But I should just like to see a nobleman of the Emperor’s making 
—one who was not so before.’” 

** Then look at me, and here you see onc !”—and the stranger laughed 
out : “I am one of the Emperor’s make ; for, before that, 1 was the son of a 
Perlin burgess!” 

The poor Baron was so disconcerted at this, that he could not reply, but 
stared as if he had seen a spirit: indeed, he had almost made the sign of the 
cross. But the guest seemed to be in a merrier mood than ever; and told 
him not to be alarmed, for the burgess blood which he had possessed formerly 
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had been all spilt in the war with the Turks, and as for his skin it had been 
all cut away by their scimitars, and the Berlin people would never know him 
again, inasmuch as he went away with a white skin but was returning with a 
brown one. The Baron had, however, nothing to say ; and he looked like a 
man palsied, he rode so still and timidly alongside his guest; and the more 
embarrassed he appeared, the more improbable to him were the recitals of 
his companion, of his dining with the Emperor, of how the Emperor drank 
to him, of how the Princesses and their ladies wove garlands for him, and 
danced with him. . 

The younker did not know at all what to think, and it seemed better to 
him not to think: at all. 


“The Scottish Heiress :”—Gang hame—kith an’ kin—bluid is 
thicker than water, &c. &c. We.confess to the liking. The Burgo- 
master is good; the President’s Daughters better; but give us a 
smack of the old homely vintage, for our heart’s warmth and goings 
back to endearments are thereto. 

‘“‘The Scottish Heiress” is a legitimate offspring,—the best we 
have had from the soil of the far North since Scott’s latest, yea, and 
surpassing the latest. We say Scottish soil; for we cannot for a 
moment doubt of the author’s parentage, albeit he must be familiar 
with other provinces and lands. Perchance he treads the boards of 
Westminster Hall. But this is a guess, and neither here nor there. 

‘The Scottish Heiress” is excellent; but the author has that 
within him that might do better. Then the prefix of super will 
be his. The writing is first-rate, and the thinking its natural pro- 
genitor. Both are healthy; only in the latter, be a Jeetle more 
original, in regard to incident and scene, character and situation. 

To particularize for a moment: nothing can be more manly than 
the style. Take our only two examples, these being capable of 
standing by themselves without preface and without comment of any 
sort. We observe that they have been cited by contemporaries ; but 
they are worthy of redundant quotation, as indeed hundreds of 
paragraphs in the volumes. However, we give these partly to gratify 
our hint about originality ; for although the author serveth up that 
which has oft been set before us, he doth it in his own independent 
manner, which is singularly correct, clear, and forcible. The first 
example talketh about a personage that is constantly spoken of, 
-but never more fitly and nicely than by the author of the Scottish 
Heiress. A gentleman is the theme. 


Sir Grenville was certainly what is usually called a very fine young man. 
He was versed in all the accomplishments of a gentleman, had respectable 
talents and a good heart. He had led a gay life, but it had rather given a 
polish to his manners than a depravity to his character: he was one of 
those men who sin and are sorry for it, and whose very excesses are guarded 
by certain checks, which always prevent them from becoming great. His 
character was peculiar—to hazard a seeming paradox—from its very 
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absence of distinctive marks. He had no besetting vice, and he had no 
particular excellence; he was cool and clear-headed, yet did not want 
spirit; he had fallen in love with Helen Ruthven, and yet he could con- 
sider the rental of her estate. He did not want wit, yet never said any- 
thing out of place; he did not want animation, yet never was exceedingly 
animated ; was ready in an apt reply, yet seldom said anything striking ; 
would talk fitly on all subjects, well on most, but on none with enthusiasm. 
He was never out of countenance, and seldom out of his depth ; could 
speak with equal correctness of an opera or a Wew-hollo, of a Latin 
author or a game at chess. He rode, shot, and hunted well; yet the 
country gentlemen, when they spoke of a field, always mentioned his name 
in conjunction with others—it was Sir Grenville Rollo and somebody else, 
or somebody else and Sir Grenville Rollo. 


On magazine writing never was anything said with more truth and 
feeling than our next sample furnisheth. It is offering no insult to 
the author to say, that he seems to speak from experience. He at 
least speaks in perfect accordance with our own heart-sickenings. 


Writing for magazines may be a profitable thing for established authors, 
it may be gratifying to young ladies and gentlemen who have no other way 
of distinguishing themselves; but to those who look to it for their daily . 
bread, there is no labour more heart-sickening and depressing—It cuts the 
mind up into shreds and patches; gives a superficial turn to thought, by a 
constant fear of appearing heavy; cramps wit and humour, or confines 
them to that school which is most likely to find favour in the sight of some 
particular coterie or editor; forms a style which if good for magazines is 
seldom good for anything else; destroys that enthusiasm of genius wherein 
lies the secret of its, power, and reduces writing, even in an author’s, eyes, 
to a hireling art—a mere mechanical manufacture of commodities for a 
market. The writer, indeed, whose reputation is established, and whose 
aspirations lead him to higher walks than a few days’ flash of a cleverly- 
written article, may employ the pages of a periodical advantageously to 
himself, and generally agreeable to those who peruse them; he writes at his 
ease, he knows his power, and gives his pen the rein; his paper is read with 
pleasure, for the same cause that the slightest stroke of wit from him who 
is careless or confident of its effect, is often better received than the most 
sparkling thought of him who was diffident as he uttered it: but to those 
whose names and talents are unknown, whose papers are perhaps not ex- 
amined at all by the busy editor, or if they should be, are perused by him 
with a pre-disposition to consider them but as a portion of the piles of 
anonymous dulness with which he is harrassed and overwhelmed—or even 
when the young author is fortunate enough, by a catching title or striking 
introduction, to remove this feeling, and get his contribution perused and 
inserted—the crowd of authors, known and approved, who surround every 
periodical, the favouritism, (for in all clashing interests there ever has and 
ever will be favouritism) the keeping back of accepted articles, the long 
“consideration” of this, and a whole host of similar obstacles, delays, and 
annoyances, make such a life to all men a profitless and jaded one, but to 
the man of genius not only one of penury but of prostitution. 
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There is a good deal of life exhibited in the novel; and abundance 
of romantic interest has been infused. Variety and generally a good 
conception of character distinguish the work. But we are not 

uite sure that the collocations and collisions are always natural. 
The conduct of parties, the turn of affairs, does not uniformly seem 
to be the probable shape into which the persone dramatis would 
throw themselves. But with all deductions, and some of them such 
as would never be Suggested except in the work, which puts you 
upon a high footing for comparison and criticism, viz.—the perform- 
ance itself as a whole, its requirements and capabilities, the Scottish 
Heiress ought to become a standard circulating-library book, and a 
member of every future well-selected classification and unique edi- 
tion of fictions that may appear in our language. 

We had thought,—ungrateful and unsatisfying task,—of outlining 
the story. But the labour we abandon, excepting in so far.as to ~ 
say that Kenneth Clyne (by the way a happy christening) is the hero, 
a poor, but high-spirited, adventurous, and enthusiastic Highlander. 
He takes not, however, to either of the services, but to a profession 
—-the law, like many of Scotland’s sons of highest soul and fortune- 
making. His destinies carry him~ to London, and to sundry of the 
shifts of the needy and the tempted. Helen Ruthven is the heroine, 
and the lady of estate, subjected however to frauds and so forth. 
The tale is not without its villain, any more than its paterns of well- 
doing and ordinary humanity. Beyond all, the Scottish characters, 
purely as such, are excellent,—truthfully conceived and adequately 
executed. But London, and the general world, or human nature, 
are well shadowed out, although the Micklejohn, in our opinion, 
which is formed on some acquaintance with Scotia, carns the prize. 

If the ‘Scottish Heiress” be a first venture, never since the 
Waverley,—and that was by an old stager,—did we meet with more 
promise, or a master that should cherish more confidence in himself 
than the creator of this fine production. Let him take his own in- 
dependent course,—let him, to use one of his own happy phrases, 
give his pen the rein, and the world will seek after his name; his 
name will thereafter be a universal passport to a far inferior produc- 
tion to that over which we have been luxuriating. 





Art. XV.—Ezxcursions, Adventures, and Field Sports in Ceylon. 
By Lieut.-Col. James CampBELL. 2 vols. Boone. 


CoLonet CaMPBELL was stationed for several years in Ceylon, being 
commandant of two important districts of the island, and towards the 
termination of his residence performing the duties of civiljudge, to- 
gethér with his military functions. 
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The gallant officer is an enthusiastic admirer of Ceylon, and no 
doubt had his love for it very considerably enhanced by the sports 
which the country affords; the pastimes having frequently the ex- 
citement which peril lends, and the recommendation of being manly. 
Alligator fishing was one of these, the Colonel having improved 
greatly upon the native practice, which to his taste was coarse and 
repulsive butchery ; for, whereas the Kandyans were in the habit of 
destroying the monsters with all possible celerity, by means of large 
spears, he was a man of the hook and line, having invented the slow 
and artful system of lure, and which enabled him to play the animal 
during its protracted agony, and at last to land it upon the shore, 
there to receive its final quietus, and entitle the angler to pronounce 
it excellent sport. | 

But it was not sport alone that gained the gallant author’s favour. 
The scenery of Ceylon in some parts is so surpassingly rich and 
beautiful, that according to the Colonel’s imagining, it must have 
been the seat of Paradise, the very site of the Garden of Eden. He 
cites a description, and adds certain peculiarities in the following 
pasage that convey a lively and pleasing idea of sections of the 
island: 


It has been well and justly remarked, by an elegant writer, that the dis- 
trict of Matura possesses many picturesque beauties. ‘‘ Sometimes venerable 
and majestic trees formed a shade over our heads; sometimes we travelled 
amidst flowering shrubs; sometimes through cultivated meadows and fields 
of smiling corn. Nature breathes around an eternal spring; flower blos- 
soms and fruits adorn the woods at all seasons. A vast wilderness of noble 
plants rises in ten thousand beautiful landscapes, displaying a majesty and 
richness of scenery and raising emotions of delight and admiration, which 
cannot easily be described.” This certainly is a very vivid and fascinating 
description of a country, and in this instance it is a correct one. But how 
often have I felt afterwards, in passing through or residing in the forests of 
Ceylon, how awfully impressive is the stillness of noon! Every animal seeks 
the deepest shade. The fish conceal themselves at the bottom of rivers or 
lakes, except where the over-hanging foliage screens them from the rays of 
a too fervid sun. Not a bird is on the wing; and all nature seems as it 
were to be at rest, were it not that the almost appalling silence is broken only 
to be made the more impressive, by the continued low buz or humming of 
thousands of insects. How powerfully have I felt, in the thickly-wooded 
neighbourhood of Matura, all this combination of the great and little of so 
much that is wonderful in nature! but as soon as the evening begins to be 
somewhat cool, the world seems again to start into new life. Every creature 
is in motion, and in search of its prey, or of the food it requires of some 
kind or other, which the Almighty has so bountifully provided for them all. 
The wild-fowl, of various kinds, fly in large flocks towards their haunts ; 
the Pea and Jungle fowl call their respective broods around them for the 
night; even the Jackal begins to how] for its prey. Numbers of flowers, 
which had closed their leaves before the scorching beams of the sun, now 
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gently unfold them, to remain open to receive the dew which usually falls 
so abundantly. Here also the pretty moon-flower among the rest, the 
leaves of which had been shut all the day, opens completely as if to behold 
the sun’s grandeur, as he takes his leave of us in surprising brilliancy! * * 
It is generally believed, that birds within the tropics, though they have 
much more splendid plumage than those we find in Europe, cannot sing: 
this is not the case here; for several of them have the sweetest notes that I 
ever listened to; and one in particular sings so delightfully as to have 
acquired the name of the Ceylon Nightingale, from its notes being heard 
for some time after sunset. But, even when the moon does not affordewhat 
may be here truly called her silvery light, we do not always remain in that 
profound darkness I have before spoken of; for no one, who has not beheld 
it, can form an idea of the effect produced at night by thousands and tens 
of thousands of Fireflies and other insects, which emit phosphoric light! I 
have taken one of them, and put it inside the glass of my watch, and have 
been able to see the hour distinctly by its flickering light. 


The Colonel has likewise enthusiastic speculations and sanguine 
doctrines in regard to the commercial and military importance of the 
island, as well as the system of emigration to it and of colonization 
that should be adopted. At present land-jobbing and sheer adven- 
turing are said to have taken the place of good government, and to 
have proved injurious to the better sort of settlers, as well as to arti- 
zans and labourers. But will not the excessive heat of the climate, 
and its unhealthiness to Europeans, act as a great bar to coloniza- 
tion and profitable settlement. Even he himself, it appears, was 
beat from the field by ague, and is it likely that less fortunately 
situated persons would fare better ? 

Indeed the projections and speculations of our author are the least 
interesting, and, we think, the least valuable parts of the book. The 
descriptions and the anecdotes are the best. But even when he 
leads you to expect that he will deal with graver matters, and let a 
flood of new light in upon you through a wide opening, ten to one 
but he goes offat a tangent, and that unless you follow him to sporting 
ground, you will lose him altogether, without being wiser. 

From the bulky volumes, however, it is possible to glean some 
informing and sensible things. We give, as having this useful 
character, a description where cinnamon is the theme. Says ,the 
Colonel,— 


The best and most productive soils of Ceylon are a brown loam, resulting 
from the decomposition of gneiss or granatic rock, abounding in felspar, or 
a reddish loam resulting from the decomposition of clay iron-stone, called in 
Ceylon, Kabookstone. The soil of the cinnamon garden, in the neighbour- 
hood of Colombo, (as well as that near Galle and elsewhere, in which the 
cinnamon tree is grown; and in many places it is produced naturally,) is a 
remarkable instance of the silicious kind. The surface of the ground in 
many places, where the cinnamon plant flourishes, is as white as snow : this 
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is pure quartz sand. Below the surface a few inches, where the roots pene- 
trate, the sand is of a grey colour. A specimen of this, dried thoroughly, 
was found to consist of— 


98 . 5 silicious sand 
1. 0 vegetable matter 
0.5 water 


-_——-- 


100.0 


It.may appear surprising that the cinnamon plant should succeed best in 
so poor a soil; but, other circumstances considered, it admits of explanation. 
The garden is nearly on a level with the Lake of Colombo, its situation is 
sheltered, the climate is remarkably damp, showers are frequent, the temper- 
ature is high, and uncommonly equable. These are the principal peculiari- 
ties to which the excellence of the cinnamon, and the luxuriant growth of 
this valuable shrub, in a soil so apparently unpromising, may be justly attri- 
buted. * * ‘The interior is supposed not to be so well adapted for the 
growth of the cinnamon as the sea coast; at least, that hitherto brought 
from thence is coarser and thicker in appearance, and of too rich and pun- 
gent a taste. The best description, and that which grows in the gardens 
around Colombo, and at the other places mentioned, is obtained from what 
is termed the Laurus Cinnamomum. This is a tree of small size, from four 
to ten feet in height: the trunk is slender, with a number of branches 
shooting out from it on every side. The wood is light, soft, and porous, and 
in appearance resembles that of the common osier. A vast number of roots 
and fibres run out from the root of the tree, and shgot up rapidly into slen- 
der twigs, which form, as it were, a bush around it. The leaf, though not 
of so deep a green, resembles that of the ldurel. When the leaf first ap- 
‘pears, it is of a red or scarlet colour, but it afterwards changes gradually to 
‘green. The blossom is white, and when in full blow, seems, as it were, to 
cover the tree in a very beautiful and striking manner. This tree produces 
a species of fruit resembling an acorn, but not so large, which, when ripe, 
is gathered by the natives, in order to extract oil from it; this they use for 
perfuming their bodies and hair, and, when mixed with cocoa-nut oil, it also 
gives a very pleasant and good light. When the tree is old and decays, it 
is usually burned down to the ground; the roots are then seen to shoot up 
in long straight plants, much better formed than the preceding ones. The 
bark of these shoots is extremely valuable. 





And this further concerning the preparation to which the bark is 
subjected : 


Those who were employed to bark the trees were called Choliahs, and 
over them were placed officers, whose business it was to superintend the 
workmen, to take charge of the woods, and to prevent cattle or improper 
persons from trespassing. The cinnamon was prepared as follows, for ex- 
portation. It was the duty of the Choliahs to find out trees of the best 
quality, which their experience enabled them to do. Such branches as were 
three years old, and appeared proper for the purpose, were then lopped off 
with a large crooked pruning knife. From these branches the outside thin 
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coat of the bark was scraped off, with a knife of a peculiar shape, concave on 
the one side, and convex’on the other. With the point of this knife the 
bark was ripped up lengthwise, and the convex side was then employed in 

radually loosening it from the branch, till it could be entirely taken off. In 
this state the bark appeared in the form of tubes, open at one side; the 
smaller of which were inserted into the larger, and then spread out to dry. 
When it was sufficiently dried, the bark was made up into bundles, of about 
thirty pounds weight each, and bound up with thin pieces of split bamboo 
twigs. These bundles were then carried to the Government stores. It was 
next sorted according to quality. The best cinnamon is rather pliable, and 
ought not much to exceed in thickness stout writing paper; it should be of 
a light yellowish colour; and possess a sweet taste, not so hot as to occasion 
pain, and not succeeded by any after taste. The inferior kind is distin- 
guished by being thicker, of a darker and brown colour, hot and pungent 
when chewed, and followed by a disagreeable bitter taste. After the quality 
had been carefully ascertained, it was made up into large bales, each about 
four feet long. The weight of each bale at the time of packing up was 
eighty-five pounds, yet it was marked and reckoned only eighty, five pounds 
being allowed for loss by drying during the voyage to Europe. These bales 
were all firmly bound and packed up in coarse cloth, made from coir, the 
filament which surrounds the cocoa-nut. In stowing the bales in the ship, 
black pepper was sprinkled among them, so as to fill up the interstices; and 
by this means not only was the cinnamon preserved, but both spices were 
improved. * * We hear of Colonial grievances, but, of them all, there 
is none which appears so urgently to call for attention and correction by the 
competent authorities in England, as the fiscal rigour with which this import- 
ant branch of trade, and until lately, in spite of every disadvantage, pro- 
fitable agricultural produce of Ceylon, has for several years been visited ; 
which has naturally led, I regret to say, to its decay; and, if persisted in, 
must ultimately prove most injurious to it. 


Our longest extract discourses of Kandyan modes in the art of 
agriculture. , | 


The Kandyan plough is only what may be called a crooked piece of wood 
something like an elbow; it merely tears up the ground as unevenly as if it 
were done by hogs. They then overflow the field with water. They plough 
twice before they sow; but before they give the first ploughing, they let the 
water in upon the land, in order to make it soft and the easier to be worked. 
After it is once ploughed, they usually make up the banks; for if they were 
to put off the doing so till after the second ploughing, the soil would have 
become mere mud, totally unfit for banking. These banks are indispensable, 
not only as paths for the people to walk upon through the fields, who other- 
wise must go in the mud, but also to keep in and contain the water over- 
flowing the ground. They make these banks as smooth and level as a 
bricklayer would a wall with his trowel; for in this respect they pay great 
attention to neatness. These banks at the top are not above a foot in width. 
But after the land is ploughed, and the banks are finished, it is again laid 
under water, and remains so till the time for the second ploughing, when it 
becomes exceedingly muddy, as much from the trampling of the cattle as 
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from the plough ; for the more they are stirred up the better. Sometimes 
they use no plough the second time, but only drive their cattle through and 
through the field, until the soil is made sufficiently muddy. The land being 
thus prepared, it is still kept overflowed with water, in order that the weeds 
and grass may be destroyed. They then soak in water for a night the corn 
which they intend for seed. The next day it is taken out and laid in a heap, 
covered over with green leaves; and thus it remains for five or six days, so 
as to make it sprout. They then wet it again, and lay it ina heap covered 
over, as before, with green leaves: and thus it is caused to shoot out its 
blade and roots; whilst this process is going forward, they have a prepared 
the ground for sowing,—which is thus done: they have a board, as before 
shown, about four feet long, which they drag over the land by a pair of 
buffaloes or oxen; not flat-ways, but upon its edge, which is so done, that 
the earth and weeds may be well mixed together; and it also levels and 
makes the ground so smooth and even, that the water afterwards stands 
equally over it. It still remains covered with water whilst the seed is growing, 
and until it is become fit for sowing, which isin about eight days after it was 
put into water to soak. The seed being ready, they let off the water, and with 
boards of about a foot in length, fastened to long poles, they dress the land 
over again ; laying it very smooth and making small furrows in it, that in 
case rain or other water should come in, it may drain away; for more water 
now would very likely rot the seed. They then sow, which they do with 
great evenness, strewing the seed carefully with their hands. The ground 
now remains without any water, until] the grain has grown three or four 
inches above it. There had been gaps made before in the banks, to let out 
the water; these are now stopped up to keep it in; which is not only to 
nourish the corn, but to kill the weeds; for they always keep their fields as 
neat and clean as a garden. When the grain has grown about nine inches 
high, the women are employed to weed it, and to pull it up where it has 
grown too thick, so as to transplant it to places where it may be wanted. It 
then stands overflowed, till the grain is ripe ; when they let the water off, in 
order that it may become dry, and fit for reaping. They never, as I before 
remarked, use manure of any kind; but their mode of ploughing, trampling, 
and soaking the ground, apparently obviates the necessity for it. The 
Kandyans are excellent reapers, and as they had assisted each other in tilling 
the ground, they do so likewise at harvest. They first reap one man’s field 
aud then go to the next, and so on until the whole of the grain is cut; 
and their custom is, that every man, during the time his cornis reaping, has 
to find all the rest with food. The women’s work is to gather up the corn 
after the reapers, and carry it all to one place. When the corn is to be trod- 
den out, (half a dozen buffaloes will tread out fifty bushels in a day) they 
select a place convenient to their dwellings, where they lay it out around a 
space about twenty or thirty feet in diameter ; from which they cut away 
the whole of the turf or surface, whatever it may be. They then perform, 
as Knox tells us, and as I have seen, certain ceremonies. ‘ F irstthey adorn 
the place with ashes, made into flowers and branches, and round circles. 
They then take divers strange shells and pieces of iron, and some sorts of 
wood, and a bunch of betel nuts, (which are reserved fot the purpose) and 
lay all these in the very middle of the part, and a large stone upon them. Then 
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the women, whose work it is, bring each their burthen of reaped corn upon 
their heads, and go round the pit three times, and then fling it down. After 
this, without any more ado, they bring in the rest of the corn as fast as they 
can. For this labour and that of weeding, the women have a fee due to 
them; that is, as much corn as shall cover the stone, and the other conju- 
ration instruments, at the bottom of the pit. 


But as already said, the anecdotes of a sporting character, and the 
soldierlike descriptions of scenes are the pleasantest passages in the 
volumes. We select a sample; it tells us of the system of Kandyan 
duelling and of their water-fights. A love quarrel, as in the West, 
is the frequent occasion, it would seem, of the sort of single combat 
alluded to; but the weapons are peculiar in the East. Says Colonel 


Campbell,— 


I likewise saw at Bovegoddé what the people called a water fight, between, 
as they told me, two competitors for a dark-eyed maid : one of the lovers, 
the challenger, being highly exasperated by the pangs which the green-eyed 
monster—jealousy, generated in his heart. They both stood up to their 
knees in the lake, opposite each other; and, with their hands, constantly 
dashed the water, in a curious and expert manuer, into each other’s faces. 
I saw the combatants thus—I can scarcely say, hotly engaged, about nine in 
the morning; and, at three in the afternoon, they were still hard at work, 
and the battle was then still doubtful; for, according to established rule, 
whichever of the two warriors, no matter what may be the pretence or cause, 
stops first, if it be only for a moment, dashing water at his adversary, is con- 
sidered to be vanquished. Hundreds of people were looking on, apparently 
deeply interested in the result ; as he who is thus overcome, as they assured 
me, is never known again to aspire to the hand of the lady who has caused 
the antifebrile combat. What a pity it is, that this cooling mode of settling 
disputes, is not introduced into the Green Isle, and made to supersede the 
sprig system, so prevalent there. 


Turn to the anecdotes and sketches delivered by the sporting 
author. And here first, of the method which Colonel Hardy took 
to rid himself of a huge bear. 


After several strange adventures, and very narrow escapes from buffaloes, 
other gigantic elephants, &c. (but how he had succeeded in doing so he could 
not well tell), he now perceived through the trees two large black objects, 
moving in the very narrow path just before him; and here he had again no 
alternative, but if possible to pass in the same way that he had passed the 
elephants. They soon saw or heard him; and to his horror he found him- 
selfin a moment almost within the grasp of two large terrific bears, which 
instantly made at him, and in so furious a manner, that he had scarcely time 
to call upon God to save him! By some means or other, he eluded the hug 
of the first bear; but he was hopeless of being able to avoid or escape from 
the claws and frightful teeth displayed in the extended jaws of the second,— 
when a kind of impulse, for which he could not account, caused him to raise 


his arm, and to aim a blow at the monster with the bottle which he still held 
v2 
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in his hand. This, striking against the teeth of the animal, was dashed to 
pieces with a great crash, and the brandy flying into the mouth and eyes of 
the astonished bear, so frightened him as well as his companion, that, growl- 
ing loudly, they both made off into the jungle. 


There are charmers in Ceylon. The Colonel tells the story of a 
certain captain who was saved at the most critical moment of time 
from certain death, which an enormous and infuriated elephant would 
have dealt, by the sudden intervention of a Kandyan, who almost 
quick as lightning threw himself between the officer and the brute. 
He ‘ pronounced rapidly, but distinctly, a few words, and stopped 
the enraged animal coming on in full career; he then held forward 
his arms, and uttering some other words, in a very loud tone of voice, 
the elephant turned round, and fled, trumpeting most harshly and 
frightfully.” We give another anecdote as set down, from begin- 
ning to end: it introduces a serpent charmer. 


One of these jugglers, or charmers, was by far the most expert and daring 
fellow I had seen perform with snakes; and he completely astonished us by 
the manner in which he pulled about, and treated with the greatest indif- 
ference and coolness, a very fine Cobra de capello, or Noya, as the Kandyans 
call it, about three feet and a half long, which he had brought with him. 
He handled it with great roughness, yet perfect confidence; he also struck 
and threatened it in so daring a way, that at last I suspected its poison fangs 
had been broken or extracted ; but this I found was not the case; for, after 
he had taken much pains in order to irritate it, and soothe it when enraged, 
and had even put it into his boson), I told one of the servants to desire him 
to open its mouth—not expecting that he would do so—and show me whe- 
ther the poison-fangs were extracted or not. He did so without the least 
hesitation; and there they certainly were, and in the most perfect state! 
Indeed, I confess that, in even going up to examine them, a strange sort of 
thrilling sensation ran through my whole frame, at the idea of being bitten 
by such a terrible yet beautiful creature. 1 then desired the servant to ask 
him if the snake would bite me if I touched it? He instantly replied, that 
it certainly would do so ; and seemingly afraid lest I should venture too near 
it, he, in great haste, put it back into the bag in which he had brought it. 





Art. XVI.—A Practical Treatise on Congestion and Inactivity of 


the Liver: Illustrated by Cases. By Freprrick J. Moscrove, 
Surgeon: Simpkin. 


Mepicat books are generally an abomination. Never was anything 
more offensive than the bulk of octavos that are devoted to the heal- 
ing art. We hate the very exterior of such commodities. But there 
are exceptions: here and there we meet with multum in parvo, and 
where common sense reigns in the shape of medicine. 

In the law and even in divinity,—those kindred professions,—there 
are sweet and good things. But seldom do we meet with pages 
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devoted to the medical science, that has a taking quality in them: 
Why, talk of physic and physicking, how can you form associations 
therewith that are pleasant? Still, the thing may be done,—and:we 
confess to the matter,—there have been books about doctoring that. 
have not only informed us, but that have engaged and enticed. 

Here, for example, is a little thing about the Liver,—jaundiced: 
creature that thou art,—yellow and squeamish,—that might be pre- 
sumed to repel the moment mentioned. And yet read but one page, 
—no matter where met with, and sure it is, you will read on. And 
why? because it is a manly book, which yet you may put into your 
waistcoat-pocket,—-a little book crammed with matter, and matter to 
the purpose. Just listen to the Surgeon when he discourseth of the 
organ, Liver :— 


The liver is the largest secreting organ of the body, and contains a 
much greater proportion of blood than any other part of the human frame. 
It is situated under the ribs on the right side, and extends towards the left 
side half way across the abdomen. It is composed entirely of bundles of 
minute vessels, carrrying two descriptions of blood; the one bright red or 
“ arterial” the other purple or “ venous ;” it is from the latter that the “ bile” 
is wholly secreted. 

The “ arterial’’ blood is supplied by an artery, which intimately commu- 
nicates with those distributed over the stomach. The “venous” blood is 
supplied solely by veins, which return the blood from the stomach and bowels ; 
indeed those veins have no means of emptying themselves but through the 
medium of the liver; and I beg my readers to bear in mind this latter cir- 
cumstance, as it will enable them to understand much, hereafter stated, which 
would otherwise appear inexplicable. 

The ‘liver’ is immediately connected by the distribution of nerves— 

the medium by which all sensation is conducted—with the brain, iungs, and 
stomach. 
_ The function of the “liver” is to separate from the venous blood, which 
is carried to it, certain noxious particles with which it has become charged 
during its circulation through the body, which particles could not but cause 
very considerable irritation if allowed to continue in the system. From 
these injurious particles it forms the secretion which is named “bile ;” 
and it has been wisely ordered, that this substance, which if distributed 
throughout the body would produce so much derangement of the general 
health, is destined to perform most important duties in the animal economy. 
It is also a wise provision made by the “Great Architect of the Universe,” 
that although those organs of the body, whose office it likewise is to free the 
blood from certain noxious ingredients, have an action apparently differing 
from that of the liver, yet the secretion of each contains one or more of the 
constituent particles of the bile ; so that each of these organs is enabled, by 
increasing its action, to render to the liver, when in an inactive state, more 
or less assistance, in order to remove from the blood every portion of those in- 
jurious particles which would otherwise prove a constant source of disorder. 
Were it not for this arrangement, it is scarcely possible that inactivity of 
the liver could exist even for a short period, without producing efivcts 
most prejudicial to the health of the body. 
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In considering the effect produced by ‘‘ Congestion and inactivity of the 
Liver” on other | organs of the body, I shall endeavour to show how, by this 
deculiar provision of nature, the kidneys, lungs, and skin, are especially in- 
fluenced by any inactivity in the secretion of bile. 

The action of the “bile” is to stimulate the intestines to a due perform- 
ance of their digestive functions, to separate the nutritive from the injurious 
portions of food; and, by its stimulating effect throughout its course, to act 

as the natural purgative of the bowels. 

It does not require much reflection to perceive how great and injurious 
an effect must be produced on the health of the body, by any deviation from 
a healthy action, in an organ on which so many and important functions de- 
pend. Nothing is more common than to hear persons complain of being 
“ bilious ;” of having a bilious head-ache; of having had a “ bilious at- 
tack ;’’ each one admitting a derangement of the Liver, and yet considering 
it quite as a necessary evil which can only be palliated by medicines, of 
which each person has some favourite preparation which they imagine acts 
as a specific in their particular case. 


We wager that Mr. Mosgrove has already caught you; for while 
there is obvious sense, there are no technicalities to perplex and 
harrass you; there is a total absence throughout the little tome of 
medical blarney, of conglomerating circumlocution. And there are 
serious things in the volume too. Its chapters are as diversified as 
the most important organs of the human body. The skin, the intes- 
tines, the kidneys, the stomach, the brain, the heart, are of the num- 
ber. Think of the lungs,—that source of weeping grief, and hear 
how Mr. M. informs and argues :— 


The lungs occupy a most important position amongst those organs whose 
duty it is to assist the liver in rendering the blood fit for the nourishment 
and support of the body; therefore it is that congestion, and other de- 
rangements of the liver, exercise a much greater influence on the lungs than 
has generally been imagined. The intimate connexion which exists between 
these organs, through the medium of nerves, has been generally supposed to 
be the only immediate cause of the one part sympathizing in any derange- 
ment of the other ; but there is another connexion between the lungs and 
the liver, which I believe to be not only in very constant operation, but the 
principal cause of derangement of the liver and stomach, setting up disease 
of the lungs. 

In order that this connexion may be understood it is necessary I should 
state, that the principal impurity with which the blood becomes charged 
during its circulation through the body is a substance termed carbon, which 
destroys its stimulating effect and renders it unfit to support the powers of 
lifes This carbon is again removed from the circulation, in a healthy state 
of the system, by the secreting organs of the body, but especially by the 
lungs. The blood in its passage through the lungs comes in contact with 
the atmospheric air, with one of the gases of which (oxygen) the carbon 
unites, forming a chemical composition termed carbonic acid, which is ex- 
pired in the form of a gas. In consequence of being thus freed of carbon, 
the blood, which was in a dark purple state (venous blood ) previous to enter- 
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ing the lungs, reassumes its bright red colour (arterial blood, ) and becomes 
capable of repairing the natural waste of the body. 

It is a wise provision in our nature, that if from any cause one organ is 
incapable of properly performing its functions, the other organs whose duties 
are similar, become sensible of the increased action they are required to per- 
form, and are stimulated to greater exertion ; thus it isthat the body is not so 
entirely dependent on the action of any secreting organ, but that the action of 
either may for a short time be suspended without danger to life. True, indeed, 
it is ‘* that no machine, except the animal machine, has the power of removing 
spontaneously the dangers hanging over itself.’’ In accordattce with this 
prescribed rule of nature, whenever the liver (which removes from the blood 
a larger quantity of carbon than any other part of the body excepting the 
lungs is unable properly to discharge its functions, a larger quantity of carbon 
is sent to to the lungs in order to be there removed from the system. 

It is a fact too well known to require any argument to support it, that each 
part of the body is capable only of sustaining a certain amount of work; 
therefore if long exposed to irritation, or stimulated to increased action, the 
functional power will first become impaired and disease ultimately ensue. It 
is thus that inactivity of the liver, by causing an increased quantity of car- 
bon to be carried to the lungs, irritates them to increased action, and is not 
only the most common cause of that short hacking cough, which is termed a 
stomach cough, but also of asthma, and that blight of many of England’s 
brightest and fairest flowers, consumption. 

Were it not for the power which every portion of our body possesses of 
resisting the exciting causes of disease, it is not possible that we could re- 
main in a healthy state even for an hour: so many and various are the in- 
fluences to which we are exposed, which would otherwise produce disease, 
even the very atmosphere which we breathe would have a powerful tendency 
in producing disorder. 

Predisposition to disease of any part, consists in a want of the necessary 
power of resistance; and an individual’s constitution is said to be strong or 
weak according to the degree in which this power is possessed. 

Predisposition may exist throughout life without actual disease taking 
place, unless some exciting cause be set up. Seeing, then, that this is the 
case, how greatly it behoves every one who is aware of inheriting a predis- 
position to a particular disease, to ascertain those causes which are likely to 
affect this predisposition, so that everything which can tend to produce such 
causes may be most carefully avoided. 

It is well known that throughout the whole animal kingdom disease, or 
predisposition to disease, in the parent is more or less communicated to the 
offspring. 

It may naturally be asked, how is it that the hereditary predisposition to 
disease is not always manifested shortly after birth, or at the tender age of 
childhood, when the body appears so weak as to be incapable of offering any 
effectual resistance to the many causes of disease? Here also is manifested 
the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty Architect. During the period of 
childhood every part of the body is endowed with a greater degree of vitality 
(is supplied more liberally with blood and nervous power) than is possessed 
after the age of puberty, in order that the growth and formation of the body 
may be properly carried on. 
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The power- of resistance to disease depends on the degree of vitality 
possessed by the body: thus it is that during the first eight or ten years of 
life, children are not so likely to manifest any hereditary predispo- 
sition, in consequeuce of the vital powers being so strong as to be enabled 
to overcome the ordinary exciting causes of disease ; but as soon as the for- 
mation of the body is completed and the increased vital power is withdrawn, 
then it is that the predisposition becomes apparent, in consequence of the 
power of the disease being greater than the healthy power of resistance. 

When achild evinces a precocious intellect, if he have any hereditary 
predisposition to disease, it becomes evident before the period at which such 
diseases usually appear; but if he be free from any particular predisposition, 
either general weakness of the body, or disease of the brain, must inevitably 
result: the cause of which is, that almost the entire power of the brain is 
required to keep up that activity in every function of the body which is ne- 
cessary to effect the proper growth of the frame. If the brain be unduly 
employed in any other way—that is, by maintaining the intellectual powers 
—the growth of the body must be impaired, or the brain, being incapable 
of secreting the requisite nervous power for the supply of functions of mind 
and body, must inevitably become diseased, upon the principle I have before 
stated, that no organ of the body can be exposed to irritation, or stimulated 
to increased action for any lengthened period, without disease uitimately 
ensuing. Thus also in mature age, if one particular function of the mind 
be unduly exercised, the power of the other functions is in some measure 
diminished ; and if the whole powers of the mind be called into excessive 
operation, the functions of the body become impaired : thus is it that sudden 
emotions of the mind produce so much influence on the body. It is wisely 
ordered that in a healthy state of the system, during childhood, the power 
of the intellect is weak, in order that the brain may be enabled effectually 
to perform its important duty in furthering the growth and formation of the 
body; and the power of the intellect only increases as the body progresses 
in growth, and therefore does not require so much of the energy of the brain, 
which organ is then enabled to spare a greater portion of its power towards 
the development of the mind; and the mind does not become perfected un- 
til the growth of the body is completed. Although it is a well-established 
fact, that disease, especially of the lungs, where there has been an _heredi- 
tary predisposition, makes its first appearance about the age of puberty ; 
still it must be evident that the period at which the disease first shows itself 
must entirely depend on the degree of predisposition, and the power and 
extent of the exciting causes ; and experience leads me to assert, that by a 
careful attention to the functions of those organs, which if inactive must call 
for increased action of the lungs, and by strictly avoiding whatever could 
tend to irritate the lungs, not only may the appearance of the disease be re- 
tarded, but the predisposition virtually overcome. 


We fancy that by this time our readers have formed a pretty accu- 
rate notion of the merits of the “ Practical Treatise.” But we could 
not conscientiously dismiss the half-crown’s worth without one obser- 
vation in regard to popularity and practicability, viz. that while 
never was anything composed that addressed itself more clearly to 
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the unprofessional understanding, than what is written in these 
pages, they are the farthest possibly removed from quackery and 
empiricism. | 

There is a distinction, never to be forgotten, between prevention 
and cure. Let it never be promulgated that the unprofessional is to 
prescribe for himself. But he may by a process of negation, as well 
as confirmation, act the part of a wise man and a good physician. 
The idea has been forcibly impressed by the pages before us. Mr. 
Mosgrove will make no smatterers,—he tempts not to rash experi- 
ment; and while he teacheth that which will largely benefit mankind, 
he doth it in a way that will be profitable as well as honourable to 
the profession. 

We but repeat ourselves when we say that the Treatise before us 
is an interesting work, albeit it be about the Liver, “‘ showing some 
of the effects produced by those disorders (congestion and inactivity) 
on the most important organs of the body: illustrated by cases.” 
We cannot but call it a classic of its order. The probability is that 
its author is not a made writer; but never did we in the mere matter 
of style meet with anything that was more fitting and more fresh. 
The book is worth twice as much as all the ‘‘ Domestic Medicines” 


we ever fell in with. Mr. Mosgrove, you have made a happy hit, and 


we part with you in company with the last paragraphs of your 
Treatise. 


The reader of this treatise can scarcely have failed to perceive the intimate 
connexion which exists between every organ of the body. I have taken 
Congestion and Inactivity of the Liver as the first link in the chain of symp- 
toms, and have endeavoured to show in what way those derangements 
produce many injurious effects on other organs of the body. Far be it 
from me to attribute to derangement of the Liver every disorder of which it 
may be an attendant symptom; but I do assert that medical men are con- 
stantly baffled in their treatment of chronic diseases through overlooking 
what appear but symptoms of very slight disorder of the Liver, unmindful of 
the fact that if irregularity in the action of that organ exercises an injurious 
influence on the body when otherwise in a healthy state, the effect must be 
greatly increased on those parts which are diseased, they being much more 
susceptible of every kind of irritation. 

It is the duty of the practitioner of medicine to trace back the chain of 
symptoms, link by link, from the principal feature of the disorder to the 
original exciting cause; but it frequently happens that one link is so 
apparent, whilst another is so obscure, that with all his discrimination he is 
for some time unable to trace the chain to its origin; this difficulty is 
commonly occasioned either by his overlooking some slight symptom, or by 
the patient’s omitting to mention some circumstance, thinking it too insig- 
nificant to produce any effect on the disease. 

The power of tracing correctly the various symptoms to their origin is 
absolutely necessary to a physician or surgeon, and he who possesses the tact 
and discrimination whereby he is enabled to discover at first sight their 


relative importance, can alone be considered a skilful practitioner of 
medicine. 
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Art. XV1i.— The History of the Origin, Progress, and Termination 
of the American War. By Cuartes StepMan, Esq. <A new 
edition, edited by W. K. Francis, Esq. 


WE have had many histories relating to the American war;. but few 
excel the one before us in respect either of candour, comprehension, 
or justness and elegant simplicity of composition. The grand design, 
outline, or plan of the work is announced, according to the laws cf 
sound criticism and legitimate history, in the outset or introduction ; 
and to the same point our historian brings his narrative, after a vast 
variety of events, incidents, circumstances, anecdotes, and some few 
episodes, in rhe conclusion of this well-arranged composition. 

The general scope or result of the historical composition before 
us is clearly unfolded in the introduction, which discovers sound 
judgment, extensive knowledge, and a capacity for political and 
philosophical reflection. 


So natural is the love of liberty, and such the aversion of mankind to re- 
straint, that it seems to be in the very nature of colonies, and all subordinate 
governments, to seize every favourable opportunity of asserting their inde- 
pendence; and the external aspect of nature, variegated and broken by 
mountains, savannahs, rivers, lakes, and seas, conspires with that noble pas- 
sion to check the progress of empire, and to maintain an interesting diver- 
sity among tribes and nations. 

But when the British Colonies, now the United States of North America, 
took up arms, and declared themselves free and independent, they were not 
encouraged by any conjuncture that could justify that measure in point of 
policy, or by any circumstances that could yield any reasonable hope of suc- 
cess in the arduous struggle that was to ensue. On the contrary, if we take 
a view of the strength and resources of Great Britain at the commencement 
of hostilities, and contrast these with the weakness, and almost total inability 
of the revolting Colonies, we shall have reason to conclude, that the termi- 
nation of the war in favour of the latter, with their final separation from the 
British empire, was one of those extraordinary and unexpected events which 
in the course of human affairs rarely occur, and which bid defiance to all 
human foresight and calculation. A people not exceeding two million of 
souls, widely scattered over half the hemisphere ; in the peaceful occupations 
of fishing, agriculture, and commerce; divided into many distinct govern- 
ments, differing from each other in manners, religion, and interests, nor en- 
tirely united in political sentiments; this people with very little money, 
proverbially called the sinews of war, was yet enabled to effect a final sepa- 
ration from Great Britain, proud from successiul and glorious war, flourishing 
in arts and arms beyond the example of any former period, capable of then 
raising an annual revenue of sixteen millions of pounds, and, on the whole, 
the most formidable nation in the world; and all this, although the Conti- 
nent of North America, deeply indented and penetrated by navigable rivers 
and lakes, presented a fit theatre for the display of naval power, in which 
chiefly the strength of Great Britain consisted. 
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The author having given a clear, full, and satisfactory account of the 
origin of the American war, on which part of his subject he gives a 
very curious and pleasing account of the different characters of the 
inhabitants of the different provinces, proceeds to relate the warlike 
operations on both sides, from the destruction of the British military 
stores at Concord and the battle of Bunker’s Hill, to the surrender 
of our ary under Burgoyne at Saratoga; a memorable era in the 
American war; for although the success of the British arms had not 
been so brilliant, nor the progress made in repressing the spirit of 
revolt so considerable, as the magnitude of the force employed under 
Sir William Howe gave reason to expect; still upon the whole, until 
the unfortunate expedition from Canada under General Burgoyne, 
the advantages ‘that had been gained were on the side of Great 
Britain. So uncommon an event as the capture of a whole army of 
their enemies, animated the Americans with fresh ardour, invigorated 
the exertions of the Congress, lessened in the mind of the "American 
soldier the high opinion which he had entertained of British valour 
and discipline and inspired him with a juster confidence in himself. 
The consequences, however, which this event produced in Europe 
were of still greater moment. Bills were brought into Parliament 
for reconciliation and peace with America. In order to defeat the 
effects of these conciliatory measures, two treaties were entered into 
between the revolted colonies and the French King—one of com- 
merce, and another of defensive alliance. Sir William Howe resigned 
his command of the army, and returned to England. 


The friends of Sir William Howe, the Members of Parliament in opposi- 
tion to Administration, with his concurrence, insisted on a public inquiry 
into the conduct of the American war, that our national disgraces and misfor- 
tunes might be traced to their. real source. Lord Howe, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, April the 29th, 1779, demanded an inquiry into his 
own and his brother’s conduct, for the following reasons:—They had been 
arraigned in pamphlets and in newspapers, written by persons in high credit 
and confidence with ministers, by several Members of that House in that 
House, in the face of the nation, by some of great credit and respect in their 
public characters, known to be countenanced by Administration ; and that 
one of them in particular, Governor Johnstone, had made the most direct and 
specific charges. Their characters therefore, so publicly attacked, and in 
such a place, were to be vindicated in the great Councils of the State, and no 
where else. 

In vain did the Ministers of the Crown who had employed him declare, 
that they had no accusations against either the general or admiral. They 
with their friends insisted on a public examination, which was obtained, and 
in which they, for some time, took the lead. But at length it plainly ap- 
peared that, under pretence of vindicating the general, their real design was 
to condemn the conduct of administration. The parliamentary inquiry that 
had been instituted, the ministry and their adherents considered as a factious 
intrigue. It was perhaps imagined that his majesty, alarmed at the danger 
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that began by this time to threaten Great Britain, not only in America buf 
in other quarters, would change his confidential servants, and commit the 
conduct of government to those very hands that had hitherto been employed’ 
in various attempts to baffle its designs, and frustrate all the measures that 
had been taken for carrying them into execution. But the king, amidst 
multiplying distresses, with proper firmness withstood their machinations, 
determined to continue his countenance to those who wished not to frustrate 
nor procrastinate the war, but to bring it, as soon as possible, td®a safe and 
honourable conclusion. The opposition therefore, disappointed in their ex- 
pectations from the highest quarter in the state, seriously intended what they 
loudly threatened, to impeach the servants of the crown, and by that means 
to drive them from their places by a kind of violence. 

Administration, easily penetrating this design, resolved no longer to per- 
mit their opponents to run in the race of examination alone, but to vindicate 
the measures they had taken. Many gentlemen of undoubted reputation, 
perfectly acquainted with the conduct of the war, and the state of America, 
were summoned to give evidence respecting those subjects. Of this the 
movers of the inquiry were apprised, and they soon began to lose courage. 
Only two witnesses were examined on what may be called, in the language of 
judicial trials, the side of administration ;—Major General Robertson, who 
had served twenty-four years in America as quarter-master general, briga- 
dier, and major-general ; and Mr. Galloway, a gentleman of Pennsylvania 
of fortune and consequence, as well as good abilities, who was bred to the law, 
and had been a member of Congress, but who had come over to the royal 
army in December 1776. But such was the circumstantiality, credibility, 
and weight of their evidence that the movers or managers shrunk from the 
inquiry; as the more it was carried on, the more parliament, as well as the 
nation at large, seemed to be convinced that the conduct of administration in 
respect to the American war was on the whole justified. The friends of the 
general and admiral, therefore, moved to dissolve the committee which they 
had been so studioas to obtain, and it was dissolved accordingly. 

But although Sir William Howe, as well as his friends, was disappointed in 
his hopes of something even more than exculpation from an indulgent house 
of commons, he neither wanted a sufficient number of partizans to keep him 
in countenance amidst all that censure that was poured on his conduct, nor 
political friends of sufficient consequence to compensate for that censure by an 
honourable and lucrative station which he afterwards held under government ; 
nor is this the only instance in the history of Britain at this period, of great 
inequality in the public retribution of rewards and punishments. When we 
reflect on the different and even opposite reception given to successful genius 
actuated by the purest patriotism on the one hand, and to monotonous medio- 
crity not only unsuccessful, if success is to be measured by effects-conducive 
to the public good, but even of ambiguous intentions, what are we to think 
of the spirit which influenced and directed the public councils ? 

In the decline of free governments we ever observe the influence of faction 
to predominate over ideas of patriotism, justice, and duty, on which alone 
liberty is founded, and a propensity in the citizens to range themselves under 
the banners of a Marius or a Sylla, a Pompey or a Cesar. Hence the ser- 
vants of the state are apt to become less and less sensible to honour and the 
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voice of Fame, the great incentives to glorious actions, well knowing that 
their conduct, however meritorious, may still be condemned, or however ex- 
ceptionable, still be palliated, and even applauded, to advance the views of 
faction and ambition ; while the great body of the people, distracted and con- 
founded by the opposite opinions and declarations of their superiors, who are 
supposed to have the best means of information, know not where to place 
their hopes, their confidence, or their fears. It is the province of the his- 
torian to correct these, and to animate the patriot, the sage, and the hero, 
under temporary neglect or detraction, by carrying an appeal in their behalf 
to a tribunal more candid than our misguided contemporaries, and that raised 
on a theatre more extended than their native country. | 


The surrender of Saratoga was followed by the most important 
events. Commissioners of peace were sent out to America from 
the mother country; and first France, then Spain, and afterwards the 
Seven United Provinces, joined the Americans in one great confe- 
deracy against Britain. The theatre of war is enlarged; and navies 
are brought into action at sea, and more numerous armies oppose 
each other by land. A vast variety of scenes go on at the same time 
in different quarters of the world: numberless events, actions, and 
transactions are recorded; anecdotes related, circumstances marked, 
and characters described. The author traverses the whole on ground 
that commands extensive views, with a dignity and ease that show 
how well acquainted he is with general knowledge, and how much 
he is master of his subject. He who attempts to describe everything, 
describes nothing; but is lost in the mazes of endless minutiz. The 
intelligent and learned author of the history before us is attached 
only to what is interesting and great; and while he keeps his subject 
steadily in view, the origin, progress, and termination of the Ame- 
rican war, he occasionally instructs and amuses his readers by curious 
anecdotes, though not necessarily yet naturally connected with his 
design, and reflections, not formally dictated but beautifully inter- 
woven with his narrative. For example, having mentioned the dis- 
appointment of Lord Cornwallis in not being joined by the inhabitants 
of North Carolina, he relates the following anecdote, connected with 
this subject, and in itself not a little curious. 


The Commissary, who considered it as his duty not only to furnish provi- 
sions for the army, but also to learn the dispositions of the inhabitants, fell 
in about this time with a very sensible man, a Quaker, who, being interro- 
gated as to the state of the country, replied, that it was the general wish of 
the people to be reunited to Britain; but that they had been so often de- 
ceived in promises of support, and the British had so frequently relinquished 
posts, that the people were now afraid to join the British army, lest they 
should leave the province, in which case the resentment of the Revolutioners 
would be exercised with more cruelty; that although the men might escape, 
or go with the army, yet such was the diabolical conduct of those people, 
that they would inflict the severest punishment upon their families. ‘ Per- 
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haps,” said the Quaker, “thou art not acquainted with the conduct of thy 
enemies towards those who wish well to the cause thou art engaged in. There 
are some who have lived for two, and even three years in the woods, without 
daring to go to.their houses, but have been secretly supported by their fami- 
lies. Others, having walked out of their houses, under a promise of being 
safe, have proceeded but a few yards before they have been shot. Others have 
been tied to a tree and severely whipped. I will tell thee of one instance 
of cruelty: A party surrounded the house of a Loyalist, a few entered, the 
man and his wife were in bed; the husband was shot dead by the side of his 
wife.” The writer of this replied, that those circumstances were horrid ; 
but under what Government could they’ be so happy as when enjoying the 
privileges of Englishmen? ‘‘ True,” said the Quaker, “‘ but the people 
have experienced such distress, that I believe they would submit to any Gov- 
ernment in the world to obtain peace.” The Commissary, finding the gen- 
tleman to be a very sensible intelligent man, took great pains to find out his 
character. Upon inquiry, he proved to be a man of the most irreproachable 
manners, and well known to some gentlemen of North Carolina, then in our 
army, and whose veracity was undoubted. Buta few days after this, the 
army hada strong proof of the truth of what the Quaker had said. The 
day before the British army reached Cross Creek, a man bent with age joined 
it: he had scarcely the appearance of being human; he wore the skin of a 
racoon fora hat, his beard was some inches long, and he was so thin, that 
he looked as if he had made his escape from Surgeons-hall. He wore no 
shirt, his whole dress being skins of different animals. On the morning 
after, when. this distressed man came to draw his provisions, Mr. Brice, the 
deputy-muster-master-general of the Provincial forces, and the Commissary 
asked him several questions. He said, that he had lived for three years in 
the woods, under ground; that he had been frequently sought after by the 
Americans, and was certain of instant death whenever he should be taken; 
that he Supported himself by what he got in the woods; that acorns served 
him as bread; that they had, from long use, become agreeable to him; that 
he had a family, some of whom, once or twice in a year came to him in the 
woods ; that his only crime was being a Loyalist, and having given offence 
to one of the Republican leaders in that part of the country where he used 
to live. 


Again, having observed in his conclusion, that the American Re- 
volution is the grandest effect of combination that has yet been ex- 
hibited to the world, he quotes,in a note what follows :— 

“Captain Newte, in his philosophical and interesting Tour in 
England and Scotland, having delineated Scotland and the North of 
England as shaped by the hand of nature, isled, from the names of 
places, to speak of the geographical knowledge, and the natural quick- 
ness in general, of mankind in a savage state. On this subject he 
says, *‘ In the country of the [lionois, a chief of the Cascaskias con- 
ceived the sublime idea of uniting all nations and tribes into one grand 
alliance, offensive and defensive. If this had been realized, Dr. 
Franklin’s confederation of the Thirteen States would have cut but 
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a poor figure on the American continent, and the natural man would 
have outdone the philosopher.” 

It is not consistent with the concise form of our review, to enter 
more minutely into the character of Captain Stedman's excellent 
History, (which is undoubtedly the most satisfactory and comprehen- 
sive, as well as the most candid, and the best arranged and composed 
that has ever been published of the American War) than just to take 
notice of some important particulars in which he differs (we doubt 
not on good grounds) or is otherwise distinguished from other 
historians. ‘The Americans are not represented by this writer as en- 
thusiastic and ardent in the cause of liberty, but rather as steady, 
phlegmatic, and patient of hardships. They were excellent instru- 
ments in the hands of afew able men, whose genius and perseverance 
moved the mass, and finally effected the Revolution. On the other 
hand, he ascribes to the Americans a greater portion of genius and 
invention than is commonly allowed to them. To the con- 
trivance of necessity and inventive genius, which he exemplifies on 
a variety of occasions in the course of his history, he attributes in a 
great measure, the success of their struggle for independence. General 
Washington has commonly been considered as a Fabius ; but Captain 
Stedman represents him as still more distinguished by courage than 
by prudence ; and, on certain occasions, as daring even to temerity. 
He vindicates General Lee, who was disgraced by the pique of Wash- 
ington, after the attack on the British near Monmouth; although it 
was the prompt decision of General Lee on that occasion, that saved 
the American army from destruction. Mr. Stedman speaks with 
greater freedom than any other author the blunders of British 
Commanders in Chief, both at sea and land; and of the faults: and 
follies of politicians both in and out of administration. Finally, our 
learned and accomplished historian, whose mind, it is evident, was 
formed on the purest models of composition, both ancient and modern, 
is the only historian of the American War who has written on a re- 
gular plan, been directed by general views worthy the attention of all 
ages and countries, and observed the most perfect unity of design. 
To the point from which he starts, he winds back his narrative, after 
a course the most various and pleasing ; as will be seen by comparing 
the introduction with the conclusion; and the great outlines or high- 
wayif we may be allowed the expression, of his description and narra- 
tion with both. 





Arr. XVIII.—Notes on the Western States; containing Descriptive 
Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resources, and Scenery. By Jas. 
Hatt, author of “ Border Tales,” &c. Philadelphia. 


THERE are considerations of deep import, which give an importance 
to all that relates to the Western States of America. It is there 
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that in little more than half a century an empire has sprung, not 
only into existence, but a vigorous manhood. ‘The west can hardl 
be said to have had a youth. Within a period, less than is usually 
required to take the first steps in planting a colony, an extended 
region has been peopled with millions of inhabitants, free, enterpris- 
ing, and independent. An immense avalanche of human beings, 
gathered from the eastern states and from Europe, has been gravitated 
upon the valley of the lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi, carrying 
with them the intelligence, the arts, and the social comforts of com- 
munities, highly elevated in the scale of civilization. If the agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures--the systems of education, moral 
and intellectual—the roads, canals, and numerical strength of this 
region, be viewed in connection with the period that has elapsed since 
the smoke of the lone wigwam proclaimed that its soil was pressed 
by none but a savage foot, the mind is lost in amazement. In vain 
may the history of nations be searched for a parallel case : the record 
of the world contains nothing that may be compared to it. More 
than this need not be said, to invest every attempt to depict the great 
and growing west with a deep and abiding interest. 

The work before us is embraced in one volume of three hundred 
pages. It makes no claim to present a scientific exposition of the 
geography, history, or physical condition of the country which it 
describes. Its chapters constitute a series of familiar sketches of the 
soil, climate, resources, scenery, and business of the west, drawn 
principally from personal observation—the author having, we are 
informed, resided in different parts of the west for near a quarter of 
acentury. These sketches, written with that spirit and gracefulness 
of manner which are characteristic of the author’s pen, abound with 
just that kind of information which is acceptable to the general 
reader, and especially important to those—the number, we are com- 
pelled to say, is far from being a small one—who, taking leave of 
other lands, are pushing their barks into the great tide of western 
emigration, and seeking, in the fair and fertile plains of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan, a new and more inviting field of active enter- 
prise. We shall endeavour to sustain our opinion of the value of 
the work, by such short extracts as our circumscribed space will 


afford. In speaking of the soil and mineral resources of this region, 
the author says : 


Neither is there any supernatural fertility in our soil, which yields its rich 
returns only under the operation of careful and laborious tillage. It is the 
great breadth gnd continuity of our fertile surface, which gives to the west 
its superior advantages. It is the accumulation within one wide and con- 
nected plain, of the most vast resources of agricultural and commercial 
wealth; and the facilities afforded by our country, for concentrating and 
using an unlimited amount of wealth, and bringing into combined action 
the energies of millions of industrious human beings, on which are based 
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the broad foundations of our greatness. With the breadth of an empire, we 
have all the facilities of intercourse and trade, which could be enjoyed with 
more limited boundaries. Our natural wealth is not weakened by extension, 
nor our vigour impaired by division. The riches of soil, timber and minerals, 
are so diffused as to be everywhere abundant; and the communication 
between distant points is so easy, as to render the whole available.- The 
products of the industry of millions, may be here interchanged with un- 
parallelled ease and rapidity; and when our broad lands shall be settled, 
there will be a community of interest, and an intimacy of intercourse, 
between myriads of men, such as were never before brought under the 
operation of a common system of social and civil ties. 


A passage, descriptive of the upper portions of the Ohio river, 
will give the reader an idea of the graphic manner in which our 
author pourtrays natural scenery : 


The river Ohio, for some distance below Pittsburg, is rapid, and the na- 
vigation interrupted in low water by chains of rocks, extending across the 
bed of the river. The scenery is eminently beautiful, though deficient in 
grandeur, and exhibiting great sameness. The hills, two or three hundred 
feet in height, approach the river and confine it closely on either side. 
Their tops have usually a rounded and graceful form, and are covered with 
the verdure of an almost unbroken forest. Sometimes the forest trees are 
so thinly scattered as to afford glimpses of the soil, with here and there a 
mass, or a perpendicular precipice of grey sandstone, or compact limestone, 
the prevailing rocks of this region. The hills are usually covered on all 
sides with a soil, which, though not deep, is rich. Approaching toward 
Cincinnati, the scenery becomes more monotonous. The hills recede from 
the river, and are less elevated. The bottom lands begin to spread out 
from the margin of the water. Heavy forests cover the banks and limit the 
prospect: but the woodland is arrayed’ in a splendour of beauty, which 
renders it the chief object of attraction. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the first appearance of the vegetation in the spring, when the woods 
are seen rapidly discarding the dark and dusky habiliments of winter, and 
assuming their vernal robes. The gum tree is clad in the richest green ; 
the dogwood and red-bud are laden with flowers of the purest white and 
deepest scarlet; the buckeye bends under the weight. of its exuberant 
blossoms. The oak, the elm, the walnut, the sycamore, the beech, the 
hickory, and the maple, which here tower to a great height, have yielded to 
the sunbeams, and display their bursting buds and expanding flowers. The 
tulip tree waves its long branches and its yellow flowers high in the air. 
The wild rose, the sweet-briar, and the vine, are shooting into verdure ; 
and, clinging to their sturdy neighbours, modestly prefer their claims to 
admiration, while they afford delightful promise of fruit and fragrance. 


In depicting the surface of the country, we find the following 
general remarks: 


The traveller who visits our valley for the first time, advancing from the 
east to the Ohio river, and thence proceeding westward, is struck with the 
magnificence of the vegetation, which clothes the whole surface. The vast 
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and gloomy grandeur of the forest; the gigantic size and venerable anti- 
quity of the trees; the rankness of the weeds; the luxuriance and variety 
of the underbrush; the long vines that climb to the tops of the tallest 
branches: the parasites that hang in clusters from the boughs; the brilliancy 
of the foliage, and the exuberance of the fruit, all show a land teeming with 
vegetable life. The forest is seen in its majesty; the pomp and pride of the 
wilderness is here. Here is nature unspoiled, and silence undisturbed. A 
few years ago, this impression was more striking than at present ; for now 
farms, villages, and even a few large towns are scattered over this region, di- 
versifying its landscapes, and breaking in upon the characteristic wildness of 
its scenery. Still there are wild tracts remaining in a state of nature, and 
displaying all the savage luxuriance which first attracted the pioneer; and 
upon a general survey, its features present, at this day, to one accustomed 
only to thickly populated countries, the same freshness of beauty, and the 
same immensity, though rudeness of outline, which we have always been ac- 
customtd to associate with the idea of a western landscape. 1 know of 
nothing more splendid than a forest of the west, standing in its original in - 
tegrity, adorned with the exuberant beauties of a powerful vegetation, and 
crowned with the honours of a venerable age. There is a grandeur in the 
immense size of the great trees—a richness of colouring in the foliage, supe- 
rior to anything that is known in corresponding latitudes—a wildness, and an 
unbroken stillness that attest the absence of man—above all, there is a vast- 
ness, a boundless extent, an uninterrupted continuity of shade, which pre- 
vents the attention from being distracted, and allows the mind to fill itself, 


and the imagination to realize the actual presence, and true character, of 
that which had burst upon it, like a vivid dream. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters treat of the prairies 
of the west, which certainly present one of the most striking features 
in the formation and aspect of the country. The author goes some- 
what at large into the theory of the prairies, examining the suppo- 
sitions of various writers upon the subject, and advancing his own 
upon their formation. Without entering upon this mooted ques- 
rion, we may quote the latter. 


The prairies afford a subject of curious inquiry to every traveller who 
visits these regions. Their appearance is noyel and imposing; and he who 
beholds it for the first time experiences a sensation similar to that which fills 
the imagination at the first sight of the ocean. The wide and unlimited 
prospect, calls up perceptions of the sublime and beautiful; its peculiarity 
awakens a train of inquisitive thought. Upon the mind of an American 
especially, accustomed to see new land clothed with timber, and to associate 
the idea of a silent and tangled forest, with that of a wilderness, the appear- 
ance of sunny plains, and a diversified landscape, untenanted by man, and 
unimproved by art, is singular and striking. Perhaps, if our imagination 
were divested of the impressions created by memory, the subject would pre- 
sent less difficulty ; and if we could reason abstractly, it might be as easy to 
account for the origin of a prairie as for that of a forest. 

It is natura] to suppose that the first covering of the earth would be com- 
posed of such plants as arrive at maturity in the shortest time. Annual 
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plants would ripen and scatter their seeds, many times, before trees and shrubs 
would acquire the power of reproducing their own species. In the mean- 
time, the propagation of the latter would be liable to be retarded by a variety 
of accidents —the frost would nip their tender stems in the winter—fire 
would consume, or the blast shatter them—and the wild grazing animals 
would bite them off, or tread them under foot: while many of their seeds, 
particularly such as assume the form of nuts or fruit, would be devoured by 
animals. The grasses, which are propagated both by the root and by seed,. 
are exempt from the operation of almost all these casualties. Providence 
has, with unerring wisdom, fitted every production of nature to sustain itself 
against the accidents to which it is most exposed, and has given to those 
plants which constitute the food of animals a remarkable tenacity of life ; 
so that although bitten off and trodden, and even burned, they still retain 
the vital principle. That trees have a similar power of self-protection, if 
we may so express it, is evident from their present existence in a state of 
nature. We only assume, that in the earliest stage of being, the grasses 
would have the advantage over plants less hardy, and of slower growth ; and 
that when both are struggling together for the possession of the soil, the . 
former would at first gain the ascendancy ; although the latter, in consequence 
of their superior size and strength, would finally, if they should ever get po- 
session of any portion of the soil, entirely overshadow and destroy their 
humble rivals. 


The grasses, as our author supposes, having originally the ascen- 
dancy over the trees, would maintain it, by the fires which annually 
sweep over them destroying all the young timber within their range. 
The fact that along the small streams which run through the prairies, 
trees are. found, is explained on the supposition that the herbage in 
such places remains green until late in the fall, and the soil being 
wet, the fire is prevented from taking effect. Thus the shrubs and 
young trees would escape from year to year, and finally the margins 
of the streams would become fringed with thickets of trees that 
would eventually destroy the grass, and thus grow up into forests. 

Those of our readers who have never seen a prairie, will be pleased 
with the following description, while such as have revelled amid their 
thick grass and brilliant flowers, will be struck with the faithfulness 
of the picture here given. 


The scenery of the prairie country excites a different feeling. The 
novelty is striking, and never fails to cause an exclamation of surprise. The 
extent of the prospect is exhilarating. The outline of the landscape is 
sloping and graceful. The verdure and the flowers are beautiful : and the 
absence of shade, and consequent appearance of a profusion of light, produ- 
ces a gaiety which animates the beholder. It is necessary to explain that 
these plains, although preserving a general level. in respect to the whole 
country, are yet in themselves not flat, but exhibit a gracefully waving sur- 
face, swelling and sinking with an easy slope, and a full, rounded outline, 
equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal surface, and the interruption of 
abrupt or angular elevations. It is that surface, which in the expressive 
language of the country, is called rolling, and which has been said to resem- 
“le the long heavy swell of the ocean, when its waves are subsiding to rest 
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after the agitation of a storm. It is to be remarked also, that the prairie is 
almost always elevated in the centre, so that in advancing into it from either 
side, you see before you only the plain, with its curved outline-marked upon 
the sky, and forming the horizon ; but on reaching the highest point, you 
look around upon the whole of the vast scene. The attraction of the prairie 
consists in its extent, its carpet of verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, 
its groves, and the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, 
the latter is the most expressive feature—it is that which gives character to 
the landscape, which imparts the shape, and marks the boundary of the 
plain. Ifthe prairie be small, its greatest beauty consists in the vicinity of 
the surrounding margin of woodland, which resembles the shore of a lake, 
indented with deep vistas, like bays and inlets, and throwing out long points, 
like capes and headlands ; while occasionally these points approach so close 
on either hand, that the traveller passes through a narrow avenue or strait 
where the shadows of the woodland fall upon his path, and then again emerges 
into another prairie. When the plain is large, the forest outline is seen in 
the far perspective, like the dim shore when beheld at a distance from the 
ocean. The eye sometimes roams over the green meadow, without discover- 
ing a tree, a shrub, or any object in the immense expanse, but the wilder- 
ness of grass and flowers, while at another time, the prospect is enlivened by 
groves, which are interspersed like islands, or the solitary tree which stands 
alone in the blooming desert. If it bein the spring of the year, and the 
young grass has just covered the ground with a carpet of delicate green, and 
especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the plain, and 
glittering upon the dew-drops, no scene can be more lovely to the eye. The 
deer is seen grazing quietly upon the plain; the bee is on the wing; the 
wolf, with his tail dropped, is sneaking away to his covert with the felon tread 
of one who is conscious that he has disturbed the peace of nature ; and the 
grouse, feeding in flocks, or in pairs, like the domestic fowl, cover the whole 
surface—the males strutting and erecting their plumage, like the peacock, 
and uttering a long, loud, mournful note, something like the cooing of the 


dove, but resembling still more the sound produced by passing a rough finger 
boldly over the surface of a tambourine. 


The author examines in detail the soil, water, and timber of the 
prairies, and the question how far the want of the latter is likely to 
interfere with the agricultural occupancy of these treeless plains. 
The chapters upon the wild and domestic animals, the birds, reptiles, 
agricultural products, fruits and vegetables, possess much valuable 
information, and present many facts well calculated to: invite immi- 
gration to that region. One of the longest and most elaborated 
chapters in the book, is that which treats of the public domain, by 
which is meant the lands belonging to the general government. This 
subject is embraced under these two heads—the title of the United 
States to the public lands, and the policy pursued in disposing of 
them. The intelligent reader must be already familiar with all that 
relates to the history of the former. The proper disposition of these 
lands is a matter of much importance, and for several years past has 
occupied the attention of Congress, where it has caused much angry 
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debate, and elicited many conflicting opinions. Judge Hall favours 
the plan of Colonel Benton, to graduate the price of public lands, by 
offering them periodically at reduced prices—the highest being one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre—and the lowest twenty-five 
cents; but he does not favour the proposition to cede to the states, 
respectively, the lands lying within their boundaries, nor to divide 
the proceeds of the sales of these lands among the state governments. 

The twelfth chapter, which treats of western steam-boats, presents, 
perhaps, as forcible an illustration of the wonderful growth of the 
west, as any other in the book. In 1794, four keel boats, carrying 
twenty tons each, were sufficient for the trade between Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati. These hadan armed force on board to defend them, and 
were pushed up the stream by poles. Down to the year 1817, nearly 
all the business on the western waters, was carried on in keel boats 
and barges. At that period “about twenty of the latter, averaging 
one hundred tons each, comprised the whole commercial facilities for 
transporting merchandize from New, Orleans to the ‘ upper country ;’ 
each of these performed one trip down and up again to Louisville 
and Cincinnati within the year. The number of keel boats employed 
on the upper Ohio cannot be ascertained, but it is presumed, that a 
hundred and fifty is a sufficiently large calculation to embrace the 
whole number. These averaged thirty tons each, and a one 
month to make the voyage from Louisville to Pittsburg, while the 
more dignified barge of the Mississipi made her trip in the space of 
one hundred days, if no extraordinary accident happened to check 
her progress, 

There are now not less than six hundred steamboats navigating 
the western waters! Comment is unnecessary. The mind is lost in 
astonishment at the wonderful revolution that has taken place in 
twenty years, throughout the valley of the Mississippi. 





Art. XIX.—Studies of the New Testament. By a Layman. 2 vols. 
Johnson and Co. 


Tuts is a curious book, by a sincere man, who speculates with great 
freedom on matters that most men would be slow to adventure them- 
selves. We are far from agreeing with him in his rejections and 
choices; and believe that there never was a more dangerous under- 
taking than to question the credulity of any portion of the canon of 
the generally accepted Scriptures. The Layman, we think, has be- 
trayed a lamentable want of regard to the doctrine of inspiration, and 
cavils with matters, that had long been settled points in the science 
of divinity. But still he is a fair and candid antagonist ; and whether 
It be in throwing out the the genealogical chapter, and its immediate 
successor as set down in St. Matthew, or by one fell stroke expunging 
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the whole of the Apocalypse, we must allow to him the verdict of 
being frank and free, and of reasoning his ground with perfect good 
faith. Of ai 

We wish to contend with the Layman, and to battle with him on 
various matters; although the effort must be thrown over to another 
month. In the mean time, while provoking discussion by ample ex- 
tracts, we must bear testimony to the learning exhibited in these 
Studies. They are also thoroughly imbued with the spirit of vene- 
ration and a deep regard to the divinity of our Saviour. Altogether 
it is an able work, although we deem it erroneous, in such passages 
as the following: hear how he objects to chapters one and two of 
St. Matthew. 


Many persons, as I believe, deem these two chapters spurious, and I can- 
not, for my own part, but adhere to that opinion. They appear to me ut- 
terly irreconcileable with St. Luke’s account, not only as to the genealogy, 
but in divers other respects. 

Forasmuch as regards any mention of prophecy, although the 23rd Verse 
of the 1st chapter is conformable to the 14th of the 7th chapter of Isaiah, 
and the 6th verse of the 2nd chapter to Micah, chap. v. verse 2. It seems 
difficult to suppose the 1st verse of the 11th chapter of Hosea, ‘ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him and called my Son out of Egypt,” 
referable to any event but the deliverance of the Jewish nation, which jt 
recites merely as one of Ged’s blessings. And as to our Saviour himself 
ever having been in Egypt personally during his existence on earth, I beljeve 
there are no traces of any such occurrence, except in the most questionable 
account which the 14th and 15th verses of this same 2nd chapter seem to 
disclose. 

The assertion in the 23rd verse also, ‘‘ That it was spoken by the Pro- 
phets, He shall be called a Nazarene,” is, I fancy, not borne out by any as- 
signable passage in the Old Testament. ‘The slaughter of the infants men- 
tioned in the 16th verse, is said in the two following to be a fulfilment of a 
prophecy of Jeremiah, ‘‘ Rachael weeping for her children, and woyld_ not 
be comforted because they were not.’’ If ever the slaughter of the infants 
by Herod really happened, which I fancy has always been doubted ; whence, 
I would ask, can arise the possibility of applying this passage, (taken no 
coubt from the 31st chapter of Jeremiah at the 15th verse) prophetically to 
that event? The passage indeed does not appear to be itself anything in the 
nature of a prophecy, but the recital of calamities serving as an introduction 
to the 16th verse of the same chapter of Jeremiah, which promises seemingly 
the restoration of the Jewish nation, whether from the Babylonish captivity, 
or at whatever period subsequent, it matters not here to enquire. 


This is more to our mind; and yet there is a gate of dubiet 


opened, that if rashly entered would not leave a shred of the Gospel 
unquestioned and intact : 


The preservation of the: Evangelical Writings in the state 


they are, may 
be thought an instance of God's providence, 


working through seemingly 
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natural causes for the benefit of mankind; but their presefvation is not 
therefore to be regarded as miraculous, in a sense which would imply. on the 
contrary a superseding of the ordinary course of nature. We must not be 
surprised, consequently, at discovering some of the effects of human agency, 
that is, some uncertainty and some error. That such uncertainty or error 
should be no more than it is, we may still rationally acknowledge as a divine 
blessing ; considering what deviations from the original may occur in copy- 
ing, merely by the mistake of one word, or one letter for another, to say 
nothing of frauds, or wilful alterations and interpolations for interested pur- 
oses. 

‘ It is said in Rees’ Cyclozedia, article ‘‘ St. John,”—‘‘ Some have thought, — 
and particularly Grotius, that St. John concluded his Gospel with the words 
which are at the termination of the 20th chapter,” but it is added, “ that 
none of the ancient christian writers ever made a question whether the 21st 
chapter was composed by St. John or another.” | 

Perhaps a decided majority of persons who have attentively studied the 
New Testament, regard the passages in the 7th and 8th verses of the 5th 
chapter of St. John’s 1st Epistle as interpolated. These passages are some- 
times advanced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, as received by the 
Church of England. 

I note these circumstances here, as examples merely of the errors which 
have been suspected in copies of the Evangelical Writings: but again, I re- 


peat, it is impossible not to reflect with gratitude that they shoulc not be 
more numerous than they really appear to be. 


The Four Gospels viewed collectively : 


In contemplating the Four Gospels collectively, the first consideration 
which occurs to me, is, to enquire the date at which each was written, and I 
fancy, according to the best received opinions, the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark and St. Luke were not composed, or at any rate made public, till 
about the 63rd or 64th year of the Christian Era, which would be at least 
30 years after our Saviour’s Death. St. John’s Gospel was put forth some- 
thing later. , 

In respect to two of the Evangelists, we may regard their narratives in 
great part, as exhibiting recollections of what they themselves had seen and 
heard; and, no doubt many of our Saviour’s discourses, or parts of them, 
were, as | have before observed, noted down as soon as delivered. In regard 
to the other two, (the narrative of St. Luke particularly,) as relating the 
treasured information of undeniable witnesses respecting our Saviour’s Minis- 
try, and what may partly be called the History of His Miracles and His Doc- 
trines, and of Himself in some cases personally, from the first miraculous 
announcement of His approaching appearance on earth, until His final 
Ascension into Heaven. A subject the most important that could ever in- 
terest the heart or exercise the understanding of man. 

With regard to the Gospel of St. Mark, besides the confirmation which it 
may be conceived to afford to the authenticity as well of St. Matthew’s as of 
St. Luke’s narrative, by St. Mark’s own means'of judging their veracity ; I 
think it leads to an additional consideration, which, as far as my reading ex- 


tends, I do not recollect to have seen noticed anywhere, and to which I 
shall revert in the sequel. 
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St. Mark has, I believe, by many been supposed a mere epitomizer of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and I confess, such is the general impression I am dis- 
posed to think his work may fairly occasion; but it does not follow, that in 
applying himself possibly to the purpose of thus composing an abridged ac- 
count for the benefit of some Gentile converts, he should not have varied it 
in any respect, or even added any particulars to it, according to his own 
knowledge and belief. That he has acted in this manner, I conceive to be 
apparent. St. Mark is supposed to have been for some time an attendant 
upon/St. Peter; which may have opened to him an additional source of 
information. Still I retain the idea that St. Mark’s Gospel is, as it were, 
founded upon that of St. Matthew, which it substantially repeats, although 
in an abridged form, and so, as J have already said, helps to confirm. 

I have discovered, as I think, in no less than nine distinct instances, sen- 
tences containing the most important passages of the verses where they are 
to be found, (in some cases indeed, entire verses,) which are word for word 
the same in St. Matthew and St. Mark.—I shall place the references to these 
in two columns below, observing for the moment, that I have in no case 
taken the examples of words spoken, whether by our Saviour or others, 
which might admit of a remark, in reply to the argument I wish to found on 
these coincidences, that words spoken, if correctly taken down at the time, or 
accurately retained, must be the same by whomsoever repeated. Not that I 
should abandon the inferences to be drawn even from a coincidence in such 
passages, unless it is to be presumed, that they were taken down in writing 
at the time, and that the different authors repeating them had access to the 
same written document ; for it is much easier to retain the ideas and senti- 
ments of any speaker than his precise words, although surprising effortsof 
memory may have been displayed, to the extent of repeating every word 
uttered, during a long speech, upon having once heard it, of which a curious 
instance is given by Pliny, if I recollect right, in one of his letters—I make 
this remark here by way of caution. 

Again: 

The object of the Evangelists in their respective compositions, appears to 
me to have been not as it were to write a History of our Saviour’s Life and 
Death.—But to put down for the instruction of His followers, of All, in 
short, who had embraced the Belief, and accepted the name of *‘ Christians,”’ 
as much of our Saviour’s Doctrines delivered from his own lips, as they had 
any means of recollecting, together with such of his Miracles, as were cal- 
culated to evince the most incontrovertible proofs of the Divine power He 
exercised, in unvarying acts of benevolence while on earth, and further, to 
attest His Death, and His Resurrection, and His Ascension into Heaven. -— 
And this in fact is the substance of all the Gospel writings. 

St. Luke, whose narrative is perhaps more in the style of a history than 
those of the other Evangelists, begins his short preface, ‘‘ Forasmuch as 
Many have taken in hand to set-forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among us,” and alleges this, as a mgtive for 
his writing; on account of his superior advantages (as I understand it) in 
respect to correct information. 

The means possessed by all, were manifestly adequate to the undertaking 
in which they engaged. St. Matthew and St John appear in many particu- 
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lars as witnesses to be deemed fraught with personal knowledge ; St. Mark 
and St. Luke had equal opportunities of obtaining the most satisfactory in- 
telligence as to the facts “even as ‘Tuer’ delivered them which from the 
beginning were eye witnesses, and ministers of the word.” These are St. 
Luke’s own expressions, as stated in our ordinary version of his Gospel, 
chap. i. verse 2, and with respect to St. Mark, as I have already observed, 
he seems not only to have borrowed the principal part of his account from 
St. Matthew’s, but probably had the advantage of St. Peter’s recollections 
to aid him likewise. 

It appears by the 3rd chapter of St. Luke, (verse 12,) that the Publicans 
or Roman Tax-gatherers were among those who came. to receive John’s 
Baptism, and many Publicans came and sat at meat with our Saviour in the 
house of St. Matthew.—St. Matthew makes no seeming distinction in his 
account of events, in respect to this circumstance being prior to his own 
call, or otherwise, nor does he relate the fact of his own call, till in this 9th 
chapter. 

According to the 4th chapter of St. Matthew, verse 13, our Saviour left 
Nazareth and came and dwelt at Capernaum. “ His own city,” therefore, in 
chap. ix. verse 1, means Capernaum. 

The sermon on the Mount, (as it is usually called) which occupies three 
whole chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel (the 5th, 6th, and 7th,) is detailed, 
before the Evangelist notices his becoming one of our Saviour’s followers, 
but it is impossible almost not to suppose that he had been so, previously to his 
attracting the particular notice of our Saviour; and being from his profes- 
sion, as a Tax-gatherer, probably expert with his pen, had also, as it may be 
conjectured, noted down from our Saviour’s lips, that discourse which is so 
fully recorded by him, and is only in small parts given to us, by the other 
Evangelists. 

The discourses of our Saviour at the Last Supper, stated by St. John, we 
may presume were noted down by that Evangelist shortly after he had heard 
them. The speeches and prayers, and prophecies in the first chapter of St. 
Luke, had no doubt, the whole, or the greater part of them, been preserved 
in writing, and not improbably from the very time of their delivery. The 


various Parables were, I presume, also treasured up by some who heard 
them. 


Here followeth sweeping work relative to the Apoealypse : 


Convinced, as I am, that this is a spurious production, the composition, 
possibly, of some learned Jewish Cabalist, converted, in some sense it might 
be said, to Christianity; I seldom think of reading it, but 1 shall now go 


through it, and present my reasons for the judgment I formed many years 
past, concerning its nature and pretensions. 


Cuarrer I, 


Chap. i. verse 1.— The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
him, to show unto his servants things which must shortly come 


to pass, and He sent and signified it by His Angel, unto His 
servant John.” 


Verse 2.—“ Who bare record of the word of God, and of the testi- 
money of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he saw.” 
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Verse 3.—“ Blessed is: he that readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this Prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein, 
for the time is at hand. 


There is something very strange in this preface.—The idea of a Revela- 
tion given by God to Jesus Christ, ‘to shew unto His servants things 
‘‘which must shortly come to pass,” and the expression, relating to the 
speedy accomplishment of the prophecy, seems referable to that erroneous 
expectation of the speedy second coming of our Saviour, which certainly 
prevailed in the time of the Apostles, and which some, perhaps, of their 
own writings appear to have been thought capable of sanctioning. 


Hardier still; but we must return to you: 


It appears to me, that there are, moreover, other and cogent reasons for 
believing the Apocalypse a spurious composition.—In the first place, it may 
be asked who is the author ?—According to all accounts, it is hardly possi- 
ble to say that the Apostle St. John, has at any time been recognized as 
such, without question.—It is stated in Rees’ Cyclopzedia, Articie, ‘* Apo- 
ealypse,” that the third Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, was the first council 
in which this book was pronounced Canonical ; and perhaps the Fourth Cen- 
tury may be considered the worst Era of the Church, from the days of the 
Apostles to the present hour,—more superstition—more feigned miracles— 
in short, more error prevailed then, than perhaps at any other period. 

Now, compare the account of the Jewish prophecies, as to the manner of 
their promulgation and preservation, with the historical accounts of this work. 
St. Paul says, Romans, chap. iii. verses 1 and 2, ‘‘ What advantage then, 
hath the Jew ?—Or what profit is there of circumcision?” (verse 2.) ‘‘ Much 
every way, chiefly, because that unto them were committed the Oracles of 
God.” To whom was this Oracular Writing, now under consideration, 
committed? It seems, in truth, altogether unknown. It purports to be 
addressed to certain Churches, seven in number; does any history shew 
that it was produced from the Archives of any of them ?—Nay, upon the 
supposition that it was the work of St. John the Apostle. One of these 
Churches, that of Thyatira, is supposed, upon the strength of a very ancient 
authority, Epiphanius, (already noticed in my observations on the 2nd and 
3rd chapters above,) not to have existed in St. John’s time, and this testi- 
mony, which dates back to the year 320 perhaps, is the stronger, because, as 
I have before observed, Epiphanius attempts to remove the objection arising 
from this circumstance, by a supposition, that St. John meant to prophecy a 
Church would exist there, at some future day. Several passages, also, shew 
that the writer of the Apocalypse was impressed with the erroneous idea, 
common in the earliest ages of Christianity, that the second coming of our 
Saviour was near at hand. 

As to the use which some Protestants may have been disposed to make 
of this book against the Papacy,—that may account for its reception, among 
those who are disposed to put such a construction upon it, if they look no 
further into the subject.—There is a curious symptom of party spirit in the 
book itself—to the Church of Pergamus, it is said, “so hast thou (that is 
among the members of your Church) them also that hold the doctrines of 
the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate,” chap. ii. verse 15, to the Church at 
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Ephesus it had been said, at the 6th verse of the same chapter, “ But this 
thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate.” 
Now, as I have observed above, in commenting on that chapter, it is not, I 
believe, ascertained what the doctrines or deeds of this sect of Nicolaitanes 
were; nor who even was the founder of the sect. And certainly the mode 
of expression itself is suspicious; are we to suppose that, at whatever time 
this book was written, there was no other sect of self-called Christians, 
whose doctrines and practice might merit even the severest reprehension ? 
That the condemnation of the Nicolaitanes alone by name, ought naturally 
to proceed from the mouth of our Saviour? Were these men “sinners, 
above all men that dwell in Jerusalem ?”’ 

But to revert to the consideration of the authorship ; it must not be over- 
looked, that one of the Churches to which the prophecy was addressed, as 
just mentioned above, was the Church of Ephesus ;—St. John is supposed 
to have ended his days at that place. Could a work, said to be his, if i 
were really his, fail to have been preserved by the Church of Ephesus, if 
actually addressed to the Church there ?—How could any doubt have occur- 
red upon such a subject? The “ more sure word of prophecy,” to use St. 
Peter’s expression, is such, indeed, to those who have reason to know, and 
actually believe that the prediction has been originally uttered by divine 
authority, and has been preserved faithfully since it was so uttered. What 
advantage could Christians derive from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, 
unless they believed in the divine dispensation through Moses? Unless they 
believed that the Jews had been set apart by God, and as St. Paul says, 
** that the oracles of God were committed to them.” 

I think the doctrine of the Millenium is attributed to Papias ;—and it is 
mentioned in Rees’ Cyclopedia, Article, ‘‘ Apocalypse,” “‘ The testimony 
of Papias in its favour is doubtful, for it is argued, that as he was the foun- 
der of the system of the Millenium, he would naturally have recurred to 
the 20th chapter of this book, if he had been acquainted with it, in support 
of his opinion.” The idea of a temporal kingdom for Christ was so com- 
mon, as a matter of expectation among the Jews, that it is not to be won- 
dered at, if, among the early converts to Christianity, the same notion might 
have obtained, so flattering, one might say, to their temporal ambition. 
They might naturally be in haste to enjoy, as they imagined, the fruits of 
their Christian character; and the notion of the Millennium was too much 
connected with earth, not to captivate all those who were disposed to see in 
religion a stepping-stool for earthly greatness. 
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Art. XX.—Life in the Ranks. By Sererant-Masor Tayrtor, Author of 
** Scenes and Adventures in Affganistan.” 


We believe that the very best recommendation we can offer of this volume 
is to cite a passage or two from its pages. The following are samples :— 
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To those who may object that a deficient education, or an humble posi- 
tion in life are in themselves circumstances that necessarily incapacitate one 
from contributing to the general stock of amusement and instruction, I have 
only to reply, that it is neither education nor rank, nor wealth which in this, 
as in most worldly distinctions determines one’s claims to consideration ; 
for the humbler the station in which we may be placed, and the greater the 
struggles we have to encounter, the more likely are we to develope qualities 
that would otherwise have lain dormant in pampered indolence. 

‘‘ Let it not be supposed, from the few prefatory observations, that I am 
about to inflict on my readers the important nothings of an inflated auto- 
biography :—such is far from my intention. I desire to occupy no more 
prominent place in the scenes I am about to deseribe than the stage car- 
penter, or call boy, who, with no pretension to creative power, are yet 
necessary to the reproduction of images which are supposed to bear an affi- 
nity with nature.” 


‘Equal, if not superior, in physical organization to the troops of almost 
any other country, it has often been demanded why the soldiery of Great 
Britain stand so much lower in the social scale. The answer is a simple one 
—because the whole scope and tendency of military legislation is calculated 
to degrade the soldier in his own estimation, and to leave his moral feelin 
no room for play. He is regarded as a mere animal endowed only with 
brute instincts, and the consciousness of this humiliating fact lowers many a 
highly gifted and sensitive mind to the common level. Once a man’s sense 
of moral responsibility is destroyed, it cannot be expected that‘hé will become 
either a good soldier or a useful citizen, The motives that IP aHS. OGY men, 
to exertion, and the feeling of self-respect which prevents them from yielding 
to temptation, are wanting in his case ; for it’ seems the polity df the military 
code not to encourage anything which might develope his ,bettér,tnstincts or 
elevate his mental faculties. Dealing with the material of which the mass is 
composed as brute matter, the agency by which it is Shaped; and fashioned 
into the automaton form, dignified with the name of soldier, is of, correspond- 
ing harshness and severity. Penal regulations and restrictions greet the un- 
fortunate tyro at every side, and the few indulgencies that His ‘hard lot admits 
of are watched and curtailed at the pleasure of his superiors. _ Is it to be 
wondered at, therefore, that he should feel a sort of savage gratification at 
breaking through restraints which those in authority do not impose on their 
own conduct, and which savour of unnecessary despotism ?” 








